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s PREFACE 


Some account of the present work will be found in 
Chapter II. The title has not precision and clearness to 
compensate for its lack of brevity. A more complete sub-title 
than the one this work on English Literary Criticism in 
the Seçond Half of the Eighteenth Century has, would 
be, “A Reconsideyation of its Character and its Place in the 
general History of English Criticism.” The object has all 
the time been to try to understand a particular question: a 
general survey of this criticism, or of any part of this 
criticism, has not been attempted. As however the question 
is one which relates to fundamental matters, I have had 
to go over a large area. : 

Literary criticism in the second half of the cighteenth 
century (ignoring for the present the considerable neo- 
classical survivals) has usually been described as romantic 
in character. It is presumptuous to re-open a question on 
which there has been general agreement, and a fundamental 
question this one is. But it seems to me that in certain 
aspects of character, attitude and interest, the ‘new oriticism’ 
of the second half of the eighteenth century is comparable 
to the criticism of the twentieth rather than to that of 
the early nineteenth—that is, to modern rather than to 
romantic criticism. Apart from general resemblance in 
character, attitudes and interests, anticipations of opinions 
and conclusions on specific issues are to be found. Weo- 
classical standards were largely replaced in the later 
eighteenth century by others which recognized the primacy 
of the imagination, but the new criticism preserved neverthe- 
less a fine objectivity by firmly allying itself with scholarship 
and utilizing its fruits. A very considerable body of 


criticism, not all of which is known as well as it should 
i 


be, was sensitive (which neo-classical criticism was not), 


but was not as sensitive as some later criticism, was scholarly, 
was objective (which romantic criticism was not). Romantic 
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criticism had genius in a greater degree than the criticism 
of any other period, but it lacked objectivity.’ 

My contention has necessitated long discussions of 
romantic and modern criticism. In the selection and arrange- 
ment of materials in each chapter in the main body of the 
work I have been guided by a desire to find answers te three 
s¢parate questions. In the particular field of criticism with 
which the chapter deals, what are the achievements of the 
later eighteenth century, after we have subtracted fron them 
the achievements in historical criticism of earlier” periods ? 
What remains after the subtraction seems to me considerable 
and distinciive. This I have identified, and then set beside 
what the romantics did and what the moderns have done 
in the particular field to determine whether it is like the 
one or like the other. Also, an attempt has been made to 
evaluate it. 

The unity of our aims needs to be stressed. In the 
context of present opinion, correct identification of this body 
of criticism calls for and is helped by a detailed comparison 
with other criticism at all relevant points ; while in this way 
is determined its place in relation to other criticism, both 
generally and in regard to numerous issues raised in the 
different chapters. 

To give here a conspectus of the work, chapter by chapter, 
is to anticipate the argument, and it will involve us in some 
repetition later. The first chapter which gives some account 
of the development of English literary criticism is contextual. 
The second chapter, besides being a review of past and 
pregent opinion of the critical literature of the second half of 
the eighteenth century, expounds (after making necessary 
reservations) my point of view. The third, fourth and fifth 
chapters analyse some of the elements which constitute the 
‘modernness’ of this criticism. Its character and temper 
are considered in a number of representative works, one 
or two in some detail; others are only noticed, a fuller 
consideration being reserved for the later chapters. While 


1 Neo-classical criticism was rationalistic 


. and fundamentall 
historical in spirit, not objective. be Poa,’ 
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giving a general exposition of character, temper and metho- 
dology, these chapters consider this criticism in relation 
to specific questions, both those which were then first being 
asked and those which had been. asked before—an editor's 
(particularly the Shakespeare or the Chaucef editor’s) duties 
and responsibilities, the utility and value of the adaptations 
of old poetry, the art of translation, Pope’s place among 
English poets, these and some others. In the sixth chapter 
is traced the rise in the later cighteenth century of a kind 
of drahiatic criticism which we regard as characteristically 
modern. The seventh chapter suggests than in the criticism 
of Shakespeare, Chaucer and Spenser, each age has shown 
iss mind by selecting for discussion matters which interest 
it; the interests of later cighteenth-century Chaucer and 
Spenser criticism are those of modern rather than those 
of romantic Chaucer and Spenser criticism. The eighth 
chapter examines the later cighteenth-century editors of 
Shakespeare mainly in relation to modern critical biblio- 
graphy. The ninth compares the character and interests 
of Shakespeare criticism in the later 18th and the 20th 
century, and correlates work in some important fields, The 
adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays are the subject of the 
tenth chapter, which, like some of the other chapters, is 
concerned to show the growth of a literary conscience. The 
eleventh chapter makes a restricted comparison of later 
18th-century English and French criticism, with a view to 
showing the distinctive character of the former. An attempt 
has been made in the concluding chapter to deal with one 
or two general matters, notably the assistance given hy later 
18th-century criticism to the romantic revival. 

In this long discussion to understand the nature and aims 
of later 18th-century ‘new’ criticism, I have had at each 
stage occasion to show where this criticism differed from 
the historical criticism of previous periods, though clearly 
arising from it. The modernness and importance of later 
cighteenth-century criticism concern me in this work ; I had 
to show how this ‘modernness’ belonged to it especially. 
= Each chapter brings together the varied critical materials 
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on a particular aspect or in a particular sector, and is 
split up into sections, which in the body of the text are 
marked off from one another by blank spaces. On account 


of the variety of the critical materials, it has not always 


been possible to preserve the simple essay form in the 
individual chapters. The unit of organization is the section 
rather than the chapter. 

Writings on aesthetic theory have been excluded from our 
investigations. This, I have tried to explain on pp. 47-51, 
does not affect my thesis regarding the essential character 
of later cighteenth-century criticism. 

It is also necessary to set in perspective beforehand certain 
emphases in the work, which could not be avoided on account 
of the fact that the selection of materials is controlled by 
my particular needs. For instance, it has had often to be 
emphasized that nearly all romantic criticism was impression- 
istic, While good later eighteenth-century criticism was 
scholarly and objective, and as we are concerned to show 
how criticism which is alert about the higher poetic values 
benefits by being at the same time objective, I have dwelt 
often—perhaps too often—and dwelt long—perhaps longer 
than I should have—on the dangers of impressionism. But 
this does nof mean that I am questioning the undoubted 
greatness of many of the romantic critics. Attitudes, 
interests, methods and conclusions are compared, and 
sometimes evaluated, but @ general evaluation of achievements 
in periods other than our own is not at any point implied, 
Secondly, the matter for primary determination being what 
later @ighteenth-century criticism is, what its character 
is (romantic or other), the emphasis generally is on kinds 
of criticism, and on individual critics only as examples of the 
kind. The defects of a kind may have been illustrated by 
specimens from the works of this or that critic whose great- 
ness it would not otherwise occur to any one to question. 

One reason why we may seem to overpraise later 18th- 
century criticism as a whole is that we have usually 
considered only important or significant work, ignoring 
undistinguished criticism of the plain ‘neorclassical’ kind. 
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Assigning dates to literary eras has an element of arbi- - 


trariness, but, remembering this, I may state that by later 
lSth-century, romantic and modern criticism I mean 
respectively the work of the periods 1750-98, 1798-1835 (but 
also the ‘romantic’ criticism of the Victorian period), and 
1900—the present day (but also the work of those middle and 
later 19th-century scholars on whose labours modern criticism 
has built). ‘Modern’ will not mean ‘current’ or ‘recent’. 

My greatment of Dr. Johnson may seem peripheral. He has 
been mentioned in more contexts than any other critic, and 
it is hoped that we will often show that from him authority 
and wisdom emanated; but his work is so well known 
that in most contexts it has seemed his conclusions only 
need to be stated. 

As my conclusion about the ‘new criticism’ of the later 
eighteenth century runs counter to current opinion, an 
attempt has been made to present evidence in some detail 
(exhibit, not summarize, it), even at the risk of labouring 
or repeating a point here and there. I had also to satisfy 
myself that my conclusion is borne out by a dispassionate 
consideration of the whole matter. When a comparison 
is not close enough, a distinction not clear enough, I have 
preferred to show it for what it 1s, and have not withheld 
it from consideration, nor tricd to make the comparison or 
distinction neater by ‘selecting’ the evidence. (Small 
differences may be crucial.) Perhaps also the importance 
of the subject—which is a reconsideration of the nature of 
English criticism in a formative period of its history, a 
question which (as I hope to be able to show) has gteat 
interest for the criticism of the present century—justifies 
setting forth.the evidence in detail. 

The work, though taken in hand long ago, could not be 
completed before 1958 on account of the difficulty of 
obtaining many of the old critical texts in this country. 
Even after pooling the resources of several libraries, I cannot 
say that I had been able to get together all that I could 
want. Further, in regard to works available here I did 
not find myself always left_with a choice of editions. 


> 
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I should take this opportunity of acknowledging the courtesy 
of the National Library of India in obtaining for me in 1957 
through the National Central Library, London, some twenty 
rare volumes on loan and two volumes on microfilm. . 

The footnotes to the text cite in each case the immediate 
‘source’. Where it has happened that in reading a secondary 
work I have noticed the importance or interest of a passage 
in an early critical text, I have cited the secondary source, 
though I may have known and may elsewhere have ,drawn 
upon the same critical text from my own * reading. 
(Following the recommendations of the MLA Style Sheet, 
commas or periods, even when not part of quotations run 
into my text, have been for the sake of appearance put inside 
quotation marks.) 

The work was submitted to Calcutta University in 
December 1959 in fulfilment of the requirements for the 
D. Litt. degree, and this Preface which was written then 
concluded with the following paragraph :— 

“The thesis, then, seeks to place the English literary 
criticism of the later eighteenth century in a new perspective. 
In attempting to do so, it also brings into prominence a 
number of facts and facets of this criticism which have 
hitherto been little known or cared for. (To mention here 
one instance, I have stressed the fact that the responsible 
criticism of the period had a completely positive attitude 
in many matters connected with the integrity of the literary 
works of past ages.) The thesis also draws attention. to 
the importance of the pioneering work of certain critics 
of Che period hitherto ignored or inadequately noticed. For 
instance, Capell and Malone, I have shown in Chapter VIII 
section I of this thesis, anticipated some of the main 
conclusions of modern critical bibliography, and George 
Chalmers, I have further shown in Chapter VIII section 
III and Chapter IX section III of this thesis, anticipated 
some of the work done in the present century on Shakes- 
peare’s punctuation and on Shakespeare’s use of the Arts 
of Language. I may also mention Whiter, whose important 
work as a pioneer of the modern «‘imagery’ criticism of 
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Shakespearc, though being increasingly recognized since 
1936, has not been examined systematically or in detail ; 
the study of his work in Chapter IX of this thesis may 
claim to be the first one of its kind.” 

I had not first known if the thesis would be published, nor 
known then how soon it would be published, and have there- 
fore failed to mention any works which may have appeared 
since 1959. (To me of particular interest have been Miss 
Alicg Walker’s British Academy Lecture for 1960, “Edward 
Capell and his,Edition of Shakespeare,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1962; R. E. Scholes, “Dr. Johnson and 
the Bibliographical Criticism of Shakespeare,” Shakespeare 
Quarterly, Spring 1960; and Scott Elledge’s Eighteenth-Century 
Critical Essays, 1961, the first anthology of English criticism 
to include extracts from Whiter.*) 

More than a formal acknowledgement of debt is due to 
Professor George Sherburn, Professor John Butt and Professor 
James Sutherland who examined the thesis, and made 
many valuable suggestions; and to my teachers Professor 
Subodhchandra SenGupta and Professor Taraknath Sen 
and a patient and helpful friend Mr. P. K. Ghosh. . Professor 
Butt drew my attention to Hugh Trowbridge's essay, “Bishop 
Hurd: A Re-interpretation”’ in PMLA, LVIII (1943). It 
is to be regretted that I have not yet been able to get a 
copy of Rymer’s Foedera, which the late Professor George 
Sherburn said that I should read. Professor Taraknath 
Sen’s advice and help had been available in many forms. 
My colleague Miss Kajal Basu kindly checked the English 
translations of the quotations from French critics in Caapter 
XI. Some portions of the work have been published at 
various times since 1959, and I am grateful for permission 
to reprint them here. The pages on Whiter in Chapter 
IX were published in Shakespeare Quarterly (Spring 1962) ; 
a few pages on Malone and E. E. Kellett in Notes and Queries 
(September 1963); a portion of the chapter on Adaptations 
of Shakespeare in Indian Journal of English Studies (1962) ; and 


I One or two statements made on p, 286 below will now need revising. 
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a large part of the chapter on the Editors of Shakespeare 
under the title Capeli and Malone, and Modern Critical 


Bibliography was published by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay of 


Calcutta in 1960, with an Appendix. Finally, I wish to 
thank the authorities of the University of Calcutta for 
publishing the work. The staff of the Publication Depart- 
ment of the University have always been courteous and 
helpful. For the misprints in this work, perhaps I am more 


to blame than the printers. ä 


SAILENDRA KUMAR SEN 
Presidency College, Calcutta 


December 1959—April 1964 - 
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CHAPTER I 


° PHASES OF ENGLISH CRITICISM 
= kd 

English literary criticism has, relatively, a straightforward 
history. It has not always followed the lines of general 
literary development, having a greater continuity than the 
history Òf poetry or drama, reversing its direction less often. 
Over the last four hundred years, the changes in poetical 
attitudes—involving the rise of new schools, causing the 
stimulation of imaginative energy in fresh directions—have 
been both numerous and complicated ; the changes in critical 
attitudes have been, in comparison, fewer and generally 
simpler. One reason may be that emotional disturbances are 
frequent, while intellectual convictions change slowly ; the 
emotions reject the past too hastily in order to build the 
world anew, but the intellect cautiously measures its achieve- 
ments, and would like to conserve what seems good and 
useful, even when venturing in new fields. Without trying to 
determine the exact proportion in which emotional and 
intellectual energies are present either in poetry or in literary 
criticism, we can state, and state without the risk of 
provoking a debate, that the circumspect intellect enters as a 
more considerable element in the latter than in the former. 

There have been three broad phases in the history of 
English criticism. To lead up to our thesis, it would be 
necessary to go into certain details regarding each of these 
phases. There has been, to begin with, the phase of Ancient- 
worship—a correct description of the virulent idolatry from 
which much of the criticism of the Elizabethan period, the 
17th century and the age of Pope suffered. It was widely 
held that whatever the ancients had done, or were alleged to 
have done, was right and worthy of emulation by modern 
writers; and that whatever the ancients had refrained from 
doing, the moderns also should refrain from doing. ‘This 
gave to the critic, who had devoted his time to the study of 
the practice of the ancients, the position of a legislator and 
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a judge. Aristotle and Horace had formulated the practice 
of the classical writers, and the critics of the Italian Renai- 
ssance had studied Aristotle and Horace ; and the English 
critics of the Elizabethan period, wise for the most part with 
this transmitted critical wisdom, legislated for poetry tnd 
drama. The behaviour of the human mind is unpredictable 
and full of contradictions. While the classics stimulated 
creative endeavour and assisted at the birth of a new litera- 
ture, the example of the same classics was invoked By the 
critics to taboo that literature, thoughs as fortunately 
happened, the voices of the critics were then as voices heard 
in the wilderness. 

It is true there is much in Elizabethan criticism besifles 
bigotry—this unintelligent devotion to classical example. 
Daniel, defending rhyme against quantitative verse, argued 
that “euery language hath her proper number or measure 
fitted to vse and delight” and reserved the right to differ 
from the ancients : “Me thinkes we should not so soone yeeld 
our consents captiue to the authoritie of Antiquitie, vnlesse 
we saw more reason.”* And Daniel was not alone : King 
James VI, writing for Scottish poetry, showed an awareness 
that the standards of literary excellence are relative.? Even 
the flat and uncompromising spirit of Gabriel Harvey—to 
recall W.P. Ker’s description of him?—was touched with 
enthusiasm when he spoke of some of his contemporaries. 
“Is not the Prose of Sir Philip Sidney in his sweet Arcadia the 
embrodery of finest Art and daintiest Witt ? Or is not the 
Verse of M. Spencer in his braue Faery Queene the Virginall 
of the diuinest Muses and gentlest Graces ?"* But Daniel, 
let us remember, had a Campion to contend with, a poet 
gloriously skilled in the use of rhyme, yet as a critic 
concerned to prove it to be a legacy of “lack-learning 


1 Danicl, A Defence of Rhyme (1603 7), Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. 
G. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904), IT, 359, 366, 

2 King James VI, Ase Schort Treatise Containing Some Revlis and Gautelis 
fo be Obseruit and Eschewit in Scottis Poesie (1584), Preface to the Reader. 
Smith, Vol. I. 

3 Essays of Jolin Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1900), I, p. xviii. 

4 Gabriel Harvey, A New Letter of Notable Contents (1593). Smith, Ti, 282. 
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times’ —the middle ages—and to ‘“‘demonstrate” the feasi- 
bility of writing quantitative verse in English and of 
approaching, “alter so many yeares of barbarisme,” the 
“perfection” of classical poetry.* And about Daniel it has 
to be, noted that his original mind exercised itself on but 
one literary problem, while in all that Gabriel Harvey 
wrote was the implied hope that his contemporaries could do 
better if they paid more heed to the practice of the ancients. 
There was no critic who loved poetry with a perfect love, if 
that critic was not Sidney; and yet he had no critical 
standards which were not drawn from the classics. He 
admired The Shepheardes Calender as poetry, but disapproved 
of its “rustick language,” since “‘neyther T heocritus in Greeke, 
Virgill in Latine, nor Sanazar in Italian did affect it.” He 
rallied English playwrights upon their not observing the 
unities of time and place and not keeping tragic and comic 
interests apart, but that is not as significant as that he 
grieved to find that English dramatic practice had no 
classical precedents.” Even this celebrated tribute to the 
English ballad—‘I neuer heard the olde song of Percy and 
Duglas that I found not my heart mooued more then with a 
Trumpet”—loses a part of its gracious charm, when-he goes 
on to suggest that it would have greater power over us if it 
were what it is not. ‘“...which being so cuill apparrelled in 
the dust and cobwebbes of that vneiuill age, what would 
it worke trymmed in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar ?”, he 
asked.* 

Ben Jonson says that poetry precedes criticism (Sophocles 
“liv’d a little before Aristotle”), and is not to be circum- 
scribed by its laws. It is clear linear that this indepen- 
dence of poetry of criticism has for him as a modern a 
theoretical interest only : since Aristotle reduced to an art 
the literary practice of the best writers, he “not only found 
out the way not to erre, but the short way we should take, 


1 Campion, Observations in the Art of English Poesie (1602). Smith, II, 


329, 332. i 
2 Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie (1585). Smith, I, 196-199, 


3 Apologie for Poetrie, Smith, I, 178, 
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not to erre.”"* Parallel to the case of Campion, a writer 
strenuously arguing to discredit his own actual performance, 
is that of Webster. Addressing his readers in the Preface 
(1612) to The White Devil, he was prepared to allow that 
it was not a “true Drammaticke Poem.” But ‘willingly, 
and not ignorantly, in this kind haue I faulted’’—when he 
could have written a “sententious” tragedy, made according 
to “the criticall lawes” and supplied with a Chorus—from the 
need of accommodating the play to the taste and temper of 
unappreciative audiences. * 

A new age in poetry and drama, but not in criticism, 
begins at the Restoration. Across the frontiers of two literary 
epochs, criticism pursued the neo-classical tenor of its way. 
Differences could be perceived : the French had succeeded to 
the Italians as authorized spokesmen of the classics—‘But 
Critic-learning flourish’d most in France’’*—and the literal 
genius of Rapin and Boileau had made criticism an exact 
science. This was seen in the codifications of critical laws 
and a precise formulation of the literary kinds. But criticism 
developed no new characteristics after the Restoration, 
though Dryden's scepticism encouraged nonconformity on a 
scale not known before. 

Merely as an expression of the historical point of view—if 
for no other reason, then for its confident assertion of the 
right of English drama to develop according to its own 
genius—Dryden’'s Essay of Dramatic Poesy (1668) is perhaps the 
most original work of criticism in English. When Lisidcius 
claimed that “fof all nations the French have best observed” 
the dramatic laws of the ancients, implying that this made 
them better play-wrights than the English, he was answered 
by Neander ; and Neander is Dryden. There is not one of 
these dramatic rules, extracted by the French critics from 
Aristotle and Horace, that was not refuted by Neander. He 


1 Timber : or, Discoveries, See Ben Jonson, ed. C.H. Herford. Percy and 
Evelyn Simpson, Vol VIII (The Poems, the Prose Works, Oxford, 1947), 
p. 641. 

2 Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J.E. Spingarn, 3 
(Oxford. 1908-09), I. 65-66, > 

3 Essay on Criticism, ed. J.C. Collins (London, rept. 1925), line 712, 


vols. 
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would not condemn with them the mixture of serious and 
comic interests, since it was well known “that contraries, 
when placed near, set off each other.” And he went on to 
say: “I must therefore have stronger arguments, ere I am 
convinced that compassion and mirth in the same subject 
destroy c Mh other ; and in the mean time cannot but con- 
clude, to the honour of our nation, that we have invented, 
increased, and perfected a more pleasant way of writing for 
the stave, than, was ever known to the ancients or moderns 
of any nation, which is tragi-comedy.” ‘This led him to a 
consideration of the French principle of “pursuing one single 
theme,” of avoiding “‘underplots or by-concernments” ; while 
the gain in concentration from this was not always evident, 
one could not help comparing “the barrenness of the French 
plots” with “the variety and copiousness of the English.” 
The French playwrights’ “servile observations of the Unities 
of Time and Place’’—which are useful working rules, so long 
as they do not become an obsession—were also found by him 
to have a cramping effect.* They “follow the ancients too 
servilely in the mechanic rules,” he affirmed again in 
Dedication of Examen Poeticum (1693), and pronounced the 
English playwrights to be superior not only to them, but 
at their best, even to the ancients.” The Preface to the Fables 
makes a comparison between Ovid and Chaucer, and not to 
Chaucer’s disadvantage. 

There were many who were as positive as Dryden in the 
rejection of the rules and of the right of any age or people to 
prescribe unvarying patterns of literary excellencg. Sir 
Robert Howard would “blame the unnecessary understanding 
of some that have labour’d to give strict rules to things that 
are not Mathematical,”* and Sir William ‘Temple thought 
that French critics “have been very severe in their Censures 
and exact in their Rules, I think to very little Purpose.’** 


| Essays of John Dryden, ed. Ker, 1, 57, 69-71, 76. 
2 Ker. Il, 5, 7. 
3 Preface to The Great Favourite, or The Duke af Lerma, 1668. Spingarn, 


II, 106, ne 
4 Of Poetry, 1690, Spingarn, IIT, 83, 
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The concept of the critic as judge was ridiculed by Butler.’ 
The volume of dissident opinion became even larger in the 
cightcenth century: Charles Gildon commended complex 
dramatic plots as “an Excellence the Moderns have gain’d 
above the Ancients’* ; John Dennis talked about „Pepe's 
“servile Deference” to classical practice ;* Addin amused 
his readers (as Dr. Johnson was to do later with Dick 
Minim*) with Sir Timothy the critic, who had been at a 
comedy and reprimanded his betrothed for having lAughed, 
though there was not “a single rule that you could laugh 
by“; and Leonard Welsted wrote of the absurdity of 
criticism by rules with great spirit and humour,’ though 
not with half as much spirit as Farquhar, who flatly refused 
to subscribe to something merely because Aristotle had 
said it.” 

But these men were not battling with imaginary enemies. 
It is useful to have it pointed out to us that the nature of the 
neo-classic creed has often been misunderstood or mis- 
represented, and its popularity greatly exaggerated.* At 
the same time, there is no need to gloss over its weaknesses, 


1 Upon Crities Who Judge af Modern Plays Precisely by the Rules of the 
Antients (1678 7), Spingarn, I, 278-281. 

2 To My Honoured and Ingenious Friend Mr. Harrington, For the Modern 
Poets against the Ancients, 1694. Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, ed. 
W.H. Durkam (Yale Univ. Press, 1915), p. 17. 

3 Reflections Critical and Satyrical, upon a Late Rhapsody, Call'd, “An Essay 
Upon Criticism,” 1711. Durham p. 218, 

4 The Idler, Nos. 60, 61, (1759). See The British Essayists, with Prefaces, 
Historical and Biographical, cd. A Chalmers ( 1625), Vol. XXVII. 

5 The Tatler. No. 165. The Works of Joseph Addison, with Notes by 
Richard Hurd, Bohn’s Standard Library, II (1915), 151, 

6 Dissertation concerning the State of Poctry, 1724. Durham. pp 355-395. 

7 Discourse upon Comedy, 1702. Durham, p. 284, 

8 Durham, Introduction, p. xvi: “And no once—this cannot be too 
much emphasized—no one was the kind of classicist or rationalist that is 
to be found in some popular books and essays dealing with cighteenth 
century literature. The only appearance of this imaginary creature is 
among the straw figures which writers put together for Purposes of 
demolition.” Austin Warren, in his book Alexander Pope as Critic and 
Humanist (Princeton Univ. Press, 1929) also dtrisively refers to “the 
caricature *neo-" or ‘pseudo —classicism’ of the popular textbooks” (p. 274). 
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or to underrate its hold on the English critical mind. Heresy 
implies always the existence of orthodoxy ; and, what is 
really puzzling, in the criticism of the Restoration period 
and the Augustan age is that the two things were frequently to 
be feurd, unreconciled, in the same writer. Dryden himself 
was not always a nonconformist. Often enough he swore 
by the French critics and Rymer ; Rapin is “alone sufficient, 
were,all other critics lost, to teach anew the rules of 
writing™®* ; Spenser “wanted only to have read the rules 
of Bossu” to be a perfect poet ;* and “how defective 
Shakespeare and Fletcher have been in all their plots, 
Ms. Rymer has discovered in his criticisms.”* The Preface 
to the Fables also mentions “our learned Mr. Rymer.”*- At 
the end of the Preface to Troilus and Cressida, he expressed 
his surprise that “many men are shocked at the name of 
rules, as if they were a kind of magisterial prescription 
upon poets,” and approvingly quoted Rapin’s statement 
in his Reflections that the rules had only sought “to reduce 
Nature into method,...fand] are founded upon good sense, 
and sound reason, rather than on authority.”*° ‘This 
identification of Aristotles’ (or Horace’s) voice with nature 
and the good sense of all ages, an operation performed 
by many English critics from Ben Jonson to Pope, helped 
to rationalize.the respect for authority. Dryden’s failure 
to be consistent with himself*—that is, with his best work— 
was further illustrated when in A Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting (1695) he denounced tragi-comedy as “Gothic” 
and “barbarous.” After his noble defence of English,tragi- 
comedy in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, could it be believed 
that he would one day persuade himself to be of the opinion 


1 The Author's Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence, 1677. 
Ker, I, 181. 

2 Dedication of the Aeneis, 1697. Ker Il, 220. 

3 Troilus and Cressida. Preface containing the Grounds of Criticism in 
Tragedy, 1679. Ker I, 211. 

4 Ker, If, 249. 5 Ker, I, 228. 

5 Dryden's critical inconsistency was noticed by Dr. Johnson in the 
93rd number of the Rambler (The British Essayists, cd. Chalmers, XVIIL, 


176). 
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that “mirth and gravity destroy each other, and are no 
more to be allowed for decent than a gay widow laughing 
in a mourning habit” ?? 

The second dialogue of Gildon’s Complete Art of Poetry 
(1718) had actually the title, “Of the Use and Necessity of 
Rules in Poetry” ; the second chapter of Dennis’s 7 he Grounds 
of Criticism in Poetry (1704), the title “That Poetry is to be 
establish’d, by laying down the Rules.” If Poetry is an art, 
they argued, it must have some end, and there must be 
suitable means for attaining that end, since every end is 
capable of being attained; the Rules are the means for 
attaining the end of poetry.* In fairness to Dennis,, it 
must be added that he did not propose to poets what the 
French critics, but what he himself, conceived to be the rules. 
Though he substituted one authority for another, he at 
least had not the faults of Gildon, a rigorous and literal 
classicist who affirmed that “no Modern has any Merit but 
what he owes to the Rules and Precedents of the Ancients” ; 
further that since the Rules of poetry are ‘‘known,” 
and are “certainly those of Aristotle,” it is “impossible to 
succeed in this Art by any other Ways.”* Addison—let 
us remember —rationalized his liking for Chevy Chase, by 
proving that it fulfilled all the approved rules of ‘‘an heroic 

vem,” and found parallels on every point between the 
English ballad and the classical epics.* 

Rymer was the complete neo-classical pedant. But the 
most interesting document of neo-classical criticism is Pope's 
Essay on Criticism, particularly because it exhibits the un- 
resolved contradiction between faith in the rules and belief 
in the essential originality of all creative effort. We can 
discover two personalities in its author, says the the academi- 
cian Paul Hazard (in La Crise de la Conscience Européenne, 
1680-1715): “the first has the fire of a lively individual 
temperament, the other stands for discipline and order which 


I Ker, II, 146-147. 
2 Gildon (Durham, pp. 18, 49, 65); Dennis vipers pp. 144, 145). 


3 Durham, pp. 61, 62. 
4 The Spectator, Nos, 70,74. Addison’s Works, ed. cit., Vol. II. 
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will soon assert themselves decisively... On the one hand, 
Pope recognizes that a good critic will read cach work “with 
the same spirit that its author writ,” will have always regard 
to “the writer’s End.” He will turn to a work “‘where nature 
moves, and rapture warms the mind” from one which shuns 
“faults” but gains no beauties, being “correctly cold, and 
regularly low.” But good critics are rare: envy, pride, 
liberality, undigested learning do not make for a fruitful 
study of fterature, and the profession of criticism is crowded 
with people who have turned to it after they have failed 
everywhere else. 
e Some have at first for Wits, then Poets past, 
Turn’d Critics next, and prov’d plain fools at last. 

But it is still more surprising, says M. Hazard, how the 
other man in Pope dictates to the first, who allows himself to 
be vanquished, it seems, a little too easily.” In his second 
capacity, Pope lays down maxims for poets : “follow Nature”; 
follow the Rules, which are ‘‘Nature methodiz’d,” rules 
which were “of old discovered, not devis’d” ; *“*know well 
each Ancient’s proper character,” and “learn hence for 
ancient rules a just esteem,” not offending against them 
except scldom, and then only if the classics supply a ‘“‘pirece- 
dent” for the transgression. “Succeeding critics’ —Aristotle, 
Horace, Dionysius, Quintilian, Longinus—reign’d long, 
repress'd licence, and ordain’d useful laws; in later ages, 
their worthy successors have been Vida and Boileau, and 
in England, Roscommon and Walsh. They two are among 
the “few” who asserted ‘“‘the juster ancient cause, ” after*the 
English had long resisted the “‘foreign” critical laws and had 
“kept unconquer d, and unciviliz’d.” 


1 Paris, 1935, p. 367. (Chez Vauteur de Essai sur la critique, deux 
hommes cocxistent ct ne s'entendent pas toujours : voire meme ils se 
contredisent souvent. L’un représente la fougue d'un vif tempérament 
individucl, ct l'autre la discipline ct Vordre qui vont decidémment 

i- r.” 

Ci SEATA on Criticism, the edition of Collins cited has been used. 
3 Hazard, p. 368. (“Mais il est encore plus curicux de voir de quelle 


manière le second Pope fait la loi au premier, qui se laisse convaincre 
= ve ad 
un peu trop vite... `) 
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In some of the later chapters, we shall return to these 
matters. 


That the critic was the judge of letters, administeriyg the 
ancient laws or (like Dennis) rejecting them to enforce other 
laws in their place, was the basic assumption in a very large 
body of criticism till about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. We shall reserve consideration gf the criticism .of 
the second half of the eighteenth century ; meanwhile, we 
shall recall that the romantic critic gloried in the value of 
experience—the experience of reading poetry—putting, as 
R. A. Scott-James says in his textbook history, “the 
individual first and foremost, with his claims, his rights, 
his untramelled freedom.’* This, it is relevant, is how 
Scott-James characterizes all romantic art, creative and 
critical, at the same time acknowledging its debt to German 
philosophy which appeared to it to provide the justification 
it wanted for putting its trust in intuition or impulse, To 
experience poctry was to be a critic, as to experience life was 
to be a poet. The experience was the reality, therefore the 
only thing that mattered in criticism, and all rules externally 
imposed were arbitrary ; they could only mislead, because 
they sacrificed the truth of experience to set preconceptions. 

The great advantage of this view of the nature of criticism 
was that it made criticism a re-creative art, by the help of 
which the reader is brought close to the author and enabled 
to spartake of the spirit in which he wrote. One of Cole- 
ridge’s important services to criticism, it is agreed, is his 
insistence that every great work of art contains within itself 
the principles by which it is to be judged, so that the critic 
makes himself useful to the extent that he comprehends and 
absorbs the experience which is embodied in it.* This was 
to set very high standards, but the best romantic criticism 
attained them. Lamb on Webster, Middleton and Ford, 

l The Making of Literature (1928), rept. 1936, p. 197. 


2 Herbert Read, Coleridge as Critic (London, 1948), pp. 18-19, Jacob 
Zeitlin, Hazlitt on English Literature (New York, 1913), Introduction, 


= 


pp- XXxviii-xxxix. 
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on Restoration comedy, and on The Excursion and on some 
of Keats’s poems ; Coleridge on some of Shakespeare's plays" 
and the “excellencies” of Wordsworth’s poetry”; Hazlitt 
on the Elizabethan dramatists, on Shakespeare's characters, 
on Chaucer, Spenser and Milton: these are examples of 
“quintessential criticism” (to use a phrase of Tillyard’s)® in the 
sense that such criticism catches the spirit of the author and 
commupicates the rapturous experience to the reader. It is 
alive with the ardours of appreciation, and in its turn ceases 
to be the criticism of poetry and becomes poetry. “Songs 
of experience,”* “a poem about a poem,’’* are terms that 
hhavee been appropriately suggested for Lamb’s notes on the 
Elizabethan dramatists, by critics who have felt their beauty 
and power. (There is bad poetic criticism as there is bad 
poetry, but we can come to that later.) A critical piece of 
Hazlitt’s or a note of Lamb’s cannot be represented in 
extracts, because an experience can be judged only in its 
totality, not in fragments; and I have therefore refrained 
from giving extracts. 

But the attitude to literature which underlies all romantic 
criticism, while full of potentialities for good, was also 
responsible for grave errors and defects which are only too 
evident in the inferior criticism of this school and to which 
even the finest romantic criticism was liable. Valuing 
personal experience, trusting to intuition, the romantic critic 
was often led into arbitrariness and exaggeration. Coleridge 
insisted that a writer should be judged by his intentions ; it 
may be asked what made him then, and most of his contem- 
porarics, dismiss, often with uncritical contempt, whole ages 
of poetry which included the work of Dryden, Pope, Gray 


| Lectures upon Shakespeare and other Dramatists. . 

2 Biovraphia Literaria, chap. XXII (The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, cd. W.G.T. Shedd, 7 vols., New York, 1884 ; III, 485-496). 

3 E.M.W. Tillyard, Lamb's Criticism (Cambridge, 1923), Introduction, 
p. X. i ; i 

4 Edmund Blunden, Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries, (Cambridge, 
rept. 1934), p- 97. z wy : 

5 Oliver Elton, The Nature of Literary Grilicism (Manchester Univ. 
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and Johnson. Their failure when they came to Augustan 
poetry is only comparable to the failure of some of the 
Augustan critics when they discussed the Elizabethans. The 
fact is that the romantic critic could, or perhaps cared to, 
judge writers by their intentions when they had ¢he same 
type of mind as his, that is, were kindred spirits—his judg- 
ment being in an alarming degree limited by his sympathies. 

He had strong prejudices. It was perhaps Saintsbary who 
first was to insist that most of the romantic critics did not 
know classical literature nearly as well as the great English 
critics of the eighteenth century, and that all of them had 
either little or a limited interest in the literatures of modern 
Europe and in the early periods of the literature of their 
own country.* In native literature, outside the Elizabethan, 
Restoration and Augustan periods, they knew Chaucer but 
little else, and their interest in Restoration and Augustan 
literature was usually negative. Extensive knowledge of 
native and foreign literatures, which makes comparisons 
possible and broadens the bases of appreciation, could have 
reduced the dangers of subjective impressionism. Neglecting 
the uses of such comparative studies (and of other disciplines 
except the philosophical), they were left to the judgment of 
literature by the intimations of the Inner Mind. A 
knowledge of French literature, as Saintsbury insists, is an 
indispensable aid to the study of English, but even Coleridge 
(one of the “most learned” of English critics) had not much 
of it;* while Hazlitt’s and Lamb’s criticism shows a 
complete lack of interest in the literatures of modern Europe 
without any exception. 

It may scem graceless to concern ourselves with defects 
instead of virtues and to cite instances in which the former 
alone are evident, but the defects are characteristic, and the 
procedure, though dangerously near fault-finding and unjust 
to individual romantic critics, may quickly isolate the 


1 A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe, 1900-1904. The 
English Chapters issued separatcly as A History of English Criticism 
(Edinburgh, 1911, rept. 1936), p. 413. Z 

2 Saintsbury. p. 413. 
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distinctive principle in the best critical work of the middle and 
late cighteenth century. 

Hazlitt, who could write so exquisitely on Chaucer and 
Spenser, on Shakespeare and Milton, on Fielding, Sheridan 
and exen Crabbe, failed ignobly when he came to contem- 
porary poets. One has to read the last part of the Lectures on 
the English Poets (1818) to realize how ruinous is prejudice in 
a critic of poetry. The first writers who are mentioned in 
this lecture—can gne guess who they are ?—are the three 
women novelists: Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Inchbald and 
Madame D’Arblay. “I am a great admirer of the female 
writeys of the present day.”* He mentions the poets in this 
order: Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Hannah More, and Miss 
Baillie ; Rogers, Campbell, Moore, Byron, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge ; we do not know what made Hazlitt 
adopt the extraordinary procedure of beginning with Mrs. 
Barbauld and ending with Wordsworth and Coleridge in a 
lecture which was to form the final part of a history of 
poctry, but the feeling that the contemporary pocts did not 
matter and could be disposed of anyhow might have been 
behind it. Shelley (whose Queen Mab and Alastor had 
appeared in 1813 and 1816) is not mentioned. 

Not many would be disposed to disagree with Hazlitt 
when he says of Rogers : ‘There is no other fault to be found 
with the Pleasures af Memory, than a want of taste and 
genius.” Nor could one say less than that in Campbell's 
Pleasures of Hope “a painful attention is paid to the expression 
in proportion as there is little to express, and the decom- 
position of prose is substituted for the composition of 
poetry.”* It is when Hazlitt comes to the important poets 
that his failure becomes evident. He acknowledges—with 
many carping reservations*—Wordsworth’s originality and 
power, and tells us that he once loved to hear Coleridge talk, 


1 World’s Classics edition, 1924, rept. 1933, p. 225. 

9 Lectures, pp. 228, 228-229. 

3 For instance, he remarks on The Excursion: “The line labours, the 
sentiment moves slow, but the poem stands stock-still, The reader makes 
no way from the first line tö the last" (p. 240). of the same poem, we 
shall recall, Keats wrote to Haydon on the 10th June, 1818 : “IT am 
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the one person “I ever knew who answered to the idea of a 
man of genius”; but Coleridge’s poetry has obviously left 
him cold. There is, precisely, ‘‘one fine passage” in Christa’el 
(is this not to damn the poem with faint praise ?) and the 
Ancient Mariner, the “only” poem giving an adequate jdea of 
its author's “great natural powers,” is dismissed in two or 
three sentences.* This in spite of the fact that he mentions 
a number of other poems of Coleridge, which include Sonnet to 
Schiller, The Robbers but not Kubla Ahan. „Of the Itake school 
‘of poetry generally he says he will speak with ‘*becoming 
frankness.” ‘The school affected the utmost “‘singularity and 
paradox,” tolerated “nothing that was established, T adopted 
a ridiculous “simplicity of style and matter’ '; everything, 
including poetry, “was to be turned topsy-turvy” and then to 
“begin de novo,” and “the Deucalions, who were to perform 
this feat of regeneration, were the present poet laureate and 
the two authors of the Lyrical Ballads.” The Lake poet 
“sees nothing but himself and the universe,” “hates all 
science and all art,” “hates all poetry but his own,” and this 
“is the reason that so few people take an interest in his 
writings, because he takes an interest in nothing that others 
do!”* Hazlitt is indeed as brilliant as he is unjust. There 
is no truer test of a critics detachment than that to which he 
is put when called upon to make up his mind about great 
contemporary literature ; and in this test Hazlitt has failed, 
in spite of the fineness of his critical sympathies. 

The Spirit of the Age appeared in 1825, and in the seven 
years that separated his two estimates of contemporary 
poetry, Hazlitt learned to be just to Wordsworth: but he 
merely repeated himself about Coleridge. He is golden- 
tongued Hazlitt in his praise of Coleridge’s genius : however, 
he reserves this praise for Coleridge the conversationalist, 
while on the poetry he paraphrases the observations he had 


convinced that there are three things to rejoice at in this Age—The 
Excursion, Your Pictures, and Hazlitt's depth of Taste.” The Letters of John 
Keats, ed. La B. Forman (1951, 2nd edition, second impression, Oxford, 
1942), p- 80 

1 Lectures on the English Ports, pp. 253-255, 

2 Lectures, pp. 246-251, < 
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made in the Lectures. For instance: the Ancient Mariner is 
“the only one” of Coleridge’s poems that gives a correct 
notion of his “extraordinary powers.” “In the Christabel, 
there is one splendid passage on divided friendship.” Hazlitt 
then adds ; if “our author's poetry is inferior to his conver- 
sation, his prose is utterly abortive.” What he has done in 
prose compares unfavourably with that of Godwin. He “has 
done little or nothing to justify...the high opinion which all 
who h&ive ever heard him converse...entertain of him,” 
whereas Godwin “has accomplished much and will leave 
more than one monument of a powerful intellect behind 
him.”* The Spirit of the Age contains a large gallery of 
portfaits : Bentham, Godwin, Coleridge, Rev. Mr. Irving, 
“the late Mr. Horne Tooke,” Scott, Byron, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Sir James Mackintosh, Malthus, Mr. Gifford, 
Jeffrey, Mr. Brougham, Sir F. Burdett, Lord Eldon, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Cobbett, Campbell, Crabbe, Moore, Leigh 
Hunt, Lamb, Washington Irving, and Mr. Knowles, the 
author of Virginius which is ‘*the best acting tragedy that has 
been produced on the modern stage.”* In 1825 Hazlitt still 
must have been of the opinion that two of his contemporaries 
whose names were Shelley and Keats were not worth a 
thought. 

Hazlitt’s essay “My First Acquaintance with Poets” (1825) 
is important, because it has not only preserved Coleridge's 
opinions of many important English writers but Hazlitt’s own 
estimate of Coleridge as a critic. “He spoke with contempt 
of Gray, and with intolerance of Pope. He did not like the 
versification of the latter. He observed that the ‘ears of 
these couplet-writers might be charged with having short 
memories, that, could not retain the harmony of whole 
passages.’ “9 Hazlitt noted in Coleridge what constituted 
one of the principal failings of romantic ecriticism—its intole- 
rance of Augustan poetry. Pope was indeed its pet aversion. 


1 The Spirit of the Age, 1825. Everyman’s Library edition, 1910, rept. 
1922, pp. 200-202. 


2 The Spirit of the Age, P- 350. 
3 English Critical Essays 2° Nineteenth Century, ed. Edmund D. Jones 


(The Word's Classics,” 1916, rept. 1935), pp. 187-88, 
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(This in part is the explanation why the inferior romantics 
are the pet aversion of modern critics.) It would indeed 
be a miracle if an age which had as poetic ideas of poetry 
as Shelley or Keats could be persuaded to think a little 
more kindly of men who had their feet planted firmly 
on the earth. MWHazlitt’s essay on Dryden and Pope,* in its 
tolerance of their poetry, was a miracle for that age ; more 
characteristic perhaps, being wayward, is that he should 
resent Coleridge’s failure to enter into the merits of—yes, “to 
enter into the merits of Caleb Williams?’ This crowning 
proof of Coleridge’s critical perversity suggests Hazlitt’s 
reflection ; “In short, he was profound and discriminating 
with respect to those authors whom he liked, and where he 
gave his judgment fair play ; capricious, perverse, and pre- 
judiced in his antipathiecs and distastes.”* ‘This is Hazlitt’s 
opinion of Coleridge ; this represents also, I believe, the 
considered opinion of our age of romantic criticism in general, 
what Hazlitt said of Coleridge applying in large measure to 
himself. Did not Lamb say of Hazlitt, with reference to the 
latter's fixed dislike of Sidney, “...the decisions of the 
Author of Table Talk, etc., (most profound and subtle where 
they are, as for the most part, just), are more safely to be 
relied upon, on subjects and authors he has a partiality for, 
than on such as he has conceived an accidental prejudice 
against”? As I have suggested, this is what we too think 
of Hazlitt. 

It would indeed be a sin to suggest that Lamb had any 
prejudices—if ever there was a person who cherished 
whatever there was good and beautiful in literature and the 
arts, who was all love and no antipathies, that person was 
Lamb. He would not find fault with one, unless it was to 
heap praises on another. He declared his dislike of Penny, a 
contemporary painter, because he believed that Hogarth's 
genius was in danger of being underrated throuch unintelli- 


1 Lectures on the English Poets, Lecture IV. 

2 “My First Acquaintance with Poets, " Janes, p. 188. 

3 “Some Sonnets of Sir Philip Sydney,” in The Last Essays of Elia. 
See The Complete Works of Charles Lamb, with an introduction by R.H., 
Shepherd (London, 1892), p. 192, s 
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gent comparison of Penny’s work with his.” He had not 
Hazlitt’s failing—his sympathies did not fail when he laid 
aside the literature of the past and discussed his contempora- 
ries. Ofthe Ancient Mariner, he said in 1801 : “I was never 
so affected with any human tale.”? Reviewing Wordsworth’s 
Excursion, he demanded recognition of “the boldness and origi- 
nality of his genius” ;* while Keats’s Isabella was allowed by 
him to contain passages “than which there is nothing more 
awfully simple in diction, more nakedly grand and moving in 
sentiment, in Dante, in Chaucer, or in Spenser.”* It comes 
therefore to us as a shock of surprise to hear him telling 
Barton: “I can no more understand Shelley than you can. 
His poetry is ‘thin sown with profit or delight.’ ” After 
moderating this statement to the extent that there was one 
poem of Shelley which he liked ‘‘for being conceived and 
expressed with a witty delicacy”—it is “that addressed to one 
who hated him, but could not persuade him to hate him 
again”— he goes on to say :— 

“For his theories and nostrums, they are oracular enough, 
but I either comprehend ’em not, or there is ‘miching malice’ 
and mischief in’em, but, for the most part, ringing with 
their own emptiness. Hazlitt said well of "em—‘Many are 
the wiser and better for reading Shakespeare, but nobody 
was ever wiser or better for reading Shelley.’ ”* 

This is not even Arnold’s beautiful and ineffectual angel 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain, for Lamb's 
Shelley is uninterestingly, drably, ineffective. 

In order not to take any risks of being misunderstood, 
we would insist that there is not much literary criticism as 


| “On the Genius and Character of Hogarth,” The Complete Works of 
Charles Lamb, edition cited, 

2 Letter to Wordsworth, Feb. 1801. See Lamb's Criticism, ed, E.M.W. 
Tillyard (Cambridge, 1923), p. 91. 

3 Review of Wordswerth’s Excursion, The Quarterly Review, 1814 
(Tillyard, p. 105). 

4 Review of Keats's Lamia, --abella...in The New Times, 1820 (Tillyard, 
p. 108). 

5 Letter to Barton, Augue: 1824. See The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. 
T. N. Talfourd (London, 184+), Part 2, p. 45. 


O.P. 172—2 
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good as Coleridge’s, Hazlitt’s, or Lamb’s. More than any 
other English critics (barring possibly Dryden and Keats), 
they had quick and receptive minds ; to be taken with this 
is the fact that their judgments on books and authors were 
all too often strangely erratic. It is the property, of small 
minds to be ridden with prejudices, but one confesses to 
feeling perplexed when one notices lack of imaginative 
sympathy in men who were so richly endowed with that 
virtue. The reason lay in their concept of criticism. As 
long as it is believed that literary criticism belongs to the 
genre of the personal essay—that it is a form of selfexpres- 
sion, the only difference being that the critic’s world is 
literature—we must be prepared to put up with those 
angularities from which no personality, however gifted and 
cultured, is free. 

In this work we shall often be talking of “inferior” roman- 
tic criticism, and this imposes upon us an obligation to say 
what criticism we have in mind. De Quincey is not one of 
the inferior romantic critics, but his essay “A Brief Appraisal 
of the Greek Literature in its Foremost Pretensions,”’ 
published in Taits Magazine for December 1838 and June 
1839,* shall furnish us with a specimen. To begin with, he 
tells the reader that though the question of “the compara- 
tive pretensions” of ancient and modern literatures “has been 
coming up at intervals for reconsideration more frequently” 
than any other literary problem, it has “never been pleaded 
in a style of dignity, of philosophic precision, of feeling, or of 
research, proportioned to its own merits.’’? Ironically, this 
claim prefaces a discussion which is little conspicuous for 
these virtues. For instance, does Homer repay the trouble 
of learning Greek in order to read him? No ; for while one 
does not deny that Homer is “supremely interesting,” he js 
so chiefly for “his antiquity,” for “the sublime fact” of his 
“having been coeval with the eldest of those whom the eldest 
of histories [the Bible] presents to our knowledge” ; in fact, 


1 The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, ed. David Masson ( London, 
1896-97), X, 289-341. . 
2 Collected Writings, X, 289-290, 
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“were he no better than the worst of our own old metrical 
romancers,”” he still “would, could, should, ought to, merit 
a filial attention.” Let one however “abstract from his 
sublime antiquity, and his being the very earliest of authors,” 
and one can ask what remains “in Homer, intrinsically in 
Homer, stripped of his fine draperies of time and circum- 
stance,—in the naked Homer, disapparelled of the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious antiquity,—to remune- 
rate a man for his labour in acquiring Greek.”* In one 
place indeed, he concedes to Longinus that “Homer furnished 
an ideal or model of fluent narration, picturesque descrip- 
tion, and the first outlines of what could be called charac- 
teristic delineations of persons,’—that is, character types 
which were copied “somewhat monotonously” by the Greek 
dramatists. But he here concedes more than he means. As to 
“individual passages of poctic effect,” he can recall only one— 
one in all Homer.* Comparison of the Greek poet with 
Chaucer and Milton demonstrates his inferiority. De Quincey 
engages “to produce many scores of passages from Chaucer, 
not exceeding 50 to 80 lines, which contain more of pic- 
turesque simplicity, more tenderness, more fidelity to nature, 
more felicity of sentiment, more animation of narrative, and 
more truth of character, than can be matched in all the Iliad 
or the Odyssey.” If the criterion is sublimity and the com- 
parison is made with Milton on this score, the proper question 
to ask is not “as to the comparative claims” of these two 
poets—‘‘for surely it would be absurd to compare him who 
has most with him whom we affirm to have none at all” ; the 
proper question to ask is “‘whether Homer has the very 
smallest pretensions in that point.” The catalogue of ships 
in the Iliad “is exactly on a level with the muster-roll of a 
regiment, the register of a tax-gatherer, the catalogue of an 
auctioneer,” and De Quincey has the modesty to suggest 
that he can “make a more readable poem out of an Insol- 


vent’s Balance Sheet.”* 
Having deflated Home r—-the expression is a harsh one, 


1 Collected Writings, X, 296-258. 2 Ibid. pp. 302, 306. 
3 Ibid. pp. 310-311. 
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but it is hard to think of another which correctly represents 
De Quincey’s intentions—he goes on to give his opinions of 
several other Greek classics. The essay could bear the title, 
Revaluations. Thucydides is ‘‘dull,”"* and “the chief thing to 
Say as to Pindar is to show cause, good and reasonable, 
why no man of sense should trouble his head about him.”® 
The only division of Greek literature which has not enjoyed 
unmerited renown is the Drama*—a_ subject tg which 
De Quincey returns in two subsequent essays : “Theory of 
Greek Tragedy” and “The Antigone of Sophocles as repre- 
sented on the Edinburgh Stage.”* As to the Tragic Drama, 
“I profess myself an enthusiast."*% It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that he allows his enthusiasm to run away with him: 
Recalling that in the play of Sophocles the distracted Ajax 
“fixes upon an old ram for Agamemnon,” he tells the reader 
that this is a “‘violation of tragic dignity...much worse than 
the hypertragic horrors of Titus Andronicus.” After this 
instance of “fan aberration’? which far exceeds ‘“‘the most 
memorable violation of stage decorum which has ever been 
charged upon the English Drama,” one does not understand 
how some people can talk of “the judgement displayed upon 
the Grecian stage.” ® 

Not much importance need be attached to the fact that 
the essay, “A Brief Appraisal of the Greek Literature,” was 
not included in the edition made by De Quincey himself of 
his collected writings. As David Masson insists,7 he had 
not at the time of his death completed the edition, as he had 
planned it, and the present essay might have been among 
his writings which were still awaiting republication. On 
the question whether the essay presents the writer's consi- 
dered views on Greek literature, there is decisive evidence. 
He can be found reiterating these views after several years, 
in the article “The Antigone of Sophocles,” and referring 
derisively to people who speak of the “faultless beauty” of 


1 Collected Writings, X, 318 2 Ibid. p. 313. 

3 Ibid. p. 315. + Ibid. pp. 342-359, 360-388. 
9 “The Antigone of Sophocles", p. 364. 

6 Collected Writings, X, p. 304. = 


` 


7 Ibid. (Editor's Preface), p. 6, 
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Greek literature ; its “faults...are often conspicuous,” and 
these are not “likely to be hidden for the coming century, as 
they have been for the three last.” It does not require 
a prophet to see—so De Quincey thinks—that there will be 
presently others in the field to carry on after him the work of 
demolition of the Greek ‘‘idols.”* 

However, the truth—the whole truth—is that when 
literary criticism becomes personal reminiscences of books, 
it can be fanciful, wayward and exaggerated (without being 
at all untrue to its own nature), in rejection or disparagement 
and appreciation or acceptance. Criticism, conspicuous in praise 
and blame for these faults, was yielded by the controversy 
which centered in the question whether Pope was a poet. 
Joseph Warton had not asked if Pope was a poet; it was 
assumed that he was one. It was not till the romantic 
period that the point became a controversial one : the debate — 
was opened by the Rev. William Lisle Bowles, when he 
published in 1806 an edition of Pope’s Works, and became the 
first traducer of the poet. Campbell contested the point with 
him, and the reply from Bowles, which was published in the 
form of a letter to Campbell under the title “Invariable 
Principles of Poetry,” displays an amount of moderation 
and reasonableness which his edition of the Works had not 
taught us to look for in him. The argument was put in the 
form of a syllogism. (1) The panorama of Nature is ‘“‘more 
sublime and beautiful” than man-made cities etc., and 
‘therefore more poetical”; (2) “the passions of the 
human heart” are “more poetical than artificial manners” : 
from which it follows that (3) the poet of Nature and **the 
painter of human passions” are “more poetical” than “a 
painter of external circumstances in artificial life” like Pope. 
But in his own kind—the kind is an inferior one—that 1s, 
in poetry “founded on manners,” Pope “stands alone, 


1 Collected Writings, X, 364. t- 
9 tJnvariable Principles of Poctry, in a letter addressed to ‘Thomas 


Campbell, Esq., occasioned by sgme Critical Observations in his Specimens 
of British Poetry, particularly relating to the Poetical Character of Pope.” 
Included in The Works of Lord Byron, Letters and Journals, ed. Rowland 
E. Prothero, 6 vols. (1898, rept. 1902-1904) ; V, 526-536, 
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unrivalled, and possibly never to be rivalled.” How could it 
then be said, asked Bowles, that he “ever shewed reluctance 
tò attribute” to Pope the “high name” of a poet ?* 

In his “Invariable Principles of Poetry” Bowles can be seen 
to retrace his steps, till he goes back to the late ejghtcenth- 
century position, as stated by Joseph Warton. There was 
little in it which could give provocation, and Byron was 
provoked. His two long letters to John Murray_ on the 
subject,” both written in 1821 though one was not published 
till 1835, show that he was pursuing two objectives. His 
first objective was to guard “the reputation of the most 
perfect of our poets,” whose “power in the passions” and ‘in 
description” none could “excel” and whom as “an ethical 
poet” none could hope to “equal” : the ethical], Byron further 
observed, “is the highest of all poetry.”* The other thing 
Byron occupied himself with in these letters was to run down 
his contemporaries. In one place he referred to “Mr. Bowles 
or Mr. Wordsworth, or Mr. Southey, or any of the other 
‘Naturals,’ ” and went on to characterize their poetic creed as 
“this ‘Babble of green fields’ ” ; and in the postscript to the 
second letter distinguished between “two sorts of Naturals ;— 
the Lakers, who whine about Nature because they live in 
Cumberland ; and their under-sect (which some one has mali- 
ciously called the ‘Cockney School’), who are enthusiastical 
for the country because they live in London.” He could 
endure to read Leigh Hunt, but, as for “his young people,” 
he confessed that till he read them he was “not aware of the 
fill extent of human absurdity.” One of them was “a Mr. 
John Ketch,” who, incidentally, is Keats. We shall quote 
one more sentence from these letters: “Far be it from me to 
presume that there ever was, or can be, such a thing as an 
aristrocracy of poets ; but there is a nobility of thought and 
style, open to all stations, and derived partly from talent, 
and partly from education,—which is to be found in 
Shakespeare, and Pope, and Burns, no less than in Dante and 


~ 
1 Byron, Letters and Journals, V, 532, 535. 
2 Ibid. pp. 536-592. . 
3 Ibid, p. 559. “ 
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Alfieri, but which is nowhere to be perceived in the mock 
birds and bards of Mr. Hunt’s little chorus”’”* 

These two letters of John Murray were intended to be 
made public—a fact which may be held by some to explain 
their combative spirit. It is extremely doubtful, however, if 
this explanation is the correct one, for in Byron’s private 
correspondence of the same period his preferences and 
aversions are expressed with belligerent cmphasis. Alluding 
to John Murray’s opinion of Don Juan that one-half of it is 
good, he wrote that this was to give more praise to the poem 
than was due to it, since it could be asked, “Where is the 
poetry of which one half is good? is it the Aeneid ? is it 
Miltin’s ? is it Dryden’s ? is it amy one’s except Pope's and 
Goldsmith’s, of which all is good ?”* On another occasion, 
he undertakes to “show more imagery in twenty lines of Pope 
than in any equal length of quotation in English poesy,” 
and proceeds to do so.* In letter after letter he implores 
Murray to send him a copy of Scotts Monastery ; and in 
these same letters, we find such notices of contemporary 
poets as this one of Keats : “No more Keats, I entreat :—flay 
him alive ; if some of you don’t, I must skin him myself: 
there is no bearing the drivelling idiotism of the Mankin.” 
He derisively asks if Murray knows that Wordsworth is “‘the 
ereatest of all poets past—present and to come,” and that his 
“principal publication” is Peter Bell.* For a compendious 
account of his contemporaries we can refer to the letter 
dated 12th September, 1821, in which he declares that he has 
no patience with most of the books he receives from Murray. 
“J never saw such work or works. Campbell is lecturing, 
Moore idling, Southey twaddling, Wordsworth driveling, 
Coleridge muddling, Joanna Baillie piddling, Bowles 
quibbling, squabbling, and sniveling.” But “Milman will 
do,” for he “‘has poesy in him,” and Barry Cornwall, it can be 
affirmed, “will do better by and bye.”* ‘The height of 

1 Letters and Journals, V, 318-549, 587-508, 591. 
2 Ibid. p. 18. 

3 Ibid. pp. 259-260. 

4 Ibid. pp. 96, 101. : 

5 Ibid. pp. 361-363. - 
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absurdity is reached in a letter to Moore. “As to Pope, 
I have always regarded him as the greatest name in our 
poetry. Depend upon it, the rest are barbarians....You may 
call Shakespeare and Milton pyramids, if you please, but I 
prefer the Temple of Theseus or the Parthenon to a mountain 
of burnt brick-work.” Other English poets are “fantastic 
pagodas and conventicles” about this “Greek temple” of 
Pope’s poetry." 

In choosing two leading romantics—De Quincey and Byron 
—instead of obscure writers as examples, we have been 
guided by the consideration that a literary school cannot be 
held accountable for the sins and shortcomings of its minor 
members. Aberrations of individual judgment can be found 
in all criticism, romantic or other. But we are trying to 
say that impressionistic criticism, great triumphs though it 
had in the early nineteenth century, was peculiarly liable to 
cerfain errors and faults (liable, as a system of criticism after 
we have made the deduction of individual genius and 
individual limitations), and that modern criticism is aware of 
this and has been shaped by this awareness. We shall 
choose one more instance, this one from Victorian criticism in 
which the faults of romantic criticism are at times found to 
be even more conspicuously present. 

Swinburne’s essay on Rossetti is a confutation of Ben 
Jonson’s dictum that to judge of poets is the faculty of poets. 
But Jonson’s critical experience, like Aristotle’s, was limited 
by the literatures which he knew, and had be been 
acquainted with the poetic creed of the nineteenth-century 
romantics he would in all likelihood have excluded some of 
them from the scope of his dictum. He would not, one can 
guess, have trusted the office of critic to poets in some of 
whom, according to one view, the emotional nature was 
developed at the expense of the intellectual. Criticism not 
only gained but lost as well when these pocts turned to it. 
The dangers to which criticism is exposed by supposing that 
it is a form of self-expression are real; and not the least of 
them is that when one holds this view of 
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criticism, it is fatally easy to make the transition to the stage 
when one believes that the criticism of poetry is itselfa kind 
of poetry. Not all ‘poetic criticism’ is the genuine thing. 
Consider, for instance, Swinburne’s criticism of Rossetti’s 
House af Life : 

«" follow the radiant track of this verse through brakes of 
flowers and solitudes of sunlight, past fountains hidden under 
green bloom of leaves, beneath roof-work of moving boughs 
where song and silence are one music. All passion and 
regret and strenuous hope and fiery contemplation, all 
beauty and glory of thought and vision, are built into this 
golden house where the life that reigns is love ; the very face 
of*sorrow is not cold or withered, but has the breath of 
heaven between its fresh live lips and the light of pure sweet 
blood in its cheeks ; there is a glow of summer on the red 
leaves of its regrets and the starry frost-flakes of its tears.””* 
Or this appreciation of Rossetti’s poem on Giorgione’s 
picture : 

“In the verse as on the canvass there is the breathless 
breath of overmuch delight, the passion of overrunning 
pleasure which quivers and aches on the very edge of 
heavenly tears—‘tears of perfect moan’ for excess of unfathom- 
able pleasure and burden of inexpressible things only to be 
borne by Gods in heaven ; the sweet and sovereign oppression 
of absolute beauty and the nakedness of burning life; the 
supreme pause of soul and sense at the climax of their 
consummate noon and high tide of being ; glad and sad and 
sacred, unsearchable and natural and strange.” at 

When it comes to comparing Rossetti with other poets and 
painters, Swinburne shows himself to be far from thrifty in 
the use of superlatives. Of the sonnets in House of Life he 
declares : “There are no poems of this class in English—lI 
doubt if there be any even in Dante’s Italian—so rich at once 
and pure.” Their “earnest subtleties and exquisite ardours” 
make one think of the sonnets of Shakespeare ; and though 





1 “The Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” Essays and Studies (London, 
1876), p. 66. . 
2 Ibid. p. 90. . 
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“at times” inferior to Shakespeare’s in important respects, 
they have “a nobler fullness of form, a more stately and 
shapely beauty of build,” and ‘they are of a purer and less 
turbid water than the others are at times, and not less 
fervent when more serene than they.” A little later : “there 
are no poems anywhere of more passionate meditation or 
vision more intense” than some of these sonnets; “‘none of 
more godlike grace and sovereign charm” than some others. 
Scattering his similes and superlatives with both hands, he 
proceeds from one group of sonnets to another and from the 
sonnets to the songs in House of Life ; then to Rossetti’s other 
works, poems and sonnets for pictures and translations from 
Italian poetry. “All Mr. Rossetti’s translations bear ‘the 
same evidence of a power not merely beyond reach but 
beyond attempt of other artists in language.” Having 
analysed the difficult conditions which must be satisfied by a 
good ballad—the ballad poet, for instance, must be ‘‘more 
select in his matter and terse in his treatment of what he 
selects from the heap of possible incident, than Chaucer in 
the compilation of his Anight’s Tale from the epic romance of 
Boccaccio,”—Swinburne gives his opinion of Rossetti’s experi- 
ments in this form. “Even in our affluent ballad literature 
there is no more triumphant sample of the greatness that may 
be won by a poem on these conditions than we find in the 
ballad of Sister Helen." It is not to exaggerate to say that 
Swinburne places Rossetti with Dante, Shakespeare and 
Chaucer, and sometimes above them. 


It has been found necessary to dwell on the failures and 
failings of romantic criticism, partly to remember the causes 
of the modern reaction against it, partly to emphasize certain 
points made in the present work about the criticism of the 
middle and late eighteenth century. The scientific temper of 
our age insists that the truth of criticism can be attained 
only after the critic has taken pains to instruct himself in 
necessary matters (which may be various and complex), so as 


1 Essays and Studies, pp. 65-66, 76-77, 86. . 
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not to be left at the mercy of his own perceptions. In other 
words, if criticism is to be something more than the indul- 
gence of a private taste, it has to face the responsibility 
of ascertaining the truth—of identifying and analysing the 
experience which is the play or the poem or the novel, not 
the sensations experienced by the critic in contact with it. 
A measure of de-subjectivization of one’s opinions is felt to be 
necessary, though critics differ as to the nature of the studies 
—the tools—which can best effect it. Put simply, the nece- 
ssity of scholarship to criticism has come to be increasingly 
stressed. What the present age has particularly felt is 
that while the obvious failures of romantic criticism could be 
merely ignored, there was one evil which clung to it even in 
the best work,—that the critic often substituted himself for 
his author. For instance, T. S. Eliot says that Coleridge’s 
account of Hamlet is “an attempt to present Coleridge in an 
attractive costume”? ; and Donald A. Stauffer, introducing 
a book which brings together essays by representative 
American critics, observes that Coleridge’s opinion of the 
play is of value ‘“‘only if we know Coleridge the critic as well 
as we know Hamlet, the play criticized.”* The motto of 
modern criticism is: try to know your author. Social and 
economic history, textual studies, the sciences of psychology 
and psycho-analysis, biography, philology even, and of course 
a knowledge of the literature in all its periods and also of 
other literatures, could all help if used with discrimination 
—could protect the critic from the inevitable elements of 
arbitrariness in his own personality. It is this protection 
which criticism seeks from the scholarly studies which have 
come to be regarded as auxiliary to it. (Coleridge brought 
into criticism the disciplines of philosophy and psychology 





I As Hardin Craig insists, it is to misunderstand Croce to sct up from 
his work “fa ground of opposition between scholarship and literary 
criticism’ (Trend of Shakespeare Scholarship, Shakespeare Survey, 2 
(1949), 111). 

2 The Function of Criticism, 1923. See Selected Essays (London, 1932), p. 35. 

3 Donald A. Stauffer, cd. The Intent of the Critic (Princeton Univ Press, 
1941), p. 5. 5 
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apart from this, most criticism, good and bad, was in his 
time exultantly impressionistic.) 

The validity (within proper limits) of the relationship of 
scholarship to criticism we shall take for granted in the later 
chapters, and in the present chapter which gives some 
account of English criticism as a framework for the whole 
discussion we are considering modern criticism as typically 
illustrating the relationship, Some scholarly activities, may 
be pre-critical rather than critical, but often *enough 
scholarly knowledge and skills are so intimately related to 
the critical act that it would be wholly unreal to say that 
they constitute only preparation for it.* Also, complete 
objectivity in appreciation and appraisal is not attainable. 
The hypothetical condition for its attainment, assuming that 
the critic has the requisite aesthetic awareness, is that he is 
to know all about his author that there is to know. The 
claim can be made on behalf of modern criticism that it 
strives for objectivity and has met with some success. 

F.W. Bateson’s essay “The Function of Criticism at the 
Present time,” which appeared in an early number of his 
journal Essays in Criticism, was intended as ‘fan editorial 
pronouncement” on its “point of view and programme,” The 
great vice of criticism appears to him to be irresponsibility. 
He investigates this charge by a close study of “some repre- 
sentative pronouncements by four of our best living critics’*— 
I.A. Richards, C. S. Lewis, William Empson and John Crowe 
Ransom. By irresponsibility he means the incapacity or 
failure to consider a work in its proper context. Ransom 
finds fault with Milton for having departed in Lycidas from 
the regular pattern of the canzone through an eccentric 
craving for originality, while Spenser, says Ransom, was 
content to be regular and produced a perfect poem in 
Epithalamion. On which Bateson comments: “The metrical 
innovations, however, are not an overflow of Miltonic 
egotism, as Mr. Ransom argues, but a faithful imitation of 
Tasso and his successors. It was Tasso, not Milton, who 


1 Sec David Daiches’ recent book Critical Approaches to Literature ( New 
York, 1956, English edition, 2nd Impression, 1957), pp. 170-175, 330-331. 
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monkeyed with the canzone, making the stanzas of different 
lengths and working in unrhymed lines almost anywhere.” 
“Mr. Ransom’s error was the failure to realize that Milton's 
metrics are part of the European literary tradition, whereas 
the .coptext within which he discusses them is purely English 
(Spenser’s development of the canzonc).’’* Bateson sets 
high standards for criticism ; however, in stressing the need 
of bejng responsible he only emphasizes the ideals of modern 
criticism, and dogs not propose new ideals. One may dispute 
the correctness of his findings in particular cases (Leavis, as 
we shall see, does), or one may not. But few modern critics 
will be disposed to differ with him on the fundamental 
position, that literary criticism must concentrate on discover- 
ing the true meaning and intention of the poet; and that to 
the extent it fails to do so by neglecting studies or disciplines 
which promote this end, it stands condemned. Ransom’s 
determination of the relevant facts in the particular specimen 
examined by Bateson may be open to question ; it is not that 
the former does not think that a correct determination of 
such facts must precede a sound critical judgment. 

Ransom's major work perhaps is The New Criticism, in 
which he exemplifies three types of it from Richards, Eliot 
and Yvor Winters, and proceeds to the exposition of a fourth 
type, to which he personally looks forward. His personal 
differences with them do not prevent him from recognizing 
their “modernity.” He rates Richards’ Practical Criticism as 
“one of the documents of major influence upon the thinking 
of our age.” Describing the plan of the book, he remarks : 
“In criticising the students’ ability to read the meaning of 
the poctry, Richards reveals himself as an astute reader.” 
He looks “closely at the objective poem.” “His most in- 
contestable contribution to poetic discussion, in my opinion, 
is in developing the ideal or exemplary readings, and in 
provoking such readings from other scholars.” Elsewhere 
giving a long extract from Seven Types of Ambiguity, he praises 
Empson for virtues which were not to be found “fin English 


1 EC, III (January 195%, 1, 4, 10-11, 14. 
2 John Crowe Ransom, The New Criticism (Connecticut, 1941), pp. 44-19. 
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criticism, I think, before Richards and Empson,” and since 
after them these virtues have become less rare, he thinks 
that “it is time to identify a powerful intellectual movement 
that deserves to be called a new criticism.”* As a critic 
of criticism, his concern for the correctness and relevance of 
responses and for the precise and patient formulation of 
them is everywhere evident; this is recognized by him to 
be a basic necessity, which is not allowed to be obscured by 
the fact that he personally believes that the hope for the new 
criticism lies in turning to aspects of poetry which had not 
appeared important to, or escaped the attention of, some of 
the distinguished figures of the movement. 

Bateson’s essay started a short controversy between him 
and Leavis on the function of criticism, a reference to which 
is relevant here, for in spite of sharp differences of opinion 
which emerged on the surface there was at bottom a very 
large measure of agreement on what can be considered 
essentials. * Bateson had suggested that a passage in 
. Revaluation failed to interpret correctly four lines from one 
of Marvell’s poems and four lines from Pope’s Dunctad, and 
that this failure was due to a refusal to consider the 
“context.” For Marvell and Pope, “the intellectual context” 
given respectively by “the analogical thinking of the Tudor 
and Stuart divines [for instance] and by “the philosophies 
of Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley and Hume,” and “the social 
context” which is really “a complex of religious, political 
and economic factors,” together provide “the ultimate frame- 
work, of reference within which their poems need to be 
read.” * Leavis did not admit that the determination of 
the ‘social context’ in this comprehensive sense was either 
necessary or feasible. To insist that the purpose of literary 
criticism is to reconstruct “a postulated ‘social context’ that 


I Ransom, p. lil. 

2 In Scrutiny Vol, XIX (1953) No, 3, appeared the first essay by Leavis, 
“The Responsible Critic’ ; this was in reply to Bateson's “The Function 
of Criticism at the Present Time“ in Essays in Criticism, Vol. IEI (1953) 
No. |. Bateson's rejoinder and Leaviss reply were published in 
the correspondence pages of Scrutiny Vol. XTX (1953) No. 4, 

3 EC. Vol ITT, No. l, p. 16. 
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once enclosed the poem and gave it its meaning is to set the 
student after something that no study of history, social, 
economic, political, intellectual, religious, can yield.” It is 
further to set one after something which, could it be 
achięved, would not be as useful to the critic as a knowledge 
of the context to be gained from “creative literature, read 
as creative literature.™? Leavis refused to make truce with 
Batesgn ; at the same time, he was not here making truce 
with impressionisjic criticism, against which he had been a 
life-long campaigner. It is to make literary criticism a 
discipline to say as he did on this occasion : “Knowledge 
(as T have already said) is needed for the critic’s work, but 
the most essential kind of knowledge can come only from an 
intelligent frequentation of the poetry—the poetry of the 
age in question, and the poetry of other ages.""* Further, 
he did not dismiss knowledge of a non-literary kind as use- 
less. Aware that some of his statements made it possible 
for him to be misunderstood on this point, he expressly 
stated that he would not “like to insulate literature for 
study, in some pure realm of ‘literary values’ (whatever they 
might bej.” A few lines later, he reiterated with some 
emphasis his belief that “the study of literature should be 
associated with extra-literary studies” ; however, this was 
to be done not to the “inordinate” extent and “in the way 
Mr. Bateson proposes.’’* 

Between one modern critic and another there may be 
differences, even important differences, but the basic critical 
idea is everywhere, or almost everywhere the same,—wthat 
knowledge is a precondition for the attainment of sound 
and stable critical standards. The emergence of the idea of 
the responsible critic is the most noteworthy event in the 
history of the literary criticism of our century. The critic's 
responsibility 1s discharged if he has made some contribution 
to the task, which is the joint enterprise of criticism, of 
elucidating the meaning and form of the experience which is 


| Serntiny, Vol, XTX. No. 3, p. 174. 
2 Scrutiny, Vol. XTX. No 4, p. 325, 
3 Scrutiny, Vol, XIX, No. 3, p- 174, 
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offered to him in this or that play or poem. To elucidate in 
this sense is to evaluate. There are many significant ways 
of exploring the artist's meaning, and differences of opinion 
as to their relative significance and usefulness have given us 
the various kinds of modern criticism. T.S. Eliot, believing 
that no artist “has his complete meaning alone,” that is, 
apart from tradition, which is nothing less than the whole 
history of European literature, observes that we ‘“‘gannot 
value him alone” but “must set him, for gontrast and com- 
parison” among other writers ; and adds, “I mean this as a 
principle of aesthetic, not merely historical, criticism.” * 
He mentions W.P. Ker, whose books Epic ani Romance and 
The Dark Ages? remain outstanding examples of what can 
be done to promote the knowledge and appreciation 
of poetry on the principles of criticism laid down by 
Eliot. 

Representative of a large body of modern criticism which it 
has inspired and guided, is I.A. Richards’ book Principles of 
Literary Criticism, which appeared in 1924. Dr. Richards’ 
theory of aesthetic value or the details of his analysis of the 
psychology of aesthetic experience do not concern us here. 
What is relevant to our present thesis is that directing the 
whole work is his effort to find the bases of sound critical 
judgments. Realizing that some “explanation of the struc- 
ture of the book is necessary, because “its progress appears to 
be interrupted by lengthy excursions into theory of value, or 
into general psychology,” he says : 

“Criticism, as I understand it, is the endeavour to dis- 
criminate between experiences and to evaluate them. We 
cannot do this without some understanding of the nature 
of experience, or without theories of valuation and communi- 
cation. Such principles as apply in criticism must be taken 
from these more fundamental studies. All other critical 


1 Tradition and the Individual Talent, 1917. See Selected Essays (London, 
1932), p. 15. 

2 Epic and Romance: Essays on Mediaeval Literature, 1896 (2nd edition, 
London, 1908). The Dark Ages, 1904 (2nd itpression, Edinburgh and 
London, 1911). 
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principles ‘are arbitrary, and the history of the subject is 
a record of their obstructive influence.” ? 

Elsewhere, while stressing “the great advance made upon 
prescientific speculation,” he ridicules the loose, unscientific 
use of language which once accompanied sloppiness in 
thought and maudlin sentiment, and understood criticism as 
beating the air in vain with a talk about “that paralysing 
apparition Beauty, the ineffable, ultimate, unanalysable 


simple "Idga,” and about other ‘equally bogus entities.” * — 


The use of the wérd “prescientific’’ to describe much of the 
critical speculation of the past shows what sort of qualities 
Richards himself would expect in criticism. Evaluating 
experiences is a subjective function; the hope of modern 
criticism is that this function can be controlled and guided by 
prescribing various studies and disciplines, though opinions 
vary as to their relative importance. Eliot commends one ; 
Richards experiments with another. 

Some recent good criticism has by a kind of division of 
labour wholly occupied itself with meaning and ‘pure’ literary 
values, the ‘goodness’ ( where it exists ) being the result of 
sustained, alert, many-sided attentiveness to the text; it is 
scholarly criticism in its own right. 

A third division of modern criticism, which also shares 
the concern for being objective in the exercise of a function 
where being objective is as difficult as it is necessary, concen- 
trates on the study of literature in its proper setting. 
The critic may set himself to work on the general climate 
of ideas and beliefs, and come out with such excellent 
commentaries on a period as E.M.W. Tillyard’s “The 
Elizabethan World Picture,* Hardin Craig's The Enchanted 
Glass.* and Theodore Spencer's Shakespeare and the Nature 


| Principles of Literary Criticism, Srl ed. (London, 1928), Preface, pp. l-2. 

2 Ibid. p. 1%. 

3 Third impression, London, 1943. And to supplement it by a study 
“of Man as Microcosm,” J. B. Bamborough, The Little World ef Man 
(London, 1952), p. 13, 

4 The Enchanted Glass : the Elizabethan Mind in Literature (1955 ; Oxford, 
1950), K 
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of Man:* or he may explore the history of a significant 
idea like A. O. Lovejoy in The Great Chain of Being,? like 
Basil Willey in The Seventeenth Century Background? or 
The Eighteenth Century Background.t Or, he may devote 
himself to the study of social and economic conditions, 
believing that these determine, though in part, the content 
and meaning of living in any given period; and that as 
the literature of the period embodies its essential life, life 
as actually lived, a work can be understood only by, sfudying 
it as in part the product of the influence” of certain “‘extra- 
personal conditions” on the writer’s genius. The expression 
occurs in L.C. Knights’s book, Drama and Society in the Age of 
Ben Jonson. An indispensable aid to critical valuatioh as 
such socio-literary studies are, of more debatable usefulness is 
their extension in Marxist criticism, in which, as in Philip 
Henderson's book, The Poet and Society, the interest centres in 
the attitude to society “implicit” in a work and “‘the replacing 
of literary and aesthetic by political and economic standards” 
is regarded as unavoidable.” In Shakespeare criticism, 
the recognition of the necessity of studying the plays in their 
Elizabethan setting initiated a new and fruitful line of 
investigation in the studies of Granville-Barker. Recalling 
a fact which was being ignored —that “varicties of stagecraft 
and stage were not historical accidents but artistic actuali- 
ties, that Greek drama belonged in a Greek theatre, that 
Elizabethan plays, therefore, would, presumably, go best 
upon an Elizabethan stage’’—he examined the plays witha 
view to finding out the essentials of Shakespeare's stagecraft ; 


d 

I Lowell Lectures, 1942 (New York, 1945). 

9 The Great Chain of Being , A Study of the History of an Idea, William 
James Lectures, 1932-33 (Harvard Univ. Press, 1936. Sixth Printing, 1957). 

3 (1934; Gth Impression, London, 1953). Explaining in the Preface the 
objectives of the book, Basil Willey quotes the following sentence from 
TS. Eliots The Use of Portry and the Use of Criticism: “In attempting 
to win a full understanding of the poetry of a period you are led to 
the consideration of subjects which at first sight appear to have little 
bearing upon poctry.” 4 (London, 1940), 

5 ( London, 1937, p. 177 ). Since our object is illustration, we have in 
each case mentioned only one or two works. e 

6 The Poet and Society (1939), p. 33. ° 
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to finding out how the playwright himself would have the 
plays produced—“all merely incidental circumstances apart” 
—and understood. Even relatively unimportant aspects 
of the contemporary situation have been made to make 
effective, contributions to the study of a work. The state of 
the language in Elizabethan England has been the subject 
of F. P. Wilson's Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life,” 
while the possibilities of this line of investigation in literary 
history Were demgnstrated by F. W. Bateson in his little 
book English Poetry and the English Language,* where fresh 
light is constantly being thrown on the evolution of poetry 
by following the evolution of the language. Perhaps the 
inmost important element in the contemporary situation is the 
state of the literature : this importance is fully recognized in 
modern criticism. ! 

Again, textual studies are a field in which the modern 
critical spirit loves to exert itself and has won many 
triumphs. Though such studies sometimes become an end 
in themselves, they are generally not so, but are pursued 
with the object of establishing the study of a writer on solid 
foundations, the objective reality of the correct text. 
Referring to the ‘“dithyrambs’” of nineteenth-century 
Shakespeare criticism, M. Legouis explains that the modern 
reaction against it was in part imspired by the knowledge 
that the text required to be subjected to careful investiga- 
tion.* After the remarkable successes of this century in 
the textual studies of Shakespeare, it should not be found 
difficult to believe that these have made a “‘contribution to 

1 Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series (rept. London, 1933), Introduction, 
pp- X, xiii. 

2 Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy, 1941. Printed . 
separately, from Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XXVII. 

3 English Poetry and the English Language: an Experiment in Literary 
History (Oxford, 1934). 

4 “La Réaction contre la Critique Romantique de Shakespeare,” E& S, 
XIII (1928), 74-75. (“Ce quelque chose d'enflé et de tendu qui avait 
marqué la critique romantique mettait maintenant en défiance ct 
provoquait la sourire. Au licu de dithyrambes on réclamait des statis- 


tiques....Vers le même terips une analyse de plus en plus mériculeuse 
s'acharnait sur le texte mêmo de cette bible qu'était l'in-folio de 1625,"") 
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the interpretation, criticism and enjoyment of Shakespeare, ™1 
—for it is in that belief that the textual critic works. To 
take an instance, the knowledge that Shakespearian texts 
were punctuated rhetorically rather than grammatically 
(now supplemented by some knowledge of Elizabethan 
pronunciation)—valuable clues how the verse was actually 
spoken—does take us one step nearer to him.* It is in 
knowledge of such kind as this that we are enabled to ¢xplain 
this or that aspect of Shakespeare’s art, this or that pheno- 
menon of the world where the plays belong. 


_ 


The critic can have one of several attitudes towards his 
author. He may come to him with a ready-made critical 
system, and try him by it, as though he has the laws of 
letters in his keeping ; the author has to receive the sentence 
from him, as from a judge. Or he may decline the office of 
a judge, and think that reading poetry is an experience, and 
that true literary criticism is the lyrical expression of that 
experience. Or he—aware that when the nature of literary 
criticism is so understood, it becomes liable to grave abuses, 
that all experience tends to become conditioned by the state 
of the experiencing mind unless proper correctives are 
applicd—may make a heroic effort to be objective. Believing 
that his first business is to explain his author and that other 
things come afterwards, he may be led to examine the 
constitution of his genius and his intentions in a particular 
work, both by an intensive study of the work in question and 
by investigating the formative influences on his mind. The 
first critic judges ; the second experiences and “interprets” ; 
the third explains and interprets. (This is more than a 
distinction between kinds of criticism, for the kinds largely 
represent phases of historical evolution, and in the context of 
history, and also in itself, it is an interesting and important 


1 Peter Alexander, ‘“‘Restoring Shakespeare: the Modern Editor's 
Task,” Shakespeare Survey, 5 (1952), p. 9. 

2 Percy Simpson, Shakespearian Punctuation ( Oxford, 1911); Helge 
Kikeritz, Shakespeare's Pronunciation (New Haven, 1953). 
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question if the literary criticism of the second half of the 
cighteenth century should not be affiliated to the third 
rather than to the second of these categories of criticism.) 





CHAPTER II 
THe Precursors or ROMANTIC Criticism 7 


There- are, on a very general view, three phases in the 
history of English criticism: neo-classical ( Elizabethan, 
Restoration and Augustan), romantic, and modern (20th- 
century). In this history, the later cighteenth century is 
assigned a transitiOnal role. It is said to have effected the 
transition from neo-classic to romantic—to have produced a 
body of criticism whose character can be identified as 
romantic, however its worth is assessed ; to have substituted 
it in the place of the classical-rationalist criticism which was 
then in a state of fast decomposition. Periods of transition 
have a special interest, and though modern scholarship was 
at first inclined to avoid this particular period, it has lately 
by intensive attentions made up for its former neglect. 

The genesis of the interest in the literary criticism of the 
later cighteenth century is to be found in the work of two 
American scholars, W.L. Phelps and H.A. Beers. Edmund 
Gosse compained in 1889, in his well-known History of 
Eighteenth Century Literature : “Too little attention has been 
given to the growth of literary criticism in England.’ His 
own interest was not in criticism, which he relegated to the 
chapter of concluding remarks. Further, in the two para- 
graphs he reserved for the subject—for all eighteenth-century 
criticism» —he denied that it had any such interest as attaches 
to a period of beginnings or anticipations - “The criticisnf of 
Matthew Arnold or Sainte-Beuve is not a development of 
such criticism as that of Hurd; it is something wholly 
different in kind, starting from another basis and aiming at 
another goal.” ‘The works of Phelps and Beers owe their 
interest and importance to the fact that they give a consis- 
tent presentation of the point of view that romantic criticism 
is a development of such criticism as that of Hurd. (The 


| A HMislory of Eighteenth Century Literature (1660-1780), London, 1809, 
rept., 1922), p. 394. 4 
2 Gosse, p. 395. 
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point of view itself was not quite unknown even before 
them.) The former's Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement (1895) is a study in eighteenth century literature in 
general, but it speaks of “the critical side of the Romantic 
movement”? and discusses at some length Young’s Conjectures 
on Original Composition, Thomas Warton’s Observations on the 
Faerie Queene, Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance, Blair's 
Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian and Joseph VWarton’s 
Essay on the Genius and Writings of Poje, beside? drawing 
attention to a number of other contributors to the movement. 
This recognition of the role of criticism is unexpected, in 
view of the author's general thesis, that the romanticism of 
the period was “largely unconscious.”** Beers’s treatment of 
the criticism is somewhat fuller than that of Phelps ; one 
reason is that the latter limits himself to 1765, whereas the 
former covers the whole century, and therefore can discuss 
such works as Warton’s History of English Poetry and Robert 
Wood's Essay on the Original Genius and Writints of Homer. 
A second reason perhaps is that Beers thinks that English 
romanticism in the eighteenth century was quite self- 
conscious. A conscious movement derives some of its 
strength from its critics, who by reason of this become 
entitled to—and receive—a larger share of the historian’s 
attentions. Beers says, for instance, that the movement “had 
its critical formulas and its programme, just as Queen Anne 
classicism had,” in proof of which he refers to Joseph Warton 
whose “literary principles, in general, were consciously and 
pe@emically romantic’; and he speaks of Hurd’s Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance as “this pronunciamento of very 
advanced romantic doctrine.”** 

The first complete account of the literary criticism of 
the later eighteenth century was given by Saintsbury. His 
encyclopaedic History of Criticism and Literary Taste in 


> 


| The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement =: a Study in Eighteenth 
Century Literature (Boston, 1893), p. 82. 

2 Ibid. p. 175. 

3 A History of English Romanticism in the Liehteenth Gentur 


2 | y (New York, 
G98, rept. 1916), pp. 216, 220, 223, 
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. 
Europe (1900-1904) has a chapter on the “English Precursors 
of Romanticism,’ who include Gray, the Wartons, Hurd, 
and the philosophical writers on aesthetic theory (much 
as he doubts the utility of aesthetics). Saintsbury also 
initjatgs the study of the history of particular branches 
of criticism during this formative period, when he 
examines the contributions made to the movement by 
inquyies into prosody and rhythm, especially by those of 
John Mason and William Mitford. Another useful direction 
in which he has been followed by many is to have studied 
separately the development of the criticism of the three 
greatest English writers, Chaucer, Shakespeare and Spenser. 
In the Interchapter he indicates some of the types of critical 
activity in which the later eighteenth century engaged, in 
pursuit of its aim which was the ‘rediscovery and revalua- 
tion’ of the old treasures of vernacular literature.’ He 
particularly mentions Literary History and Comparative 
Literary History, and Textual Editing. Summing up the 
character of the period he says that whether consciously or 
unconsciously, the course of English criticism was set towards 
“the Fair Haven of Romanticism.’’* 

Edmund Gosse, in the Warton Lecture on English Poetry 
for 1915, characterized the two Wartons as “two pioncers of 
romanticism,” in their capacities both as poets and critics. 
At the end of the lecture, he sums up their criticism as 
follows : “I hope I have made good my claim that it was 
the Wartons who introduced into the discussion of English 
poetry the principle of Romanticism.” It is interestyag to 
compare this opinion with that which he expressed on later 
eighteenth-century criticism in general twenty-five years 
earlier; also, in the single reference to Thomas Warton 
as a critic there was then no hint that by “his resuscitations 
of the forgotten masterpieces of the elder poets”* Warton 

1 The English Chapters issucd separately as A History of English 
Criticism, ed. cit., p. 308. 


2 Ibid. p. 301. 
3 Two Pioneers of Romanticism: Joseph and Thomas Warton (Proc. Brit. 


Acad., 1915-16), p. 162. œ 
4 A History of EighteentA Century Literature, p. 325. 
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achieved something that was of significance for the future of 
criticism. 

Since Saintsbury, there have appeared three books in each 
of which an attempt has been made to give a comprehensive 
account of the period : A. Bosker’s Literary Criticism in the Age 
of Johnson (1930), J. W. H. Atkins’ English Literary Criticism : 
17th and 18th Centuries (1951), and René Wellek’s A History of 
Modern Criticism, of which the first of four volumes (1955, ) is 
devoted to the later eighteenth century.* ,Bosker’s “analysis 
reveals the existence of three schools of critics : “the believers 
in the doctrine of reason,” “the champions of taste,” and the 
true precursors of romanticism. His opinion of the relafive 
Strength of the three groups—“‘the judicial school of criticism 
reigned supreme’’*—is evidence of a new feeling that the 
romantic elements have been exaggerated, although he neither 


denies their existence nor their importance. It scems to him 


that the establishment by the Wartons and Hurd of “a new 
conception of poetry, based on the supremacy of the imagi- 
nation” is the “most important feature of English literary 
criticism in the Age of Johnson.”* ~ But the romantics though 
important (because the future was with them) were not 
influential, and criticism, says Bosker, continued to be in 
great part dominated by the rationalistic outlook. He seems 
half-hearted, at moments apologetic, beside Atkins who 


1 W. K. Wimsatt’s and Cleanth Brooks's intention in Lilerary Criticism : 
A Short History, the latest history of criticism to have appeared ( New 
York, 1957), is to present this history “‘in terms of a single point of view and 
a singl kind of thinking,” not (says Robert Marsh) to be concerned with 
“the different critical problems and solutions which men from time to time 
have thought important or compelling” (Review Article, MP, May 1958.) 
The work is not comprehensive, nor is conceived as objective history, and 
considers little eighteenth century criticism other than the neo-classical 
and the new aesthetics. 

2 Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnsen (1930, 2nd edition, Groningen, 
1954), p. 308. 

3 Ibid. p. 310. A convenient summary of Bosker’s position is to be 
found in the Preface to the Second edition, 

Cautious estimates of preromanticism have also been given by She rard 
Vines (The Course of English Classicism, London, 1930, p. 156) and T: A, 
Necdharn (Taste and Criticism in the Eighteenth Century, London 1952, p. 15). 
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all 
speaks with Saintsbury’s enthusiasm—perhaps with more 
than Saintsbury’s enthusiasm—of the works of critics which 
prepared the way for the triumphs of nineteenth-century 
romanticism. In the chapter which has the title “The 
Widening Outlook” he says: “Between 1750 and 1765 there 
appeared a remarkable body of criticism—the works of 
Lowth and Young, of Gray, the Wartons and Hurd—works 
which, by their methods and findings alike, suggested a fresh 
approaclr to the whole critical business.”"* ‘Their importance 
is shown by him to be both intrinsic and historical ; 
particularly, his account of Thomas Warton, Gray 
and Lowth corrects the faults of underemphasis—of 
low and hesitant praise—from which the critical 
appraisals of the period have sometimes suffered. As far as 
we can recall, he is also the only historian of the criticism of 
the period to have devoted a separate chapter to its 
Shakespeare studies, with a view to examining the develop- 
ment of critical ideas and methods in a particular sector. 
Finally, René Wellek’s book is a history of modern criticism, 
and begins at the middle of the eighteenth century because it 
is about this time that “divers new trends emerge which carly 
in the 19th century crystallized into romantic movements.” * 
Bosker and Atkins have remembered the European 
background of English criticism, but it is in Wellek’s’ 
work, after Saintsbury’s, that the advantages of 
a complete integration of English critical history into the 
larger European history are evident. He shows that 
“modern subjective aesthetics and a historical conceptiqn of 
the development of literature were formulated in England 
and Scotland first, whatever the scattered anticipations 
elsewhere.” More particularly, the latter clement was “an 
english contribution.” * On the general character of later 
cighteenth-century criticism, his opinion is the same as 


t Kuglish Literary Criticism : 17ih and (8th Centuries (London, 1951), 
p- 187. | 

2 A History of Modern Criticism, 1750-1950, 4 volumes. Vol, I, The Laler 
Eighteenth Century (Yale, 1955). p. 1. 

3 Ibid. pp. 105, 124. 
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Bosker’s, cautious but not negative. Remarking that “‘insis- 
tence on the undeniable survivals” of neo-classicism should 
not be allowed to obscure or “minimize the revolutionary 
elements,” he cautions us against two extremes : against the 
“older interpretations” (e.g. Beers’s, Saintsbury’s) which 
magnified preromanticism and against the recent “fashion” 

of completely denying its existence.* 

This “fashion” is very recent indeed, and as can be seen 
from Wellek’s contemptuous references, | has beeome dis- 
credited even before it has been established. In denying 
that the later eighteenth century had at all broken with 
neo-classicism it reverts to the critical position as stated 
by Gosse in 1889 and ignores the work of a half-cerflury 
beginning with Phelps, Beers and Saintsbury,—a body of 
work which has agreed on the existence of preromanticism, 
though opinions have differed on its nature and strength. 
This body of work is so large and varied, and some of it is so 
widely scattered in the learned journals, that it is impossible 
to give a complete account of it ; and we are not endeavour- 
ing to do so. There are chapters or volumes in general 
histories of criticism ( Saintsbury’s, Atkins’, Wellek’s ), besides 
comprehensive studies of the period (Bosker’s). There are 
also works devoted, wholly or in part, to the study of 
particular aspects or sectors of later cighteenth-century 
criticism. One of the earliest was that of G. M. Miller, 
who studied the historical point of view in English criticism 
from 1570-1770 ; the choice of the latter date is explained 
by the fact that he believed that the transition to roman- 
ticism had been virtually completed by then.” Robertson's 
Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the Eighteenth Century, 
published in 1923, tries to prove that “the movement which 
led to the dethronement of the Reason as the chief arbiter 
in poetic creation, and gave the first place to the Imagina- 
tion,” originated in Italy, not England. Besides giving an 
account of the aesthetic movement in Italy at the end of the 


I Wellek, pp. 105-106. 
2 The Histerical Point E View in English ey Criticism from 157081770 
(Heidelberg, 1913), p. 4 
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seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
he estimates its influence on contemporary French and 
English criticism. His thesis rests on the premise that 
England waited for Addison “to take the most important 
step towards a new aesthetic theory,” further that Addison 
might have known Muratori.* In a more recent book From 
Classic to Romantic ( 1946 ), W. J. Bate illustrates “‘the extent, 
the pegvasiveness, and the variety of the anti-rationalistic 
movement of whigh romanticism reflects or comprises the 
first stage.”* The book has the sub-title “Premises of Taste 
in Eighteenth-Century England,” which in the author's 
analysis are seen to be those of classicism and neo-classicism 
(with their modifications in Johnson) ; and those pointing 
to the growth of subjectivism, the premise of the Association 
of Ideas and the premise of Feeling. Basil Willey’s The 
Eighteenth Century Background restricts itself to illustrating “the 
importance, in that century, of the idea of ‘Nature’ in 
religion, ethics, philosophy and politics, and in particular to 
[ indicating ] some stages in that divinization of ‘Nature’ 
which culminates in Wordsworth.” * 

René Wellek has written the history of English Literary 
History. Warton, by whom were formulated ‘fall the main 
problems of nineteenth-century literary history,” seems to 
him appropriately to close a study which is concerned with 
beginnings.* To glance at the work done in some other 
fields of eighteenth-century criticism : David Nichol Smith's 
little but valuable book Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century 
detects in this period several interesting anticipation of 
modern scholarship ; however, the general tendency of the 
book is to regard the work of the period as the 
beginning of ‘the new criticism,’ by which he means the 
criticism of, and since the time of, the great romantics.“ 


1 Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory in the Fighteenth Century 
(Cambridge, 1923), Preface, page Vv» and pp. 240, 242-249. 

2 Cambridge, U.S.A., 1946 ; 2nd impression, 1949, p. 165. 

3 London, 1940, Preface. 

4 The Rise of English Literary History (Chapel Hill, the Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1941), p- 201., 

5 Oxford, 1928, pp. 46 note, 58-60, 78-80, 90-91, 
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In view of D. N. Smith’s insistence that the eighteenth- 
century scholars “anticipated us in more than we 
think,” it is interesting to note that he refrains from 
making a distinction—a distinction which in this context 
appears to us to be necessary—between romantic and modern 
criticism. We will return to this point. J. Isaacs has a 
more positive point of view in an essay on Shakespearian 
scholarship, which appeared in A Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies a few years after D. N. Smith’s little Wook. He 
enumerates (in a paragraph) anticipations of present-day 
Shakespearian scholarship in ‘Theobald, Steevens, Rev. 
Samuel Ayscough, T. Edwards, George Chalmers, Malone, 
Whiter and several others.* Augustus Rallis A History of 
Shakespearian Criticism has two chapters on the later eighteenth 
century ( 1765-1777, 1779-1807 ), of which the general drift is 
that the period was marked by the struggle between the 
forces of classicism and romanticism with classicism on the 
retreat.” In Spenser criticism, mention may be made of 
the early work ( 1911 ) of H. E. Cory.” The last chapter of 
this work, purporting to give the final phase of the criticism 
of Spenser, has the title “The Triumph of Romanticism,” and 
considers, from the later eighteenth century, the Wartons 
Hurd and Beattie. Discussing a passage from Thomas Warton’s 
Observations on the Faerie Queene, Cory says : “Now we stand on 


1 Cambridge, 1934. See the chapter, “Shakespearian 
pp. 311-313. 

2 For us an interesting suggestion in this book is that the criticism of 
this period “divided between praise and blame, and lacking the extreme 
reverence of the nineteenth century, is not unlike that of today" ; and that 
“many of the faults’’ this criticism pointed out “ are being rediscovered 
now that the age of faith is over, but with this difference that what we 
now regard as incidental were obstacles to recognition of Shakespeare's 
genius in the time of Steevens."" Ralli, however, doc: not say more than 
that what the two centuries—the eighteenth and the twenticth—have jn 
common is the readiness to recognize that Shakespeare can do wrong, Itis 
his view that there can be no real parallel between the mechanical 
apportionment of praise and blame in the early criticism and the discrimi- 
nating, informed appreciations of Shakespeare's genius, which the best 
critics of our own age have contributed. (Ralli, 1932, 1, 107, 67). 

3 The Crilies of Edmund Spenser (Univesity of California Publications in 
Modern Philology, 1911). 


Scholarship,” 
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the brink of romanticism.”** Clarissa Rinaker’s sympathetic 
study of Warton—to make a monograph on a critic of the 
period our final example—stresses repeatedly his scholarship, 
and characterizes the Odservations as “the first important piece 
of modern historical criticism in the field of English 
literature.” It is evident however that she has no intention 
of describing Warton as anything but a forerunner of the 
romantics. By some of his pronouncements he opened [in 
criticism]. the way for the whole romantic exaltation of 
feeling” ; and “in nothing is his ‘romanticism’ more evident 
than in his Mistory of English Poetry.” 


A review of the rapidly growing literature on eighteenth- 
century criticism does not secem to have been much attempted 
before, and yet it has the kind of interest which all history of 
criticism has. Our own account has no pretensions to complete- 
ness. But it would have served to draw attention to the fact 
that the agreed position is that this criticism bequeathed to 
later criticism a legacy of romanticism ; however, the emphasis 
with which this position is held considerably varies. 

The revolutionary elements inthis criticism have not 
generally been and should certainly not be ignored, but we 
can ask ifa different description of their character than the 
one at present given is not desirable. In other words: Is this 
character romantic ? Neo-classicism was the species of ortho- 
doxy on which war was declared, but the only alternative to 
the neo-classic is not the romantic. Our own view is that 
English literary criticism during the later eighteenth century 
acquired a character which--if comparison is attempted— 
should be identified as modern rather than as romantic ; 
a view which we present for what it is worth. ...One point 
has here to be disposed of, as there will be no occasion for 
dealing with it later. True, the period toiled to build the 
aesthetics of imagination and feeling, on the ruins of the neo- 


1 Cory, p. 166. 
2 Thomas Warton: A Biog»aphical and Critical Study (Univ. of Mlinois, 


1916), pp, 38, 46, 84 . 
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classical poetics. But this was not the most important part of 
its achievement ; besides, the possession of such ideas as that 
the imagination, not reason, is the sovereign creative faculty 
and that emotion before any thing else is the stuff of which 
poetry is made, is not an exclusive characteristic of romanti- 
cism. Modern criticism possesses these ideas in common with 
romantic criticism, and in common opposition to the neo- 
classic. Their emergence in the criticism of the eighteenth 
century does not put us in a position to draw any simple and 
obvious conclusions. Particular attention has to be paid to 
the work in which the period most distinguished itself : that 
is, the actual criticism of literature, not literary theory. 
This positive and practical work of evaluation (with expfana- 
tion) of the elder English writers who had before’ been 
generally misunderstood and either ignored or undervalued 
comprises the bulk of good later cighteenth-century criticism, 
and it has an astonishing modernity. Its temper is the temper 
of modern criticism ; its attitudes are its attitudes; its 
interests are its interests. 

When we shall concentrate on our point of view, we may 
seem to overstate it, and it is necessary that we make 
here a few plain statements. The literary criticism of a period 
cannot be completely reduced to one or two simple 
categories. In the literary criticism of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, there were large neo-classical survivals, 
and criticism sometimes does not rise above, perhaps does not 
rise to, the level of mediocrity. There were a few romantic 
elements too.* We shall take for granted the existence of 
criticism of both kinds. What merits consideration is that in 
fundamental aspects the great body of the literary criticism of the 
period ( neo-classical criticism apart ) belongs with the work of 
the twentieth century rather than with that of the early 
nineteenth. Its character has seemed romantic only in the 
historical context of neo-classical criticism. 


1 This period had some impressionistic criticism of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Milton, and mediaeval poetry. Romantic impressionism (in its weaker 
forms ) was so far from being unknown thas Hurd raised his voice against 
itas against a menace, See chapter V., . 
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It has happened for some reason or other that though 
acutely conscious of the differences between romantic and 
modern criticism, modern scholars have not kept these 
differences in md when discussing the work of the later 
veighteenth-century critics. English criticism had more or 
less a history of neo-classicism from the Elizabethan period to 
the middle of the cighteenth century, and in the perspective 
of this “history—by, the effect of the contrast which this 
perspective gives—all later criticism may seem in greater 
or smaller degree romantic. An implied premise in much 
discussion of the later cighteenth century has been that the 
period is the dividing line between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ 
criticism—the latter term being used for romantic criticism 
or compendiously for all later criticism, romantic and 
modern. In thus drawing the boundaries, a simple classi- 
fication is adopted: classic (that is, neo-classic) and romantic.* 
If it is an error to regard the major critics of the later 
eighteenth century as romantics, the source of this error is 
the omission to make (when discussing them) the distinction 
between romantic and modern.” It is this omission which 
has led to their being mentioned with the romantic critics, 
who were nearest to them in time. Also responsible for this 
error (if it is one) is perhaps the fact that many of the books 
on later eighteenth-century criticism were written quite a 
long time ago, when the distinction between romantic and 
modern was not felt as keenly as it is now. When Phelps, 

l The use of terms differs. Some distinguish between the neo-classic ®nd 
the ‘new’ criticism ; others, the neo-classic and the ‘romantic’ - others 
again, the neo-classic and the ‘modern’. The opposition implied, whatever 
the terms used to describe it, is between the neo-classic and the romantic. This does 
not require explanation, when the terms ‘new’, ‘romantic’, ‘modern’ are in 
this discussion restricted to the criticism of the early nineteenth century. 
But they are used by some of the criticism of the nineteenth and the 
twentieth century, presumably because all later criticism seems romantic 
( or elements in all later criticism scem romantic ) beside the neo-classic. 

29 In a discussion of the relations of the later criticism with the neo- 
classic, the distinction between romantic and modern has been thought 
unnecessary ; and it can be dispensed with. But in a discussion of the 
relations of the later criticism with the work of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, the distinction is necessary. 


O.P, 172—4 3 
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Beers, or Saintsbury wrote, the distinction had emerged, but 
not with sufficient clearnesss; and it might not have been 
regarded as important. ‘This distinction now pervades the 
consciousness of criticism. The present work is simply at 
revaluation in historical terms of the critical work of the 
later eighteenth century, keeping the distinction between 
romantic and modern in mind. > 

Earlier, we had drawn attention to „the considerable 
differences of opinion that exist on the strength of 
the romantic elements in the eighteenth century. These — 
differences in assessment are evidently due to the feeling 
of some critics that not all the elements described * by 
others as romantic can appropriately be so described. 
We share their feeling ; but to avoid characterizing the period 
as pronouncedly romantic, they tend to overemphasize the 
neo-classic survivals. In doing so, they underrate the impor- 
tance this criticism had for the future. 

The present work does not give a comprehensive account 
of the literary criticism of Johnson’s age. For one thing, the 
writings on aesthetic theory are excluded, and the actual 
criticism of literature is made our exclusive concern. This 
renunciation on our part of an interesting part of the subject 
is voluntary, but we have given reasons for our belief that we 
are not by this reducing the validity of our main position. The 
later eighteenth century laid the foundations on which with 
contributions from cach succeeding age time has built the new 
aesthetics ; but a poetics of which the two or three basic 
ideas are the common possession of the later eighteenth, the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth century does not create a pre- 
sumption of romanticism, though if isolated from other work 
of the later eighteenth century and set for contrast beside the 
old classical-rationalist criticism, it may seem romantic and 
has generally been so regarded. By the same token, modern 
criticism also is romantic, and yet no one would dream of 
saying so; all we can say is that modern and romantic 
criticism have some elements in common and that later 
eighteenth-century criticism is not more romantic in temper 
and interests than modern criticism is, To understand the 


5 
= 
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period, we have to look with particular care at its 
distinctive work—for in the criticism of literature it generally 
revealed a mind which is not that of the early nineteenth 
century ;, in, this work, moreover, its major interest lay.* 
“Secondly, in dealing with this work and comparing it our 
- intention is to limit ourseleves to the illustration of attitudes, 
interests, and methods, with a view to showing its modernity ; 
at the same“*time, to. give an adequate description of the 
major works, so as to show that this. ‘modernity’ was their 
_ predominant characteristic. 

Some of the elements which to our mind constitute the 
‘modern™ temper in later cighteenth-century criticism will 

be investigated in the next three chapters,” 


| Later cighteenth-century works on aesthetic theory (the essays and 
treatises of Burke, Young, Gerard, Kames, Mitford, Alison and others) 
strengthened the forces of romanticism by cancelling or modifying neo- 
classical standards. But they do not constitute a body of romantic, in 
contradistinction to modern, criticism, whatever they are (a matter in which 
opinion widely varies). 

2 The present chapter has perhaps raised more questions than we have 
heen able to answer. One or two" outstanding questions will be dealt with 
in the chapter of concluding remarks (chap, XII). 





CHAPTER III 
THE MODERNITY or LATER EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY .CRITICISM 


‘The presence of a strong historical sense in later eighteenth- 
century criticism has been investigated or commented upon 
in many of the works mentioned in the previous chapter. 
However, two things may be insisted upon. In the first 
place, historical criticism (in an adequate sense of the 
expression) is not the same thing as literary history, though 
undeniably capable of benefiting by it. Nor does literary 
history exclude the former—as we shall see, Warton’s History 
of English Poetry contains literary criticism as good as his 
Observations on the Faerie Queene—but the distinction can still 
be made between the one kind which is historiograpy and 
the other kind which is criticism. Our reason for making 
the distinction is that the later eighteenth century furnishes 
examples of both kinds.* While not undervaluing the ffirst, 
particular attention has to be paid to the second which is 
that species of criticism which makes the study of a work of 
literature in the proper context part of the act of evaluating 
it. The principle underlying such criticism is aesthetic, 
not merely historical—that is, not historical in a narrow 
sense ; a work of art is not properly understood and 
evaluated, unless set in its context. This context comprises 
Al elements which influence the creative act. Not all these 
elements are environal but many of them are (the environment 
includes the state of literature at the moment which has to 
be considered with all literature from other periods which 
exercises an effective influence on the artist), while others 
are to be found in the constitution of individual genius and 
also require to be investigated as pre-disposing causes. The 


1 Warton's Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser, Lowth's Lectures 
on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, and Whiter's Specimen of a Commentary on 
Shakespeare are examples of what we refer to in this work as historical 
criticism ; Percy's or Hawkins’ account of the early English drama, but 
not Warton's History of English Poetry, is simple literary historiography, 
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idea is to kow as much as we can of the conditions which 
surrounded the work at birth. Complete historical criticism— 
which will appear to many now as the only kind of criticism 
worth having—historical criticism as distinguished from 
appreciative description is what the latter half of the 
eichteerith* century learnt to set store by, in which moreover 
its actual achievements were not inconsiderable. It is 
necessary to say that in the following chapters when we refer 
to the character of much later eighteenth-century criticism 
as historical, we usually let the word bear this extended 
meaning. Also, we may insist that the historical sense 
is a component—an important component though—of what 
one may somewhat vaguely but unavoidably refer to by 
such general, hard-worked phrases as the critical genius or 
critical temper of the age. We are trying to define this 
critical temper of the later cighteenth century—to define it, 
and to discover its analogues, if any can be found, in other 
periods. The historical sense is a characteristic aspect of 


the genius of the age, one which helps us to understand it 


but not define it completely. 
The age produced literary historians, literary critics and 


textual critics, but it had a temper which can be recognized 


in its varied pursuits. On the one hand, mention has to 
be made of its interest in research, which was pursued 
with enthusiasm and unremitting industry, and with a 
degree of success which has roused the envy of later ages 
lacking the opportunities of the team of first explorers 
in the rich virgin fields of mediaeval and Elizabethan 
literature. If comparisons with other periods are to Be 
made, it is strictly truthful to say that it is only our times 
which have shown an equally ardent interest in research. 
But the preoccupation with research did not inhibit 


‘the enjoyment of the literature as literature, and in the 


painstaking acquisition of knowledge its true end was not 
lost sight of. The literary historians of the age were not 
antiquarians, for all their interest in facts, dates and names ; 
and its textual critics, whom Thomas Twining defended 
against Pope whom he quoted, were not ‘word-catcher[s]j, 
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that [live] on syllables’? On the other hand,*we should not 
forget that the age produced some fine literary criticism— 
more of it than many of us have been willing to allow. But 
(this is important) it had not arrived at the concept of pure 
literary criticism : its own good criticism was influenced by 
the spirit of enquiry and the objective attitude «tos problems 
in hand which directed its enterprises in research. This 
criticism was deeply in love with its subject, and did not 
make that an excuse for not judging its ground coolly and 
carefully, for not testing dispassiormtely its opinions by 
reference to whatever was relevant in literary and social 
history, whatever there or elsewhere might serve to explain 
or to set the persepctive. Pure literary criticisms; was a 
characteristic product of the romantic period, and it was both 
an advantage and a disadvantage that this ‘purity’ consisted 
then in criticism being a form of uninhibited self-expression. 
Knowledge precedes understanding ; some prosaic studies 
which promote knowledge were neglected, and criticism which 
was full of poetic ardour was a little concerned with itself, 
defaulting at times in the primary duty to increase the 
understanding of literature. Johnson, Gray, Lowth, Warton, 
Tyrwhitt, Malone and some others rendered a great 
service (though the romantics were not grateful) when 
in their work, and by their work, they established scholarship 
as an essential part of criticism: they did this, without 
making criticism the business of pedants. A simple test of 
the achievements of an age in criticism is what it contri- 
butes to the studies of Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare. 
“Restoration and early eighteenth-century criticism, generally 
speaking, had presented a paradox—had misunderstood and 
admired them. Dryden who had spoken nobly of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare had also ‘improved’ them, and Dryden's 
example, alas! had been too often followed ; Spenser had 
indeed not been mutilated, but most of the imitations of him 
that had appeared were a form of mutilation. After all 


1 Thomas Twining, Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry. Translated ; with Notes 
on the Translation and Original, and Two Dissertations, 1789. ( Edition used, 
‘London, 1815), Preface, p. ix. ° 
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the evidence is gone through, it may not seem an exaggerated 
claim that the eighteenth century in its second half established 
the studies of the three greatest English men of letters 
on sound critical principles. And this was made possible 
by the particular gifts which that age brought to criticism : 
a capacity for the enjoyment of good literature wherever it 
was to be found, a developed historical sense, and—zenerally 
—a temper scholarly and objective making use of wide 
and varied learning to gain access to the remote mediaeval 
and Elizabetharm worlds. Success in both scholarly and 
critical pursuits was sought and found in the imaginative 
use of learning. The determination of the correct read- 
ing, of a passage in Shakespeare, or the correct sense of 
a second, might require imagination as well as a_ close 
knowledge of minor Elizabethan literature. ( Dr. Johnson 
must have had both to* explain more passages in plays 
which are also the greatest poetry in the language than any 
other Shakespearian in three centuries.) Pope derisively 
described Theobald as a man who had lost himself in “all 
such reading as was never read.”* Warton, who uses his 
wide and miscellaneous reading in mediacval and Elizabethan 
literature to elucidate the special quality of Spenser's genius, 
defends Theobald against this unworthy charge and adds : 
“If Shakespeare is worth reading, he is worth explaining ; 
and the researches used for so valuable and elegant a purpose, 
merit the thanks of genius and candour, not the satire of 
prejudice and ignorance.”"* It was not Pope only who 
scorned “fall such reading as was never read” ; Hazlitt and 
Lamb, and even the great Coleridge, when speaking ef the 
critics of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
sometimes by implication made their learning a reproach 
against them. 

That wise critic, Sir Walter Raleigh, alter quoting a 
passage in which Dr. Johnson explains the care he had taken 

1 The Dunciad, Book 1, line 166 (The Twickenham Edition of the [Poems of 


Alexander Pope, Vol. V, ed. James Sutherland), 
2 Cited from Warton’s Observations on the Faerie Queene of Spenser by 
Clarissa Rinaker, in Thomas Warton: A Biographical and Critical Study 


(University of Illinois, 1916), p. 47 note. 
LE 
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with his edition of Shakespeare, describes him ws ‘“‘puncti- 
liously truthful. >“: This observation of Raleigh is appro- 
„priate not only in its own particular context; it is so— 
provided we know what we mean—in the general context ol 
the criticism of the later cighteenth century which at its 
best showed a fine concern for truth in whatever it did or 
attempted. Respect for truth is one of the first virtues of 
criticism, and a difficult virtue, one which involves the 
sacrifice of loyalties to authoritative and organized critical 
systems (neo-classical or other) and also a continued vigilance 
against insidious personal prepossessions. It is a virtue 
which regards only the author. Fidelity to the author means 
having him in a correct text and elucidating his meąning 
. (the editor’s responsibilities) ; secondly, it means evaluating 
him by taking into account all matters without which he 
cannot be correctly understood, ifistead of trying to fit him 
into this or that system or giving an impressionistic account 
of him. In a word, the inspiration of much of the varied 
work of the later eighteenth century was the _ scholar’s 
passion for truth. The age valued integrity ; and it did so, 
because it had a conception of criticism which is that of the 
scholar, emphasizing its responsibilities. 

With the scholarly, objective temper of the finer criticism 
went two characteristic virtues: moderation and open- 
mindedness. It will be our endeavour in one of the later 
chapters to show that in the age of Johnson literary criticism 
was acquiring virtues which were inconspicuous in the work 
of the Augustans and not always conspicuous in that of the 

~ romantics. (This is not to postulate an unvarying scale of 
critical excellences and suggest that all literary criticism 
should have some excellences rather than others.) Moderation 
and open-mindedness are virtues which did not have much of 
a chance in neo-classical criticism which was dogmatic in 
temper and cxclusive in taste ; nor, as can be well imagined, 
could they thrive in the purely impressionistic criticism of 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt and De Quincey. These particular 
virtues grow in a certain type of mind—ardent and sensitive 
l Six Essays on Johnson (Oxford, 1910, Impression of 1927), p. 82. 
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but at the same time responsible and rational; open to 
suggestion but also sceptical, scholarly and objective : the 
type of mind which the process of historical development 
brought to birth in the literary criticism of the second half 
of the cighteenth century. 

It is the type of mind which should be casy for us, who 
have seen the development of criticism in the twentieth 
century, to recognize. ‘There was some bad criticism in the 
later eighteenth century, but that should not prevent us from 
recognizing that irf its really good work—ol which there was 
considerable—it displayed a temper which we have come 
to regard as characteristic of the finest modern criticism. 
The eprocesses of history have not worked in the same way, 
for while the criticism of the twentieth century has been fed 
on antagonism to romantic attitudes, that of the later 
eighteenth century evolved in opposition to the neo-classic. 
(This is not to say, of course, that antagonisms have been the 
only stimuli to development.) It was not the same set of 
causes which set the critical reaction on foot. But the 
benefits of the reaction are comparable, being of the same 
sort : it bred a temper which is the temper of this century, 
not the early nineteenth, and it used to good purpose nearly 
all the instruments of criticism known to us. 


One can study the critical genius of the era 1750-98 in the 
work of Thomas Warton. One man cannot completely 
illustrate a whole era, nor does Warton ; but he illustrates 
quite a number of important aspects, to gain the representa- 
tive character which makes it convenient to begin with him. 
His acuteness as a critic of literature equalled his industry as 
historian. It is this aspect of his work which seems to us to 
be more important than any other—this umon of scholarly 
interests with a fresh and genuine love of poetry, providing 
an example of a type of criticism which was not known 
before his time. It sprang from a certain quality of Warton’'s 
mind, for it is as clearly present in his earliest work, 
Observations on the Faerie’ Queene of Spenser (1754), as in fitstory 

= 
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of English Poetry (1774-1781), and the edition*of Milton's 
Minor Poems (1785). 

The History of English Poetry is not a depository of anti- 
quarian learning. Aware of the continuity of history, its 
author never grew out of humour with his subject, though 
his work sometimes led him through eras obscure and 
unproductive of good poetry. He it was who first fully 
grasped the idea that English poetry is something more than 
the important English poets ; that it is the entity, the living 
whole of which they form part, and thet their study apart 
from it must necessarily be fragmentary.* While he keeps 
piling on the facts, he surprises the reader every now and 
then with a piece of insight into the processes of history, 
fixing the character of a literary school, or establishing its 
affiliations with the poetry of other periods and other 
peoples. For examples of the study of literary relationships, 
one can turn to his comparative account of English and 
French metrical romances? or his explanation of the back- 


| Without intending a comparison at all, or trying to point a moral, we 
can recall Hazlut's plan and practice in Lectures on the English Poets. After 
a discussion of the nature of poctry in general, he proceeds ( to quote his 
own words)*‘to a more particular consideration of the genius and history of 
English poctry’’ ; his work actually consists of essays ( lectures) on poets. 
He deals with Chaucer and Spenser in the first of these essays, remarking 
that there “fis nothing to All up the chasm’’ that yawns between them but 
“she names of Occleve, ‘ancient Gower’, Lydgate, Wyatt, Surrey, and 
Sackville’’: this simple enumeration is all the attention they receive. 
HMazlitt’s essays do not suffer for being essays on pocts, or for not being a 
higgory of poctry. It matters however, when we are discussing his ideas 
of poetical history, that he thought he was writing it. He says so, 
repeatedly. His account of the poctry of Donne, near the end of the 
Lecture on Dryden and Pope, is here given in full, as it is typical of 
Havlitt's methods with a poet in whom he is not interested, “Of Donne 
I knew nothing but some beautitul verses to his wile, dissuading her from 
accompanying him on his travels abroad, and some quaint riddles in 
verse, which the Sphinx could not unravel ( Lectures on the English Poets, 
cd. cit, pp. 30, 51, 125). 

2 The History of English Poetry, from the close of the Eleventh Century to the 
Commencement of the Eighteenth Century. From the Edition of 1824, Superintenided 
by the Late Richard Price. Edited by Richard Taylor, 3 vols. (London, 
1840), Vol. I. Section IHI. e 
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erounc? of Chaucer's poetry’. An equally notable achievement 
of his historical imagination is that he was enabled to follow 
the rise and progress of mediaeval poetry in nearly all its 
forms. Warton’s subject is not always promising. But there 
are for the reader few dull moments, because all the while 
as he writes he has the whole history of English poetry in 
his mind. i 

At the same time he preserved all through a firm sense of 
literary values, „critically considering every matter he 
touched. He was not tempted, as some antiquarians are, to 
overrate the literary qualities of a work, from a desire to 
justify to himself the labours of his historical research. 
Waving given a scrupulously fair account of John Harding's 
Chronicle and allowed it considerable merit as a work of 
history, he went on to say: “This work is almost- beneath 
criticism, and fit only for the attention of an antiquary. 
Harding may be pronounced to be the most impotent of 
our metrical historians. ”*” Researches into old and half- 
forgotten literature have been sometimes pursued without 
imagination and critical insight, and the fulness of historical 
detail has not always left room for the discussion of literary 
problems. This was not the case with Warton. With all 
his appetite for learning, he found time with every poet, 
however unimportant, to characterize his particular genius, 
er to draw attention to a neglected aspect of it. Dunbar is 
familiarly known as the poet of The Thistle and the Rose and 
The Golden Terge, which are romantic allegories ; but not 
enough note has been taken of the poem Daunce, which ‘has 
very dreat merit in the comic style of painting,” an@ “I am 
of opinion,” says Warton, ‘that the imagination of Dunbar ts 
not less suited to satirical than to sublime allegory ; and that 
he is the first poet who has appeared with any degree of 
spirit in this way of writing since Pierce Plowman.”** C. 5. 
Lewis cites Warton on Lyndsay, and says generally that he 
is “still our most reliable critic on much later medieval 


i Vol. I1, Sec. XVIII. 
2 Warton, II, 330. 
3 Ibid. pp. 444, 448. ” 
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poetry.” How neatly he winds up his discussion of Skelton : 
“On the whole, his genius seems better suited to low 
burlesque, than to liberal and manly satire” ?* 

But we do not begin to have an idea of Warton’s 
capabilities as a literary critic till he has left the minor poets 
for the major ones and engages in discussion where ht 1s 
not cramped for room; where he can move freely, and 
exercise the powers of his richly blended mind and bring to 
bear on his subject his knowledge of -several literatures, 
Greek, Latin, French and Italian besides English in all its 


eras except Anglo-Saxon. We shall reserve his discussion of 


Chaucer's poetic genius for a later chapter. His account 
of the poetry of Surrey and Wyatt shows the skill with whjgch 
he uses what T. S. Eliot described as the two principal tools 
of a critic— analysis and comparison.* We shall claim the 
privilege of listening to Warton himself, instead = of 
summarizing his argument: (incidentally, we shall have a 
specimen of the literary criticism which is offered to the 
reader in the pages of The History of English Poetry). 

“In the sonnets of Surrey, we are surprised to find nothing 
of that metaphyscial cast which marks the Italian poets, 
his supposed masters, especially Petrarch. Surrey’s sentiments 
are for the most part natural and unaffected ; arising from 
his own feelings, and dictated by the present circumstances. 
His poetry is alike unembarrassed by learned allusions, or 
elaborate conceits. If our author copies Petrarch, it is 
Petrarch’s better manner : when he descends from his Platonic 
abstractions, his refinements of passion, his exaggerated 
compfiments, and his play upon opposite sentiments, into 
a track of tenderness, simplicity, and nature. Petrarch would 
haye been a better poet had he been a worse scholar. Our 
author's mind was not too much overlaid by learning.’** 

But Wyatt is not “equal to Surrey in elegance of sentiment, 
in nature and sensibility. His feelings are disguised by 


1 Engiish Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), pp. 104—105. 
Z Warton, p. 494. 

3 The Function of Criticism, 1923. (Selected Essays, 1932, pp. 32-33.) 

4 Warton, ITI, 30. 
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affectation, and obscured by conceit. His declarations of 
passion are embarrassed by wit and fancy; and his style 
is not intelligible, in proportion as it is careless and 
unadorned. His compliments, like the modes of behaviour 
in that age, are ceremonious and strained. He has too much 
art as a lover, and too little as a poet. His gallantries are 
laboured, and his versification negligent. ‘The truth is, his 
genius was of the moral and didactic species: and his poems 
abound more in good gense, satire, and observations on life, 
than in pathos or imagination.” 

Wyatt has made “more imitations, even translations, from 
th® Italian poets than Surrey ; and he seems to have been 
more fond of their conceits. Petrarch has described the 
perplexities of a lover’s mind, and his struggles betwixt hope 
and despair, a subject most fertile of sentimental complaint, 
by a combination of contrarieties, a species of wit highly 
relished by the Italians. I am, says he, neither-at peace nor 
war. I burn, and I freeze. I soar to heaven, and yet 
grovel on the earth. I can hold nothing, and yet grasp 
every thing. My prison is neither shut, nor is it opened, I 
see without eyes, and I complain without a voice. I laugh, 
and I weep. I live, and am dead. Laura, to what condition 
am I reduced, by your cruelty !" 

Then Warton gives Petrarch’s “sonnet of epigrams” with 
Wyatt's translation of it, and we are told : 

“Tt was from the capricious and over-strained invention of 
the Italian poets, that Wyat was taught to torture the passion 
of love by prolix and intricate comparisons, and unnatural 
allusions. A 

Wyatt may “justly be deemed the first polished English 
satirist. I am of opinion, that he mistook his talents when, 
in compliance with the mode, he became a sonnetteer ; and, 
if we may judge from a few instances, that he was likely to 
have treated any other subject with more success than that 


-of love. His abilities were seduced and misapplied in 


a = i ~~ z5 1 
fabricating fine speeches to an obdurate mistress. 


TI “ll in identifving a particular vein 
Warton has unerrifg skill in ide vin; p 


| Warton, IIT, 42-49, 
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of poetical feeling, and tracing it to its origin. ‘This can be 
illustrated from his account of Sackville’s Induction to The 
Mirror for Magistrates, which deals with a variety of topics, 
historical and literary ; but which is chiefly remarkable fpr 
the fact that he recognizes the originality of Sackville’s 
poetic genius to consist in the vivid portraiture of abstract 
beings, the poetical power of the representation conferring, on 
the abstractions the impressive reality of living presencés. It 
had been usual to regard this gift as one peculiarly Spenser's, 
but Warton identifies it as also Sackville’s. The shadowy 
beings which sat in the hell-porch, where the poet is 
conducted—Remorse of Conscience, Dread, Revenge, Misery, 
Care, Sleep, Old-Age, Malady, Famine, Death and War— 
are “delineated with that fulness of proportion, that invention 
of picturesque attributes, distinctness, animation, and 
amplitude, of which Spenser is commonly supposed to have 
given the first specimens in our language, and which are 
characteristical of his poetry.” But Spenser must have learnt 
from Sackville his “manner of designing allegorical 
personages” ; a point which it is more important to remember 
than that ‘‘particular passages” in the Faerie Queene were 
suggested by the Jnduction.* 

For a different type of critical analysis, demanding the 
investigation of a complex group of causes which lie behind 
a poetical movement or the slow exhaustion of its energies, we 
can turn to the section on the “general view™ of the poetry of 
the age.of Elizabeth. The growth of classical scholarship and 
the popularization of the classics in English translations, 
the contending romantic influences of mediaeval poetry, the 
taste for allegory fostered by the native religious drama and 
public spectacles, a salutary neglect of learned critical 
opinion : these are some of the elements to which attention 
is drawn in an analysis as competent as it is complete, but 
whose chief merit does not lie in its completeness, Scrupulous 
attention to particulars of literary and social history in an 
endeavour to see the work in its context gives an objective 
validity to the opinions which are offered, by wonderfully 

1 Warton, ITI, 199, 
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effecting their depersonalization—that which Eliot considers 
necessary to criticism. ‘The diffusion of classical mythology, 
says Warton, was helped not only by the popular translations 
of the classics, but by the public and private spectacles with 
which the Queen and the nobility gratified their pride of a 
classical education : 

“When the Queen paraded through a country-town, almost 
every pageant was a pantheon. When she paid a visit at the 
house of any of her nobility, at entering the hall she was 
saluted by the Penates, and conducted to her privy-chamber 
by Mercury. Even the pastry-cooks were expert mytho- 
logists® At dinner, select transformations of Ovid's meta- 
morphoses were exhibited in confectionary ; and the splendid 
iceing of an immense historic plum-cake was embossed with 
a delicious basso-relievo of the destruction of Troy. In the 
afternoon, when she condescended to walk in the garden, 
the lake was covered with Tritons and Nereids ; the pages 
of the family were converted into Wood-nymphs who peeped 
from every bower; and the footmen gamboled over the 
lawns in the figure of Satyrs.”"' 

But it was not always that the masques and pageants of 
the age were furnished with the divinities of classical extrac- 
tion. They often exhibited personified virtues and vices, 
taking them over from mediaeval drama but stripping them 
of their crude religious character and displaying imagination 
and “poetical elegance’’* in the representation : in this way, 
forming a taste for allegory. In another connection Warton 
points out that women were debarred from active and useful 
participation in life. The severely limited conception of 
woman and of her role in life “must have influenced” 
literature: for we find that the tragic heroines, the 
Desdemonas and the Ophelias, though of great importance 
to the action, tend to keep in the background ; that the 
ladies of Elizabethan comedy are “nothing more than 
MERRY WIVES, plain and cheerful matrons, who stand 
upon the chariness af their honesty’ ; that finally, in the lyrics 


1 Warton, III, 396., . 
? Ibid p, 401, 
. 
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and sonnet-sequences, the mistress is adored “tas an eccentric 
ideal being of another system, and as inspiring sentiments 
equally unmeaning, hyperbolical and unnatural.” * 

A fact which must have been made evident in the foregoing 
discussion of Warton’s literary criticism—but which requires 
further attention on account of its importance in times which 
did not know enough about early English literature—is that 
his generalizations were preceded by attention to particulars. 
The peculiar failing of the romantic critics was a tendency to 
arbitrariness when enough was not known, sometimes a 
charming arbitrariness, a failing explained by their disinclina- 
tion to stop to consider the bases (when these were not 
philosophical) of their judgment. Many will think that 
their brilliance is imperfect compensation for the personal 
idiosyncrasies which are all they sometimes had to offer us 
in their criticism, and which they failed, or refused, to correct 
from contempt for a certain kind of learning. ‘This explains, 
why many modern critics are intolerant of inferior romantic 
criticism : while the idea that the reading of books is a purely 
personal experience is a very attractive one, it is evident that 
uninstructed experience has little value. The critical insight 
and the personal charm of Coleridge (with whom we are 
not comparing Warton), Lamb and Hazlitt have tended to 
obscure this truth, but it has not always remained concealed 
even in their work. 

The modernity of Warton consists in his appreciation of 
the fact that literary criticism must be solidly grounded in 
learning—and often learning of a kind the value of which 
may not be immediately apparent to some. He has a distrust 
of generalizations which have not been objectively tested, 
When he has nearly completed the history of Elizabethan 
poetry and proceeds to give “a general view” of it, he says 
that some readers might have liked him to do this at the 
beginning, not at the end. This was not done however, 
because “fit was first necessary to clear the way, by many 
circumstantial details, and the regular narration of those 
particulars, which lay the foundation of principles, and 


l Warton, ITI, 402-405. 
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° 
suggest matter for discursive observation. ”* In explaining 
how dear to the mind of the Middle Ages the metrical 
romances were, he draws attention to the fact that “tapestry 
was antiently the fashionable furniture of our houses,” and 
that “it was chiefly filled with lively representations” of 
stories from the romance cycles : in illustration of which there 
follows an examination of the old tapestry of the Tower of 
London, Windsor Castle, Woodstock manor, Westminister 
etc. We are then reminded that “Spenser sometimes dresses 
the superb bowers of his fairy castles with this sort of 
historical drapery.”? ‘The critical estimate of Gower's genius 
is preceded by an examination of the sources of Confessio 
Amant®s, which include Pantheon or Memoriae Seculorum of 
Godfrey of Viterbo, Chronicon Breve of Cassiodorus, Cronicon of 
Isidorus—“‘comprehensive systems of all sacred and profane 
events,” the depositories of the historical knowledge (or the 
historical fictions) of the middle ages—as also works of “a 
less general nature”: Colonna’s Romance of Troy, The 
Romance of Sir Lancelot, and the Gesta Romanorum. And 
Warton is concerned to identify not only the sources of the 
tales ; he notes also more subtle relationships. A “mixture 
of moralisation and narrative” is as basical to the plan of 
Gower’s poem as to that of the Gesta Romanorum.” But 
to return to the point: Warton has given much time to the 
consideration of Gower’s sources, because, as he sees it, a 
fact of cardinal importance not only in Gower’s poem but in 
all contemporary poetry (the popular poetry and Chaucer 
excepted) is that it suffered from an “affectation” of learning. 
« it should be considered, that when books began to grow 
fashionable, and the reputation of learning conferred the 
highest honour, poets became ambitious of being thought 
scholars : and sacrificed their native powers of invention to 
the ostentation of displaying an extensive course of reading, 
and to the pride of profound erudition.’ The true poets 
were the minstrels, who were “totally 


+, 


‘of these times 
1 Warton, IIT, 395. 


2 I, 203-206. m 
3 TT, 232-233, 236. I have giyen the titles as cited by Warton, 
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uneducated” ; and Chaucer’s genius was “too strong to be 
suppressed by books.’"* 

It is always difficult to capture in a few selected extracts 
the spirit ofa book. One has to read The History of English 
Poetry through to be acquainted with the mind of Thomas 
Warton—and to recognize its modernity. A 

His strength as a critic is his possession of a highly 
developed sense of fact. It is possible for a critic, as for a 
poet, to shut himself up in his private ivory tawer. The 
determination of the truth about a book, as about life, is in 
some measure an objective act. This our age has recognized ; 
and on this account the second half of the eighteenth century 
has a special interest for us. It explained Chaucer, Spenser 
and Shakespeare (T. S. Eliot said that explanation is the only 
legitimate form of interpretation?) ; almost settled the text of . 
the Canterbury Tales; edited Shakespeare with considerable 
success ; laboured in the fields of literary, social and stage 
history. In all that it did—and it did much else—it had a 
conception of its work, in which a desire to get close to the 
truth by taking due notice of all the ascertainable data 
predominated, We have tried to illustrate this conception 
from Warton, confining ourselves for the present to the 
History. He proceeds by comparison and analysis. He 
indicates in each case the origins and setting, making that a 
requisite condition for literary judgments. There have been 
more inspired critics than Warton; his particular excellence 
lay in the practice of critical virtues which must commend 
themselves to all those who believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
the critic’s business is his author, not himself, 





1 Warton, II, 247. 


2 The Function of Criticism, 1923. See Selected Essays, p. 32, Eliot's “The 
Frontiers of Criticism, 1956 (On Poetry and Poets, 1957), supplemenis. and 
does not replace, the earlier essay. In this new essay Eliot, after thirtythree 
years, questions only uncritical uses (uncritical both in extent and quality) 
of scholarly knowledge and disciplines, 





CHAPTER IV 
Tur Ipea Or Tue RESPONSIBLE Critic 


The scholarly objective temper working in criticism has 
achieved certain characteristic forms of expression, giving us 
the several “kinds” of criticism which belong to the present 
age. Of these the two kinds in which the age of Johnson 
and Warton distinguished itself are, the criticism of literature 
considered in its proper context—literary and non-literary— 
and textual studies; though this does not mean that its 
activities were restricted to these two kinds. The first kind 
(in a few common forms) has been illustrated with a random 
selection of literary criticism from some chapters of Warton’s 
History, but a few more examples of the kind should be 
mentioned (only mentioned, not considered at this stage). 
What makes Warton’s Observations on the Faerie Queene of 
Spenser (1754) a landmark in the history of critical kinds is 
that it was the first serious attempt to investigate with some 
thoroughness the literary and the social context of a work*: to 
do this, as Warton showed, is to explain it. In considering 
the Faerie Queene in relation to Italian poetry and the English 
mediaeval romance, he was led into studies which some 
might have found “trifling and uninteresting.” But “such 
readers can have no taste for Spenser,” since they are wearied 
by investigations which have “contributed not only to 
illustrate many particular passages” in the Faerie Queene but 
“to display the general cast and colour” of the poem.” Bishop 
Lowth, expatiating on the sublimity of Hebrew poetry and 
finding the sources of this sublimity in religion,” gives at the 


1 Blackwell's Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer (1735) had been 
this, in intention but notin actual performance. 

2 The Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. H. J. Todd, a Variorum edition, 
8 vols. (London, 1805); II, p. xcix. 

3 Robert Lowth, DE SACRA POESI HEBRAEORUM, 1753. Translated 
into English by G. Gregory under the title Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of 
the Hebrews, 1787. Fourth edition (London, 1839), p. 18, 
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same time a scholarly account of the whole subject, as when, 
for instance, he devotes five chapters? of his book to the study 
of the imagery, in an endeavour to find out what precisely it 
was—in the life of nature about them, in “the manners, arts 
and circumstances of common life,’* or in history—which 
suggested to an ancient people a particular metaphor and 
with its beauty immortalized a verse. The imagery, he 
is at pains to insist, is imperfectly appreciated, unless we 
determine its actual associations for the poet whoa, cinceived 
it. Lowth can be set for contrast with Dennis, who spoke 
of the sublimity of Milton’s poetry and also found its source 
in religion, but exhausted himself in vague general criticism 
which runs on such words or expressions as “elevation” 
“enthusiastic passions’ and “transport” and does not get half 
as close to the poetry as Lowth’s work does.* 

Another illustration may be given from Lowth of the 
positive results which may be obtained from founding the 
criticism of poetry on a consideration of the “context” (which, 
we can remind ourselves, includes whatever significantly 
contributes to form the poet's mind or his work). Questions 
of the comparative excellences of different languages had 
been agitating critical minds from the beginning, and few 
Elizabethans had refrained from expressing an opinion 
on them. But they had given only elegant generalizations. 
“The Italyan is pleasante but without synewes...the French 
delicate but ouer nice...the Dutch manlike, but withall very 
harshe’’; whereas English, Richard Carew had said, 
combines their virtues and graces and avoids their faults.* 
Afiother favourite theme, both with the Elizabethans and 
after them at the Restoration, had been the superiority of 
Greek and Latin over the modern European languages as 
the medium of poctry. Dryden had explained the difficulties 
of translating the Aeneid into “a language so much inferior to 





1 Lowth, Lectures V-IX, 2 Lowth, p. 58. 
3 Dennis, The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry, 1704 (see Critical Essays of 
the Eighteenth Century, cd. Durham). 


4 The Excellency of the English Tongue (Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed, 
Smith, TT, 292-2953), 
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the Latin” ;* while William Wotton had stated that “no 
Poetry can be Charming that has not a Language to support 
it” and illustrated his belief with the observation that “if 
Homer and Virgil had been Polanders or Hi ch-Dutch-Men, they 
would never in all probability have thought it worth their 
while to attempt the writing of Heroick Poems.”* Wotton 
indeed had, to some extent, gone into particulars, and is in 
places comincing, though he too had kept within the 
boundaries of a general discussion of the suitability of this 
or that language for the uses of the poet. Blackwell had 
devoted one whole section of his Enquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Homer to a consideration of the Greek language,” 
but it had suffered like the rest of the work from his inability 
to determine any matters with precision or thoroughness. 
Pope alone, in declaring that Homeric verse owes its music 
partly to a judicious mixture of words and forms taken from 
the various Greek dialects,* had made an advance in the 
direction of positive analysis. But the first considerable 
instance is afforded by Lowth. He notes, as Pope had done, 
that the Greek poets allowed themselves great liberties in 
admitting “irregular or less received forms of common 
words,” and to this end took full advantage of “the variety 
and copiousness” of the Greek dialects." The Hebrews 
‘admitted these liberties” as freely ; this was a necessity 
imposed upon them by the fact that their language in 
ordinary use was absolutely simple, direct and regular, 
incapable of meeting the demands made upon it by poetry, 
which had therefore its special ‘“‘dialect.."" The distance ol 
the language of poetry from the language of everyday lile 
was carefully maintained by peculiarities of diction and 
syntax. But Lowth takes his analysis one stage farther when 
he explains from the same causes the metrical ‘structure of 

1 Dedication of the Aencis (Essays of John Dryden, cd. Ker, I, 231). 

2 Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning (Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century, ed. Spingarn, IIT, 204, 210). 

3 London, 1735, Sec. III. 

4 Preface to the Translation of the Iliad (Critical Essays of the 
Eighteenth Century, cd. Durham, p- 333). | 

5 Lowth, p. 30. 6 Lowth, pp. 30-32, 150-156. 
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Hebrew verse. In Hebrew poetry, he says, “there may be 
observed a certain conformation of the sentences, the nature 
of which is, that a complete sense is almost equally infused 
into every component part, and that every member cons- 
litutes an entire verse : so that, as the poems dividé them- 
selves in a manner spontaneously into periods, for the most 
part equal ; so the periods themselves are divided into verses, 
most commonly couplets, though frequently of greager length.” 
He explains the etymology of the Hebrew words for prose 
and verse, and shows that by the latter was meant ‘‘composi- 
tion cut or divided, in a peculiar manner, into short and 
equal sentences.” The character of classical verse is én this 
respect “directly opposite,’ and understandably so, being 
determined by the “genius” of the languages in question. 
For Greek, more than any other language, (and Latin next 
to it), is “copious, flowing and harmonious, possessed of a 
great variety of measures”; and by virtue of this the verse 
has fluidity, richness and variety. But “the whole economy” 
of the Hebrew language is characterized by great simplicity 
and uniformity, in the form of the sentence as much as in 
the form of the words—the radicals—and the inflexions. 
The means of keeping clear in a sentence the relations 
between part and part and between parts and the whole 
are relatively limited ;— “‘whence we may readily under- 
stand,” says Lowth, “that its metres are neither complex nor 
capable of much variety; but rather simple, grave, 
temperate ; less adapted to fluency than dignity and force : 
so that possibly they found it necessary to distinguish the 
extent of the verse by the conclusion of the sentence, lest the 
lines, by running into each other, should becom altogether 
implicated and confused.”* In modern criticism, the 
relationship of a body poetry or a body of drama to the state 
of the language at the period in question has proved to be a 
subject of profitable investigation. It was Bishop Lowth 
who first clearly demonstrated its possibilities, by elucidating 
particular characteristics of the poetry he was studying. 


l Lowth, pp. 34-35, ; 
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It was Gray's fate, like Coleridge's, to have -done 
enormously less than he planned; so that we have to be 
content with Essays, Remarks, Observations and Notes, 
which remain to us as fragments of a great mind. But his 
Some Remarks on the Poems of John Lydgate, slight as it is, can 
be here mentioned, for it combines—particularly in its 
explanation of Lydgate’s prolixity and coarse satire*— 
historical scholarship with critical sympathy and insight ; 
though there is alse much in the piece which belongs to 
mere literary history. 

We shall not consider neo-classical criticism, ond our 
treatrpent of Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets may appear to 
be scanty, for most of the criticism in this important book 
is devoted to poetry, and it is when he was discussing poetry 
(of certain kinds) that neo-classical ideas stubbornly clung 
to him. (This was also the case with Horace Walpole.) But 
the unprejudiced observer in the twentieth century will 
at the same time find that Lives is rich with seminal prin- 
ciples of criticism. After giving some account of Milton's 
successive sketches of his subject, Johnson remarks that 
though these are “very imperfect rudiments of Paradise Last” 
it is rewarding to see great works “in their seminal state” 
and to trace “their gradual growth and expansion.” 
Johnson’s assessment of the popularity of Paradise Lost (an 
important question always) is linked with his determination 
of the nature and size of the reading public in Milton’s time. 
Again, the desire to see things historically inspired the 
pronouncement that prefaces his account of Dryden’s créti- 
cism : “To judge rightly of an author we must transport 
ourselves to his time, and examine what were the wants of 
his contemporaries, and what were his means of supplying 
them.” Nearly twentyfive years before he undertook Lives 
of the Poets, Dr. Johnson wrote to Warton with great clarity 
and with authority (acknowledging a copy of Observations on 


1 The Works of Thomas Gray in Prose and Verse, ed. Edmund Gosse, 
i884 (Reprinted, with corrections, London, 1902), 4 vols.; I, 392-396, 


402-106. 3 | | | 
2 Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, 3 vols (Oxford, 1905), 


1, 121-124, 143, 411. E 
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the Faerie Queene): “You have shewn to all, who shall here- 
after attempt the study of our ancient authours, the way 
to success ; by directing them to the perusal of the books 
which those authours had read. Of this method, Hughes, 
and men much greater than Hughes, seem never to have 
thought.” Sixteenth-century writers were “little understood” 
in his time because “no help is borrowed from those who 
lived with them, or before them.’’* ‘ ° 

One of the most remarkable achievéments of the later 
eighteenth century in criticism was Whiter’s book A Specimen 
of a Commentary on Shakspeare, with its interest in obscure 
mental processes as determinants of the creative ag. In 
recent years, Whiter has gained some recognition as a 
pioneer in the study of Shakespeare’s imagery, which was 
long regarded as a new province in criticism opened up by 
modern scholars, notably Caroline Spurgeon. This recogni- 
tion, we believe, will grow as acquaintance with his work 
becomes more general; meanwhile, in the psychological 
interest which inspires and controls his study of certain 
aspects of Shakespeare’s imagery and diction, there are 
striking anticipations of a typical modern element in 
criticism. ‘The title of his work is explanatory : A Specimen 
of a Commentary on Shakspeare. Containing I. Notes an “As 
You Like It”. II. An Attempt to Explain and Illustrate Various 
Passages, on a New Principle of Criticism, Derived from Mr. 
Locke’s Doctrine of the Association of Ideas.* By this doctrine, 
Whiter explains, Locke means the association not of ideas 
which are ‘‘naturally connected with each other” and which 
become understandably associated in our mind by virtue of 
the exercise of our reasoning faculty ; but of ideas which 
“have no natural alliance or relation to cach other,” and yet 
are brought together in the mind “by chance, or by custom,” 
as a result of the operation of influences to which the mind is 
exposed in its own particular environment. These influences 
operate, unperceived by us. The conscious mind does not 


I “To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton,” July 16, 1754 (Boswell's 
Lije of Johnson, cd. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1887, I, 270). 
2 London, 1794. 
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participate in these activities, and therefore does not even 
notice, and therefore also does not try to counteract, the 
results. The powers of the mind which effect these unnoticed 
associations—“‘the associating principle’ —have often been 
investigated by metaphysicians ; but never “systematically 
discussed as a point of taste, or as a subject of criticism.” 
“We may justly be astonished,” says Whiter, that the literary 
critic? have not investigated the effects of this principle “as 
it operates on the teriler in the ardor of invention, by imposing 
on his mind some remote and peculiar vein of language, or 
of imagery”? If we are to detect some of these associa- 
tions—associations at times rich and strange, at other times 
merely curious, but always of interest—we must familiarize 
ourselves with “the phraseology and customs” of the Eliza- 
bethan age and undertake a careful ‘“‘enquiry into the 
character and situation of the author.”* Whiter gives an 
altogether convincing demonstration of his thesis. "The 
special merit that he claims for it repeatedly is that it is 
based on “acknowledged powers in the understanding’’*— 
the associating principle : it is with him an important point 
that he has been investigating the effects of actual mental 
processes, and not offering the reader fanciful opinions. 

He has tried to be objective. In the best criticism of the 
later cighteenth century can be noticed this desire to 
ascertain meaning, identify experience, and investigate shaping 
influences ; and for this purpose, to undertake all relevant 
studies—to discuss a work, in Bateson’s phrase, within the 
appropriate “framework of references’’—instead of depending 
on rigid a priori critical codes or being left at the mercy of 
unregulated impressionism. 


The textual criticism of the period is full of this new sense 
of responsibility. In illustration, we can refer to the strict 
integrity of its Shakespeare editors. “It has been my settled 
principle,” says Dr. Johnson in the Preface to his edition, 


| Whiter, pp. 63-65. z 2 Ibid» pp. 72, 77. 
3 Ibid. p. 70. 
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“that the reading of the ancient books is probably true, and 
therefore is not to be disturbed for the sake of clegance, 
perspicuity, or mere improvement of the sense.”’ His labours 
have been chiefly directed to the restoration of the old 
readings, by explaining them from his knowledge of Fliza- 
bethan conditions and the language ; and in the few cases 
that emendation of the text seemed necessary—‘“‘the greater 
part of the plays are extant only in one copy’’—he*came 
to think it advisable not to insert them i:fto the body of the 
text, but to place them in the margin so as not to mislead 
the reader about their conjectural character. The sub- 
sequent editors reiterated Dr. Johnson’s sentiment and 
pledged fidelity to the old texts, not resorting to emendations 
before all attempts to explain or justify the readings found 
in them had failed. It is with some pride that Capell says 
that when exercising “‘conjecture,” he has shown “‘soberness 
and temperance.” Further, though admitting emenda- 
tions into the text, he took care to show ‘“always’’ the 
rejected readings at the bottom of the page.* Malone 
explains that he had always kept Dr. Johnson's principle 
in mind and followed the old text, never deviating from them 
“merely because the phrascology was harsh or uncommon.” 
Recalling Dr. Johnson’s opinion that what strikes us as 
peculiarly appropriate or suggestive is not always the truc 
reading, he points out how the editors of the first half of the 


I Dr. Johnson's Preface, 1765. See James Boswell’s Variorum edition : 
The Plays and Poems of William Shakspeare, with the Corrections and Illustra- 
tions of Various Commentators : comprehending a Life of the Poet, and an 
Enlarged History of the Stage, by the Late Edmond Malone, London, 1621, 
(hereafter referred to by us as Boswell), I, 101-102, 104, 

By an examination of Johnson's additions to the 1773 edition of 
Shakespeare, T. J. Monaghan has shown that he, if anything, grew firmer 
in allegiance to the salutary principles laid down and followed by him 
in 1765. “OFf the new notes,” says Mr. Monaghan, “which deal directly 
with emendation, about a third propose small changes in the text, while 
the remainder reject emendations, his own or the proposals of other 
scholars, in favour of explanation of the text.’ (Johnsons Additions to 
his Shakespeare for the Edition of 1773," in RES, New Series, IV ( July 
1953), 243. s 

2 Capell's Introduction to his edition, 1768 (Boswell, 1, 135-136). 
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century “dismissed from our poet's text’ many words which 
had been in common use in Shakespeare's time but had 
subsequently become obsolete, or obsolete in certain 
applications. * 

(Not*in textual matters only,-on an amazing number of 
questions in different fields Johnson broke new ground or by 
his quick recognition or adoption of valuable original work 
done “by, others shaped and guided opinion.) 

It is a curious thing that the editors of the first half of the 
century had, without exception, declared themselves for 
scrupulous adherence to the old texts, though their actual 
performances remain as conspicuous examples of irresponsible 
editing. ‘To work “without any indulgence to my private 
sense or conjecture’ (Pope),* “not to give a loose to fancy” 
(Hanmer),* to restore “the poets genuine text” 
(Warburton)* : these had been their watchwords. And yet 
the truth, as Dr. Johnson pointed out about Pope whom 
with scrupulous fairness he praised for first collating “‘old 
copies,” is that “by a very compendious criticism, he 
rejected whatever he disliked.”* Hanmer was perhaps even 
less responsible. At least, this is what Capell thought.* 
Warburton was satirized by Thomas Edwards. The twenty- 
five canons of criticism, which Edwards claimed could be set 
up from Warburton’s practice, included this one : the editor 
“has a right to alter any passage, which He does not under- 
stand. 7 Malone, generalizing about the practice of the 
carly editors, explained that they had accepted “their own 
era and their own phrascology as the standard of perfection,” 
deriving from it their conception of what was just and therc- 
fore of what Shakespeare was likely to have written, so 
that in their time “to alter Shakespeare’s text and to restore 

1 Malone's Preface to his edition, 1790 (Boswell, I, 241-242). 

Pope’s Preface to his edition, 1725 (Boswell, I, 16). 
Hanimer’s Preface to his edition, 1744 (Boswell, I, 44)- 
Warburton’. Preface to his edition, 1747 (Boswell, 1, 90). 
Dr. Johnson’s Pretace to his edition, (Boswell, I, 92). 


Capell's Introduction w his edition (Boswell, I, 133). fe 
Thomas Edwards, T/g Canons of Criticism, 7th edition (London, 1/65), 
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it, were considered’as synonymous terms.”” He puts the whole 
matter tersely when he says that “during the last thirty years 
our principal employment has been to restore, in the true 
sense of the word.’** 

Knowledge gained is gained for all; and the labdurs on 
Shakespeare’s text fixed the principles and practice of sound 
editing, of which scholars working in other fields were not 
slow to take advantage. Reed, whose edition of Rodsley’s 
A Select Collection of Old Plays (1744) appeared in 1780, justified 
it by referring to the shortcomings of the work as originally 
published. He has been “careful not to fall into the error 
of his predecessor (Dodsley), and therefore hath scarcely ever 
indulged himself in alterations from conjecture.” The “first 
editors” of Shakespeare’s plays and other English writers had 
fallen victims to the pleasing terror” that whatever was not 
understood was corrupt and therefore could be emended. 
The “later commentators,” instead of availing themselves of 
this easy expedient of “getting rid of the difficultics,” 
have tried, and in most cases not unsuccessfully, to find 
a solution for these in an intensive study of their author, 
his contemporaries and the age in general. He has not 
departed from the old texts, says Reed, except “in two or 
three instances,” and “‘‘never without noting the variation.” 
He acknowledges a debt to “the late edition of Shakespeare” 
—acknowledges a debt to the editors of Shakespeare a second 
time—when he tells us how he usually explained difficult 
passages in a playwright by having recourse to contemporary 
writers.” 

The idea of Augustus Rallis well-known work A History of 
Shakespearian Criticism took root in his mind on the sugges- 
tion that in undertaking it he would be writing a general 
history of criticism." Without a doubt, cach period of 
English literary criticism (since the Restoration) could be 
adequately represented by its Shakespearian critics. But 


L Malone’s Preface (Boswell, I, 202). 

9 Isaac Reed's Preface to his edition. (Sce .J. P. Collicr’s edition of 
Dodsley’s Collection, London, 1826-27, Vol. I, p. xxi). 

3 London, 1932. ‘See Preface. 
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we could go somewhat farther, and say that the direction 
of critical thought has been ordinarily given by how 
Shakespeare has been understood in successive periods. To 
explain what we mean: in more than one period of literary 
history, Shakespearian studies have taken quicker strides 
than critical work in other fields, which is then found to 
reorient its ideals and methods by reference to them. A small 
example, and taken from one particular field of studies, is 
the extension of the principles of Shakespeare editing to 
non-Shakespearian drama: Consider also for a moment 
the fate of ballad poetry in the eighteenth century. In the 
first half of the century, ballads were imitated, adapted, 
modernized, but were not presented in their pure state. 
There were rare exceptions; but ballads were ordinarily 
thought worthy of attention after they had been ‘treated’ by 
a Parnell, a Prior or a Tickell. When in 1725 an attempt 
was made to give them unvarnished, the editor (who is 
generally supposed to be Ambrose Philips) had considerable 
misgivings about the worth of the undertaking, and said not 
a word about his methods of editing them. The work was 
in three volumes, published separately (1725, 1725, 1725), 
and under the title: A Collection of Old Ballads. Corrected 
from the best and most Ancient Copies Extant. With Introductions 
Historical, Critical or Humorous.‘ In the Preface to Vol. I, 
he appears to be in great embarrassment : the reader “can’t 
say I cheated him : I never pretended to give him anything 
more than an old Song.” Still, these “songs” have their 
uses,—for the social historian; they could also persyade 
children to take an interest in history. The editor has 
endeavoured to make them “still more useful, by the 
Introductions which I have prefix'd to "em; and in which 
is pointed out what is Fact and what Fiction.” He was 
still a little ashamed of himself when he brought out the 
second volume: “There are many who perhaps will think 
it ridiculous enough to enter seriously into a Dissertation 


1 The dates are here given from the copy used by the present writer. 
Hales gives the dates respectiyely as 1723, 1726 ancl 1727. 
? Preface to Vol, I, pp. ilip Vii, 
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upon Ballads ; and therefore I shall say as little as possibly 
I can.”* The third volume found him explaining as before 
their usefulness in these times when “history, especially our 
own,” is “too much neglected.”* He could not muster 
confidence to speak up for them, as did Allan Ramsay in 
introducing his collection of Scottish ballads.* Further, 
neither in the Prefaces nor in the separate Introductions to 
the poems does he mention what texts he has used and how 
and to what extent he has used them, so that his readers 
could not know, even if they cared, whether he had given 
the old poems faithfully or tinkered with them at his pleasure. 

Capell was the man who first thought it worth while to 
bestow editorial attentions on ballad poetry. The Nut-Brown 
Maid was included in Prolusions ; or Select Pieces af Antient 
Poetry,—compil’d with great Care from their several Originals, and 
offer'd to the Publick as Specimens of the Integrity that should be 
found in the Editions of Worthy Authors (1760). The Preface, 
which explains his editorial practices, is of great interest, for 
we can now see that he had been following the same practices 
in the edition of Shakespeare, which however was not to 
appear till eight years later. At the end of The Nut-Brown 
Maid he gives a full account of the various copies he has 
made use of ; so he does at the end of each piece. Though 
coming after him, Bishop Percy had little notion of the 
beauty of the poems he brought together in the famous 
Reliques (1765), and as little notion of the duties of an editor. 
He was “long in doubt, whether, in the present state of 
imppoved literature, they could be deemed worthy the 
attention of the public.” When he was eventually prevailed 
upon to bring them out, he decided that they should, to 
compensate the reader for their “rudeness,” be accompanied 
by “a few modern attempts in the same kind of writing.” 
Having found for them agreeable companions, he also felt 


himself called upon to make extensive alterations and 


I Preface to Vol, II, pp. vi-vii. 

® Preface to Vol. IIT, pp. iii-iv. 

3 Preface to The Ever Green (Edinburgh, 1724), in Critical Essays of the 
Eighteenth Century, ed Durham, 
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additions, in order to make them presentable.' In point of 
fact, as Ritson was soon to point out and as has been also 
pointed out by Hales,* Percy took greater liberties than he 
was prepared to admit. Some explanation should bo found 
for this irresponsibility ; in part the explanation may be 
that his *“Reliques came too early (in 1765) to take advantage 
of the work of the Shakespearian scholars of the period. 
Johnson’s edition (with the famous Preface) was published 
in 1765, and Capell’s in 1768. But Capell had been at work 
on his edition since 1745, and, he tells us, had not “proceeded 
far” before he formulated to himself the practices he followed ; 
it could be assumed then that his Prolusions ; or Select Pieces of 
Antient Poetry, which appeared in 1760, enjoyed the benefits 
of his Shakespearian scholarship. 

The scientific temper of the age was to take its revenge 
on Percy. Ritson’s collections of songs and romances were 
made after the age had familiarized itself with the work 
of the great Shakespeare editors, and after Tyrwhitt had 
published his great edition of the Canterbury Tales. Ritson 
exposed Percy with such thoroughness, that it only remained 
for Hales to publish the Folio Manuscript for a comparison of 
the poems in the original and in Reliques. Having cata- 
logued Percy’s acts of commission, Ritson observed in one of 
his collections: “To correct the obvious errours of an 
illiterate transcribeér, to supply irremediable defects, and 
to make sense of nonsense, are certainly essential dutys of 
an editour of ancient poetry ; provideéd he act with integrity 
and publicity ; but secretly to suppress the original text, 
and insert his own fabrications for the sake of provideing 
more refin’d entertainment for readers of taste and genius, is 


1 Reliques of Ancient Enølish Poetry: Consisting of old Heroic Ballads, 
Songs, and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, (Chiefly of the Lyric Kind.) Together 
with some few of Later Date (London, 1765), Preface, Vol. I, pp. ix-x, xii. 

9 Hales and Furnivall, ed. Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript. Ballads and 
Romances (1867-68). Introductory Essay by Hales in Vol. II, “The Revival 
of Ballad Poetry in the 18th Century,” pp. xxiv-xxv. (I had not known 
before my work was completed that W J. Bate has made a more systematic 
study of Percy's methods than any scholar before him. ‘‘Percy’s Use of 
His Polia-Manuscript,” TEGE, NLU (1944), 337-348.) 
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E 
no proof of either judgement, candour, or integrity.” ' The 
satirical edge of some of Ritson’s observations can be felt 
only after one has read Percy’s Preface. His own practice, 
he had told us in the Advertisement, had been to give the 
poems “with an accuracy, and adherence to the original, 
of which the publick has had very few examples.” * 

It is a matter of some importance, if we want to under- 
stand the temper of the age, that it did not regard textual 
studies as dull, stale and unprofitable. It had eutgrown 
Pope’s contempt for “the dull duty of an editor” ;* and Pope 
had spoken for his age, (though not for Theobald), These 
words of Pope were as frequently quoted against him in the 
second half of the century, as that other unlucky phrate of 
his about “fall such reading as was never read.” Dr. Johnson, 
with the massive eloquence characteristic of him when he 
refuted what he considered to be a falsehood, explained that 
an editor had to choose from various possible readings the 
one which “best suits with the state, opinions, and modes of 
language prevailing in every age [ i. e. peculiar to the age 
in question], and with his author’s particular cast of thought, 
and turn of expression”; how the editor would discharge 
this difficult task, depends on the extent as well as the 
quality of his comprehension.* The antiquarian researches 
of Thomas Hearne earned for him a place in the Dunciad,* 
but were commended by Gibbon.” To mention lesser 


| Ancient English Metrical Romances (London, 1802). Vol. I, “Dissertation 
on Romance and Minstrelsy,"’ p. cix. 

2 Fol. 1, Advertisement, p. iii. 

3 Pope's Preface (Boswell, I, 16). 

4 Dr. Johnson's Preface (Boswell, I, 93). In Lives of the Ports 
Johnson reprimanded Pope (Hill, III, 138-139). 

5 The Dunciad, Book II, 11. 181-186. Giving along with the text Pope's 
note on Hearne, James Sutherland says: “In this sarcastic note Pope is 
indirectly stating the neo-classical demand for a diction polished and 
refined from all uncouth or antiquated terms. His attitude to Hearne’s 
antiquarian researches was the normal one of the period?” (The 
Twickenham Edition of The Poems of Alexander Pope, Vol. V, The Dunciad, 
ed. Sutherland, London, 1943, p. 171). 

6 “His minute and obscure diligence, his veracious and undistinguishing 
appetite, and the coarse vulgarity of his taste and style, have exposed him 


too, 
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names: Joseph Warton made it plain that, with all his 
admiration for Pope as a poet, he differed from him on the 
merits of verbal criticism* ; and Vicesimus Knox pointed 
out that though “like many other laudable pursuits” it could 
“deviAdte*into absurdity,” it had often laid the foundations 
of the studies of ancient writers.* George Chalmers, in the 
interesting book .4n Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare 
Papers, foynd occasion thus to summarize the work of Pope, 
Hanmer and Warburton: “And, they all seem to have 
thought very feebly of truth, and very contemptuously, of 
the dull duty of an editor.” This may well be taken as the 
verdict of the second half of the cighteenth century on the 
editors of the first half. 

But the scholarship of the age of Johnson was not employed 
only on textual criticism. The researches of Warton and 
Gray into “mediaeval literature, of Capell and Farmer into 
the sources of Shakespeare’s plays and of Malone into the 
history of the stage and Shakespeare's life, the co-operative 
efforts of a succession of editors (including Theobald, from 
the first half of the century) to elucidate the plays by studying 
Elizabethan literature, both important and obscure: a 
great research movement was under way to amass materials 
for the study of the native literature, and to give a firm 
direction to criticism. Malone’s Attempt to Ascertain the Order 
in which the Plays of Shakespeare were Written is perhaps the 
most important single achievement of research in the whole 
history of Shakespeafian scholarship. 


to the ridicule of idle wits. Yet it cannot be denied that Thomas Hearne 
has gathered many gleanings of the harvest...his editions will be always 
remembered by their accuracy and use.’ (The Miscellaneous Works of 
Edward Gibbon, ed. Lord Sheffield. New Edition, London, 1814; 5 vols., 
III, 567.) i 

1 Joseph Warton, An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (Vilth 
edition, London, 1806), I, 229-251. 

2 Knox, Essays Moral and Literary (Sixth edition, London, 1785), Vol. I, 
pp. 148-149. 

3 Chalmers, An Apology for, the Believers in the Shakspeare-Papers, which 
were Exhibited in Norfolk-Street (London, 1797), p. 602, (Italics in the 


original.) 


O.P. 172— 
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Malone can be considered as an illustration of the faith 
his age had in its own work. In the Preface to his edition 
he answers the charge, brought by some easy-going readers, 
that Shakespeare has been “buried” under commentaries, and 
“elucidated into obscurity.” The commentators wilh continue 
to make themselves useful till Shakespeare’s “‘entire library 
shall have been discovered, and the fables of all his plays 
traced to their original source,” and “every temporary 
allusion” pointed out and “every obscurity” ‘explained. 
“I scarcely remember,” Malone continues, “ever to have 
looked into a book of the age of Queen Elizabeth, in 
which I did not find somewhat that tended to throw a 
light on these plays.”' Towards the end of the Preface, he 
returns to this question and claims that it is the editors who 
have made Shakespeare “understood.” He also draws 
attention to the truth—which to him seems self-evident, but 
which has, alas! in the history of criticism been too often 
forgotten—that “every author” is appreciated in proportion 
that he is understood.” His illustrations are chosen from 
among his predecessors. Even Dryden did not “always” 
understand Shakespeare—‘‘to say nothing of the people at 
large” in his age. It was common then to complain of 
Shakespeare’s language as being antiquated, rude and 
unpolished ; and “whence could these representations have 
proceeded, but because our poet not being diligently studied, 
not being compared with the contemporary writers, was not 
understood ?* Could an age which understood Shakespeare 
hafe preferred Jonson as also Beaumont and Fletcher to 
him? Dryden admitted this preference, to which testimony 


1 Malone’s Preface (Boswell, I, 236). Italics in the original. 

2 Malone's Preface (Boswell, I, 245). 

3 Ibid, pp. 245-247, With this should be read Dr, Johnson's observation 
on his own practice in the Dictionary. ‘*Sofar have I been from any care 
to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have studiously 
endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from the writers before 
the Restoration, whose works I regard as the wells of English undefiled, as 
the pure sources of genuine diction.” Johnson's A Dictionary of the English 


Language, ed. the Rev. H. J. Todd 4 VOR: London, 1818, Johnson's 
Preface, I, p. xix, 
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js also borne by the numerous editions of these playwrights 
in the last century.”! With “all due deference” to Dryden, 
says Malone in the Life of William Shakespeare, his opinion 
in matters -requiring an interest in “the gradual progress 
and chahges of our language” and a knowledge of the 
“literary history” of the age of Elizabeth, is of “no weight.”* 
In one of the first paragraphs of the essay on the chronology 
of the ‘plays, we are told : “An ardent desire to understand 
and explain his works, is, to the honour of the present age, 
so much increased within the last forty years, that more has 
been done towards their elucidation, during that period, 
than in a century before.” * 

To illustrate the character and significance of the research 
work done during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
we may next consider its Chaucerian scholarship. (A fuller 
consideration of this as of some other matters is reserved 
for appropriate occasions in the later chapters.) The attitude 
of Johnson, Capell, Steevens, Reed and Malone to Pope and 
his immediate successors can be paralleled by that of 
Tyrwhitt towards the early editors of Chaucer, particularly 
Urry. Tyrwhitt was greatly impressed by Urry’s irresponsi- 
bility, for the latter, in spite of his conviction that Chaucer's 
verse was regular, had, instead of respecting the integrity of 
the text, resorted to entirely arbitrary practices. 

The history of opinion about Chaucer's verse has one very 
curious feature. While we should expect understanding to 
grow with time, in this case the very opposite thing 
happened ; and Dryden, and almost everyone after him “till 
the time of Gray and Tyrwhitt, failed, where the earliest 
students and lovers of Chaucer and the Elizabethans had 
generally been in the right, “Suche perfectyon in metre,” 
says the Dedication in William Thynne’s edition which 
appeared in 1532.* Spenser's tributes to Chaucer in the 


1 Malone's Preface (Boswell, I, 248). 
2 The Life of William Shakespeare (Boswell, II, 177). 


3 Boswell, II, 289. Ed 
4 See Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism 


and Allusion (1357-1900), Part I (1914), p. 79. 
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Shepheardes Calender andthe Faerie Queene'—tributes of 
unreserved admiration and from a fellow member of the 
poetic craft—would not have been paid if Chaucer's verse 
had appeared to him defective. Almost every critical work 
of our time on Chaucer quotes those lines near the end of 
the fifth book of Troilus and Criseyde in which the poet 
expresses his concern lest people should from ignorance 
“miswrite’’ and ‘“‘mismetre’” his verse.” It js worth 
remembering that these lines were first quoted by Speght (in 
his second edition which appeared in. 1602). Two points were 
made by Specht : that the verse will be found regular if read 
correctly ; and that the responsibility for an irregular verse 
“here and there” must rest with the transcriber and the 
printer.” But Speght’s opinion, Dryden thought, was “not 
worth confuting.””. “Common = sense...must convince the 
reader,” he went on to say, that neither Chaucer nor any 


l The God of shepheards Tityrus is dead, 


ss 2.. =.. 


Nowe dead he is, and lyeth wrapt in lead, 

(O why should death on hym such outrage showe e) 
And all hys passing skil with him is fedde, 

The fame whereof doth dayly greater growe. 

But if on me some little drops would flowe, 

Of that the spring was in his learned hedde, 

I soone would learne these woods, to wayle my woe, 
And teache the trees, their trickling teares to shedde. 
(The Shepheardes Calender, June) 

That old Dan Geffrey (in whose gentle spright 

The pure well head of Poesie did dwell) 

(The Faerie Queene, Book VII, canto 7, st. ix). 

The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, cd. J. C. Smith and E. De Selincourt 
(Oxford, 1912). 

2 Book V, lines 1793-1796, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. 
W. W. Skeat, Vol. II (Oxford, 1894). We give here the lines As quoted 
by Speght (2nd edition, 1602) z 

And for there is so great diversitic 
In English, and in writing of our tongue, 
So pray I God, that none miswrite thee, 
Ne thee mismetre for defaut of tongue. 
(Sce Spurgeon, op. cit., Part, p- 169.) 

3 Spurgeon, Part I, p. 169, i 
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of his contemporaries wrote consistently regular verse. “It 
were an easy matter to produce some thousands of his 
verses, which are lame for want of half a foot, and sometimes 
a whole one, and which no pronunciation can make other- 
wise. We can only say, that he lived in the infancy of our 
poetry, and that nothing is brought to perfection at the 
first.””! It is easy to find examples of this point of view also 
from the critical writings of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. An anonymous article in the Muses Mercury or 
Monthly Miscellany for the month of June 1707 pronounced 
that some of Chaucer’s verses hobble, while others are 
harmonious ; and Hughes was of the same opinion (1715).* 
When Urry’s edition appeared posthumously in 1721, a 
reference was made to the editor's belief that Chaucer's verse 
is regular though it does not appear so owing to the fact 
that the text had become corrupt; and that this imposes 
upon the editor an obligation to correct the text, or—to use 
his own expression—to restore Chaucer to his feet again". 
This drew from the next editor of Chaucer the bantering 
remark (1737): “But if Chaucer was a Cripple before Mr. 
Urry restored him to his Feet,...he was really born such; *twas 
a natural Lameness, and no more a Blemish in Chaucer's 
Time, than Round- Shoulders were in the Days of Alexander 
the Great....”* The case of Urry is indeed a strange one. 
It can be presumed that he had read Speght and knew the 
latter’s views on the subject, for he quotes the famous lines 
from Troilus and Criseyde.* Thomas, who wrote the Preface 
to Urry’s edition, declared that the latter had ascertained 
that “it was the opinion of some learned Men that Chaucer's 
Verses originally consisted of an equal number of feet.’"° 
This, as we have seen, was Urry’s opinion too ; in spite of 
this, with an ‘irresponsibility’ characteristic of the times in 


1 Preface to the Fables (1700). Essays of John Dryden, cd. Ker, II, 259. 
2 Spurgeon, Part I, pp. 295, S41. 

3 Spurgeon, Part I, p. 357. 

4 (Thomas Morell). Cited by Spurgeon, p. 381. 

5 Letter to Lord Harley, 1712. Spurgeon, p. 325. 

6 Spurgeon, p. 357. 
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which he lived, he hastily decided that the vers as it was 
found in the extant texts was irregular ( the texts being 
corrupt), and set himself to ‘“‘restore” the verse by the 


arbitrary addition or omission of syllables. More than 
any other editor of Chaucer, he miswrote and mismetred 


him. Dryden and Urry expose the limitations of ù critical 
system, which had not acquired the habits of objective investi- 
gation. In spite of the fact that he was a great admirer of 
Chaucer, and on some matters perhaps his greatest’ critic, 
Dryden understood the verse as little” as any one else ; 
and Urry, who started with the conviction that Chaucer 
wrote in exact metre, ended by producing almost the worst 
edition known. 

A change can be felt as we move into the second half of 
the eighteenth century. The correct position can be seen 
emerging in Gray’s Metrum, Observations on English Metre. 
Instead of supposing, as Urry did, that one can ‘add syllables 
and words in order “to help out what seems lame and 
defective in the measure of our ancient writers’’—instead of 
having this or that private device for the solution of difficul- 
ties—he addresses himself to the unspectacular task of finding 
out the facts. “I cannot help thinking it probable, that 
many great inequalities in the metre are owing to the neglect 
of transcribers, or that the manner of reading made up for 
the defects which appear in the writing.”! He then considers 
such matters as the old pronunciation of the final ‘©’, or 
of the termination of the genitive singular and the nomi- 
native plural of nouns. This Tyrwhitt also does; but this 
is not all that he does. Part of the explanation, he says, 
why Chaucer’s verse appears irregular to us is that in words 


of French origin the accent was frequently allowed, following 
the French practice, to rest on the final or penultimate 
syllable. 


In Tyrwhitt can be studied the mind of his age. Perhaps 
more important than anything he did to increase our factual 


1 Metrum. Observations on English Metre (1760-61 2?) See The Works of 
Gray, ed. cit., I, 325-326. ~ 


& 
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knowledge of Chaucer's versification is his exposition of the 
principles which governed his own work, and should govern 
the critical study of the past of a nation’s literature. 
Chaucer’s verse can be understood by informing ourselves 
about his poetic practice from his own works and those of 
his contemporaries and from the state of the English language 
in his time : this is the drift of Tyrwhitt’s argument. Asa 
close student of French and Italian poetry, Chaucer came 
across many models of regular heroic verse in either 
language, and it is difficult to suppose that he wanted the 
“ability and industry” to learn from them. Further, before 
we can form an opinion of his verse, “it is necessary that 
we should know the syllabical value, if I may use the expres- 
sion, of his words, and the accentual value of his syllables, 
as they were commonly pronounced in his time; for 
without that knowledge, it is not more probable that we 
should determine justly upon the exactness of his metres, 
than that we should be able to cast up rightly an account 
stated in coins of a former age, of whose current rates and 
denominations we are totally ignorant.” Tyrwhitt then 
considers for “a moment” the imaginary case of a critic 
of the Augustan age of Latin literature, trying to form an 
opinion of a work of Ennius. When this critic found that a 
large proportion of the verses were regular, he would rightly 
conclude that they owed this regularity to a knowledge 
of the ordinary rules of metres, and not to a lucky chance. 
On the other hand, when he came across some seemingly 
defective verses, he would, before making up his mind on the 
point, collate manuscripts to ascertain the genuine text of 
his author and examine contemporary writings to ascertain 
the metrical practices of the age; and, when this failed, 
have recourse to “etymology and analogy,” without, of 
course, abusing them. Supposing a few verses resisted 
attempts to explain them—‘“if he were really (as I have 
supposed him) a sensible critic, he would be apt rather to 
expect patiently the solution of his difficulties from more 
correct manuscripts, or a more complete theory of his aut hor’s 
versification, than to cut the knot, by deciding peremptorily, 
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that the work was composed without any regard to metrical 
rules.” And Tyrwhitt says: “I beg leave to pursue the same 
course with respect to Chaucer.™? 

Mention should be made here of lyrwhitt’s edition of the 
Rowley poems, which remains a representative work of its 
age—being one of the numerous instances of ‘scholarly 
practice which that age furnished. His conclusion that 
these poems were forged was arrived at by a study of the 
language, because its evidence he considered “very decisive.” ? 
Thomas Warton had independently arrived at the same 
conclusion about them,” by examining “the cast of thought, 
the complexion of the séntiments, and the structure of the 
composition” ; without Tyrwhitt’s philological scholarship, 
he yet had helped to guide the controversy by objectively 
considering the literary characteristics of mediaeval and 
modern poetry. 


It is necessary to remember that the critical studies of 
Warton, Hurd, Lowth and Whiter, the historical studies of 


1 The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, to which are Added, an Essay upon his 
Language and Versification, an Introductory Discourse, and Notes, 5 vols. 
(1775-78). Tyrwhitt’s Preface (with Appendix) to his edition, Essay, 
Introductory Discourse, and Notes are given in The Poctical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. With an Essay on his Language and Versification...by Thomas 
Tyrwhitt (London, 1847), Pp. xl-xli. 

2 The Rowley Poems by Thomas Chatterton. Reprinted from Tyrwhitt’s Third 
Edition. Edited, with an Introduction, by Maurice Evan Hare (Oxford, 
I911} Tyrwhitt's Appendix, p. 311. 

3 Warton, Il, 352. Tyrwhitt’s third edition (1778) of the poems—the 
first edition had appeared in 1777—contained an Appendix in which his 
conclusions about them were embodied ; the second volume of Warton’'s 
History, with a chapter on these poems, appeared also im 1778. As A. 
Watkin-Jones has pointed out, Warton “makes no reference to this appendix 
in his chapter; probably he had completed his account before it was 
published.” ( A. Watkin-Jones, “Bishop Percy, Thomas Warton and 
Chatterton’s Rowley Poems (1773-1790), PMLA, L (1935), 782.) 

Howard P. Vincent seems to suggest that Warton, though interested in 
the question “fas carly as 1772," published his views in History of English 
Poetry, II, 1778, because Tyrwhitt had by that time already expressed his. 
The suggestion ignores the fact that Tyrwhitt's third edition, not the first 
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Gray, Wafton and Malone, and the textual studies of 
Johnson, Capell, Malone and Tyrwhitt, had the same end in 
view. They agreed that the great sin of criticism is 
ignorance. Complacency, prejudice, superficiality, formalism, 
opinionativeness, all too common in English criticism before 
them, wêre forms of ignorance or vices attributable to it. 
It is to be marked that they stressed the importance of 
knowledge, not (usually) of inspiration. (The romantic 
critics complained of the deficiency of inspiration in Augustan 
criticism.) This emphasis was characteristic of the cightcenth 
century, and rebels as these sons of the eighteenth century 
were against much in its criticism which was dogmatic, 
perverse and ignorant, their mind was nourished and their 
temperament formed by the best which the thought and culture of 
their own age had to give them. 

Besides, researches are not pursued with enthusiasm and 
purpose and on a really large scale, without fostering 
certain virtues. The important varied criticism of the 
period—and not merely its textual criticism—has a dis- 
tinctive temper, which is the temper of the scholar, and 
was clearly the gift to criticism of the extensive researches 
which were then being carried out. It is by reason of its 
learned interest in literature that this criticism acquires the 
right to be discriminated from the criticism of the Restoration 
period and of the first half of the eighteenth century—not 
only from formula-ridden neo-classicism but from the best 
work of Dryden, Addison and Pope. To ensure that it is so 
discriminated we may suggest for it a name, the new 
criticism. It is also by reason of its scholarly interests ‘and 
its thoroughly objective attitude towards its materials that 
this criticism establishes itself as being of a different kind 
from the richly personal criticism of Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt. 

The historical sense had been present in English criticism 
from the time of Dryden, and before Dryden in Daniel. In 


edition, was furnished with the Appendix on the authenticity of the 
Rowley poems. (Howard P. Vincent, **Warton’s Last Words on the 
Rowley Papers," MLR, XX xfv (1939), 572.) 
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spite of this criticism had been erratic and hesitant; and 
it had seldom risen above the level of generalities. Apart 
from this, a large body of criticism had been unashamedly 
unhistorical, and pledged its allegiance to classical canons. 

To elaborate in the interests of a clearer exposition : in 
English criticism from its beginnings to about °1750, of 
fundamental importance and interest is the struggle to adjust 
an imported critical system to the ideas and practices of the 
native literature ; to follow the fortunes of this strugefe is to 
understand the history of the early criticism. The Renai- 
ssance had given England the neo-classical poetics which, 
though completely at variance with her drama and poetry, ` 
commanded the allegiance of her critics (the one important 
exception was Daniel) some of whom were also poets. An 
individual performance may have historical importance, but 
Daniel's had none, as it made no impression whatever on the 
critical mind of his age. It is somewhat curious that it was 
left to a critic of the age of prose and reason to establish the 
position that if England's great romantic literature conflicted 
with the teachings of the classical poetics, a re-examination 
of the whole critical system was necessary to find out what 
elements in it were of enduring value and what elements in it 
were the accidents of a literary tradition which had crown 
under different conditions of climate, culture and language. 
This makes Dryden one of the most important critics of all 
time ; like Spenser, the poets’ poet—not only a poet himself, 
but a maker of poets—Dryden made critics; for decades, 
English critics kept repeating what he had said or at best 
dotted his i's and crossed his t’s. 

It was not till the third quarter of the 18th century that 
an advance was made upon Dryden's position. He had 
argued the necessity of a historical criticism, in which indivi- 
dual differences of genius are recognized and the conditioning 
factors of climate, race, era and culture are taken note of. 
But he had not been always consistent with his best self: 
and his work, as also that of his contemporaries and 
immediate successors, had suffered from a chronic indecision 
between a respectable orthodoxy and the right historical 
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outlook. Ffirther, except in him, whatever historical criticism 
there was, was for the most part theoretical, and restricted 
to interesting or insipid statements of general principles. In 
explanation of this, it may be pointed out that the knowledge 
of the past of English literature was then fragmentary, and 
critici8m *on sound historical principles, for which Dryden 
pleaded in the Essay on Dramatic Poesy, was at that time not 
feasible. While the awareness of historical processes had 
entered Epglish criticism with Dryden, to become a consti- 
tuent of enlightened thought after him, it was only towards 
the mid-eighteenth century that this sense of relative values 
became an active critical principle, defining objectives and 
urging and directing investigations for their attainment. In 
place of the brilliant discursive observations of Dryden and 
the trite generalizations of a multitude of Dennises and 
Gildons, the age offered concrete and full-bodied historical 
criticism in its studies of the old writers. ‘This was a positive 
achievement. 

The age was justly proud of it. And behind this achieve- 
ment was a clear perception of the need of laborious 
researches ; where even the brilliance of Dryden could not 
save him from the grossest inconsistencies, Johnson, Capell, 
Gray, Tyrwhitt, Steevens. Ritson, and Malone, Warton, 
Lowth, Hurd (mainly in commentaries on Horace), and 
Whiter. constructed by their scholarly labours the new criti- 
cism,so that what had been before fragmentary, full of contra- 
dictions, and riddled with prejudices, now became purposeful, 
consistent, conscious of ends and capable of attaining them. 
The character of the new criticism can be perceived™ by 
comparing Johnson and Pope as editors of Shakespeare, or 
Warton and Dryden as critics of Chaucer. There had been 
from the time of Sidney both conservative and progressive 
elements in criticism : neo-classical orthodoxy and the 
enlightened protest against it. Neo-classicism had been 
losing ground ever since the time of Dryden. It is usually 
supposed that the last two quarters of the eighteenth century 
completed its rout by merely carrying on the work of the 
enlightened dissidents of*the ages of Dryden and Pope ; but it 

° 
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is worth considering if the period did not give usa new kind 
of criticism, which, historically, had grown out of the work 
ofthe past, but differed significantly from it. It acquired its 
individual character by promoting extensive research work 
and availing itself of the results. Its consideration of literary 
problems is therefore thorough. Its judgments, partly for the 
same reason, are just, temperate, and also appreciative. 


A 


e 

Romantic criticism had ardour, imagination, originality, 
fineness, and picturesqueness, but it had violent prejudices, 
and its attitudes were often exaggerated, a possible expla- 
nation being that the romantic view of the nature of critical 
activity encouraged the dissociation of criticism from scholar- 
ship." In particular, it would be ofinterest to consider here 
the romantic critic's attitude towards scholarly investigations 
and his opinion of the ends they can serve. 

That the critics of the later eighteenth century were their 
forerunners is a view which the romantic critics would 
perhaps have repudiated with all the emphasis that they 
were capable of, It was not till well after the middle of the 
nineteenth century that romantic criticism was given a history 
which began in the eighteenth. Had this view of the history 
of criticism been explained to the romantics, they would have 
scoffed at it. They generally found little to commend in 
Dennis, Rymer, Pope and Addison ; as little in Warton, Gray, 
Johnson, Malone and Tyrwhitt. As they denied the title of 


I fhis dissociation took place in the work even of critics ( De Quincey, 
Leigh Hunt) whose personal scholarship Saintsbury and others concede. 
It is all a matter of one’s atlitude to criticism. A critic may have a very Wide 
acquaintance with literature, and yet his criticism of a particular author 
(the responses evoked in him) may be a simple autobiographical record 
because he thinks that good criticism should be this. For instance, Leigh 
Hunt's criticism of Spenser is pure impressionism, but he knew as much 
about Italian literature as many English critics of Spenser before and after 
him. Coleridge himself, whose own work shows the effective association 
of criticism with some scholarly disciplines, was not above regarding the 
labours of scholars in important fields with contempt. (See below Chapter 
IX, “The Critics of Shakespearc,"*) = 
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poet to whole schools of poets, they denied the title of critic 
to whole schools of critics. In Lectures on the Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth, Hazlitt explains how he can best achieve his 
object, of rescuing some of the old writers “from hopeless 
obscurity.” “I shall not attempt, indeed,” he says, “to adjust 
the spelling, or restore the pointing, as if the genius of poetry 
lay hiq in ‘errors of the press, but, leaving these weightier 
matters ofecriticism to those who are more able and willing to 
bear the burden, try to bring out their real beauties to 
the eager sight, ‘draw the curtain of Time, and show. the 
picture of Genius,’ restraining my own admiration within 
reasonable bounds !"' That appears to Hazlitt to be a fair 
summary of the work done by the great editors of the 
eighteenth century. In discussing the poetry of Drummond 
of Hawthornden, Hazlitt gives a clear exposition of what he 
understands by criticism. This is “merely to read over a set 
of authors with the audience, as I would do with a friend, to 
point out a favourite passage...” ; not to come (presumably 
as Pope does) “to the task with a pair of compasses or a ruler 
in my pocket, to sce whether a poem is round or square, or to 
measure its mechanical dimensions, like a meter and alnager 
of poetry’; not to come (presumably like Tyrwhitt and 
Malone) “armed from top to toe with colons and semicolons, 
with glossaries and indexes, to adjust the spelling or reform 
the metre...as if the genius of poetry lay buried under the 
rubbish of the press.” Hazlitt obviously enjoys making 
these fantastic figures of the textual critic or the antiquarjan, 
whom he presently dubs “the dwarf-enchanter who was to 
release [the] airy form [of poetry] from being stuck through 
with blundering points and misplaced commas ; or to prevent 
its vital powers from being worm-eaten and consumed, letter 
by letter, in musty manuscripts and black-letter print.” He 
talks of “the obscure and trivial researches of antiqua- 
rianism,” thus stating categorically what he thought of 
much textual criticism and other research work; and what 


1 Lectures on the Literature of, the Ave of Elizabeth, 1220, ed. W.C. Hazlitt 
(1869), Lecture I, Introductory, P- 3, 
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in all likelihood he would have thought of a good part 
of the literary criticism of our century.’ 

If Hazlitt is aggressive when he deals with people whom 
he does not like, the gentle spirit of Lamb finds a congenial 
medium in light raillery. That he was amused by this whole 
business of criticism which built itself upon laborious 
research, he made plain by “publishing the hoax of the 
“Original Letter of James Thomson” in the London 
Magazine, November 1824. The “very interesting letter,” 
we are solemnly told, “has been recovered from oblivion, 
or at least from neglect” by Elia; ‘is without date or 
superscription in the manuscript” which was “in so ‘fragmen- 
titious’ a state as to perplex his [the discoverer’s}) transcribing 
faculties in the extreme.” Having parodied in this fashion 
the announcements which scholar-critics make of the 
discovery of forgotten manuscripts, Lamb ridicules the claim 
that they extend our knowledge either of a poct’s life or of 
his works. “The poct’s love of nature is quite evident from 
one part” of the letter ; “and the ‘poetical posture of his 
affairs’ from another. Whether regarded as elucidating 
the former or the latter, it is a document not a little 
calculated to excite the attention of the curious as well as 
the critical.” It remains for Lamb to indicate what the 
achievements of these men were, who so grievously misunder- 
stood the methods and ends of literary criticism. ‘‘We could 
ourselves write an essay-full of conjectures from the grounds 
it affords both with respect to the author’s poems and his 
pride. But we must take another opportunity, or leave it 
to his next biographer.” ” 

In an earlier issue of the London Magazine (November 1823), 
Lamb had made the study of sources appear as a business 
which never does anybody good except that it may amuse 
some by its fatuity. A passage in The Tempest, he declares, 
has always “puzzled” him; it is “where Prospero, relating 


l Lecture VI, pp. 180-181. 
7 “Original Letter of James Thomson," “The Complete Werks of Charles 
Lamb, ed. cit., pp- 495-437. 
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the banishment of Sycorax from Argier, adds :— 
For one thing that she did, 
They would not take her life. 

How have I pondered over this when a boy !” he exclaims. 
“How* have I longed for some authentic memoir of the witch 
to clear up the obscurity! Was the story extant in the 
chronicles of Algiers ?...The blue-eyed hag! could she have 
done @nything good or meritorious 2?” Wondering how 
commentators could ignore the passage, he declares that he 
thinks that he has now “lighted upon a clue”; the reader 
being referred for it to “the ‘Accurate Description of Africa, 
by John Ogilby (folio), 1670," page 230,” where the narrative 
has “the marginal title...“Charles the Fifth besieges Algier.” ” 
The account, extracted by Lamb in full, is of the deliverance 
of the town by a witch; and when the reader has gone 
through it, he could not doubt for a moment, says Lamb, 
that Shakespeare “had come fresh from reading some alder 
narrative of this deliverance of Algier by a witch, and 
transferred the merit of the deed to his Sycorax.” Lamb's 
essay, which could not be mistaken for anything but a 
burlesque, is made to look like the serious work done by 
others on Shakespeare’s sources: among other things, it is 
made to conclude with an enumeration of “the authorities” 
to which Ogilvy “refers for his account of Barbary — 
“Johannes de Leo or Africanus, Louis Marmol, Diego de 
Haedo, Johannes Gramaye, Braeves, Cel. Curio and Diego 
de Torres” :—“names totally unknown to me,” says Lamb.’ 

For a serious, not mock-serious statement of the nafre 
ofa critics obligations towards the authors whom he loves, 
we can turn to Lamb’s Preface to Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets contemporary with Shakespeare, published in 1808. Even 
at the risk of insisting on the obvious, we can point out 
that he made only a collection of specimens. He was aware 
that the dramatists whom he was introducing to his readers 
were not available in good editions, many of them virtually 
being then inaccessible to the common reader. As far back 
as 1800 he had felt -this difficulty ; commissioned by 


= 
| “On a Passage in The Tempest’ ' Lamb's Works, ed. cit., pp- 362-364. 
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Wordsworth to buy books for the latter’s personal library, 
Lamb had written that he could get for him Ben Jonson and 
Beaumont and Fletcher but that he did not “know where to 
find” the other Elizabethan dramatists, “except what are 
in Dodsley’s old plays.” “Massinger I never saw But ‘at one 
shop, but it is now gone; but one of the editions of Dodsley 
contains about a fourth (the best) of his plays.” “Marlowe's 
plays and poems are totally vanished; only one, edition of 
Dodsley retains one, and the other two of his plays.”* After 
he had completed the Specimens but before its publication, he 
confided the fact to Manning, and added that the book was 
“done out of old plays at the Museum, and out of Dodsley’s 
collection, etc.”* When the work appeared, the readers 
were asked to note that more than a third part of it was 
“from plays which are to be found only in the British 
Museum and in some scarce private libraries,” and a good 
part of it “from Dodsley’s and Hawkins'’s collections.” The 
Elizabethan dramatists were little known ; in clear knowledge 
of this fact, he simply wanted “to bring together the most 
admired scenes in Fletcher and Massinger...{and] the more 
impressive scenes of old Marlowe, Heywood, Tourneur, 
Webster, Ford, and others.”’* One does not naturally regret 
that Lamb did so: after all, what he did none could do 
better (though the achievement had its price), and we would 
not have him do anything else. But one might wish to 
understand Lamb. We shall quote again Hazlitt’s description 
of his own critical practice, and say that what Lamb has 
undertaken to do in the Specimens “is merely to read over a 
set of authors with the audience, as I would do with a friend, 
to point out a favourite passage, to explain an objection...” 
The practice, aided by Lamb's wonderful critical notes, 
completely achieved his objective of stimulating interest in 
his authors. On the other hand, just to give only “the most 


113 October, 1800. The Letters of Charles Lamb, ed. Thomas Noon 
Talfourd. In Two Parts (London, 1841), Part I, pp. 45-46. 

2 26 February, 1808. Letters, ed. Talfourd, Part J, p. 79. 

3 Preface, Specimens of English- Dramatic “Poets (New edition, London, 
1854). 
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admired scenes” of a play may have unexpected consequences. 
It forces upon Lamb the necessity of tampering with the text 
of the “admired” scenes, by getting rid of lines and even 
characters which would have involved him in long explana- 
tions eof the context but which do not appear to have the 
importance to “deserve” them. Lamb, however, does not stop 
at excising what has become “obscure” or “superfluous” as a 
result ef giving only extracts. The basic idea in the best work 
done on Shakespeare’s plays in the later cighteenth century is 
that the text was inviolable. And yet we find Lamb declaring 
in the Preface to the Specimens that he has “expunged, without 
ceremony, all that which the writers had better never have 
written, that forms the objection so often repeated to the pro- 
miscuous reading of Fletcher, Massinger, and some others.” * He 
rids their works of what they “had better never have written.” 

Also, it is surely worth emphasizing that he thought that a 
playwright can be represented by detached passages. T.S. 
Eliot's interest in poetic drama does not prevent him from 
seeing that poetic passages do not enjoy an independent exis- 
tence ; “it is not by writing quotable ‘poetic’ passages,” says 
he in one of his essays, “...that Marston established himself 
among the writers of genius.”? There is implied, in his whole 
approach towards the Elizabethan playwrights, criticism of 
the romantic tendency to concentrate on the poetry or on the 
characters instead of considering the plays as wholes. If the 
dramatists Lamb was interested in were familiar to his 
readers, that would have been another matter, for his readers 
could have come to him equipped with a knowledge of,the 
complete plays; as it was, however, they were to form their 
notions of the plays from a collection of beautiful ‘specimens,’ 
and it was assumed that these notions could be just. 


The dissociation of criticism from scholarship, which we 
can make responsible for many of the imperfections in the 
work of the romantics, can do harm in at least three ways. 


1 Lamb, Preface. . 
9 Eliot, Selected Essays, ed. eit,, p- 230. 


O.P. }72—7 
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(1) In the first place, it encourages a tendency to undervalue 
certain kinds of critical activity, like textual editing or the 
investigation of sources and setting, which are primarily 
directed to the purpose of increasing the existing stock of 
knowledge. It is noteworthy that the romantic period < 1798- 
1835) did not produce a single textual critic who can be 
mentioned with Tyrwhitt and Malone, with Pollard and 
Greg, or with some of the late nineteenth-century seholars, 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Furnivall and Skeat. There Were indus- 
trious compilers like Boswell (the son of Dr. Johnson’s 
biographer) and Todd, who concentrated on preserving 
previous work. A few minor scholars were also there, who 
were content to work, and allowed to remain, in obscurity. 
The nineteenth century did not produce its first considerable 
Shakespeare scholar till the forties, when Collier published 
(1837) his History of English Dramatic Poetry and Annals of the 
Stage and founded (1840) the first Shakespeare Society ; and 
even Collier had in him more than a streak of irresponsibility. 
As a result of the dissociation of criticism from scholarship, 
the former was identified with purely interpretative work, to 
which therefore the highest critical talents of the age applied 
themselves. (2) Along with this went the unwillingness to 
use in interpretative work the specialized knowledge of the 
scholars. There can be no reconciliation between the romantic 
belief that much learning deadens sensibility and corrupts 
good sense, and our own belief that there cannot be too much 
of a thing which means the extension of knowledge ; but it 
seenjs reasonable to suppose that even purely interpretative 
criticism gains by exactness of instruction and reduces its 
chances of being led into error and arbitrariness. (3) But a 
more insidious evil than uninformed criticism is a certain 
defect of temper, which exposes this criticism to winds of 
prejudices or to fits of exaggeration, and which appears to be 
the result of withdrawing from the field of critical activity the 
moderating and disciplining influences of scholarly practices. 


The emergence of the idea of the rgsponsible critic, consc- 
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quent upon a lively appreciation of the uses of research, was, 
after Dryden, the first significant development in criticism. 
Behind it lay a protest not only against the arbitrariness of 
the neo-classical assumption that Aristotle and Horace (as 
understood by Boileau) were law-givers to English poets, but 
also against the half-hearted, hesitant, and sometimes confused 
historical criticism of the Restoration and the Augustan 
age. ° 

To consider this matter, with reference to an important 
aspect of literary history, we can begin with Dryden who, 
with all his admiration for Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
adapted and modernized their works, believing that in doing 
so he improved them. It took English criticism a century to 
shed the false assumptions implicit in such practices. The 
adaptations of Shakespeare's plays, a subject of great interest, 
require a separate chapter; but we can here complete 
consideration of a matter which has been already touched 
upon, the modernization of the old poetry with a view to 
improving it. 

It was not Dryden who first conceived the idea of bestowing 
these attentions upon the elder writers, though his example 
must have been decisive. Abraham Cowley, in introducing 
his own Poems (1656), declared in a Preface that a good part 
of the works of Shakespeare, Fletcher, Jonson “and many 
others” he “should take the boldness to prune and lop away, 
if the care of replanting them in print did belong” to him.* 
Cowley, we have it on Dryden’s testimony, thought Chaucer 
a poet unworthy of the improving attentions of an editer or 
adapter : “a dry, old-fashioned wit, not worth reviving.” He 
should have been left alone, not turned into “modern 
English.” Though not going so far as to endorse this opinion, 
Dryden conceded that Chaucer ‘is a rough diamond, and 
must first be polished, ere he shines.” Therefore, “I have 
not tied myself to a literal translation ; but have often omitted 
what I judged unnecessary” or perhaps trivial; and “I have 
presumed further, in some places, and added somewhat of my 


| Critical Essays af the Seveticenth Century, cd, Spingarn, IT, 79. 
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own where I thought my author was deficient, and had not 
given his thoughts their true lustre, for want of words in the 
beginning of our language. ™! (Preface to the Fables). 

The Preface is of great interest, because there is in it 
evidence that in Dryden’s time there were still trues CNauce- 
rians—straggling survivors from times which understood 
Chaucer, and though not academic critics, yet men whose 
opinion on literary questions was sought. They disapproved, 
we learn from the Preface, of the idea of a Restoration 
version of Chaucer, both because “ʻa certain veneration [is] 
due to his old language” and because “‘much of the beauty of 
his thoughts will infallibly be lost, which appear with more 
grace in their old habit.” This view, says Dryden, he has 
rejected, after he has given it careful thought. Words become 
obsolete, like customs and statutes, and must then be 
replaced by others; and though part of the poetic charm 
of the original may be lost in this process, the sacrifice 
does not seem too great, considering that Chaucer, in his 
own English, is incomprehensible to all but a few. But 
Dryden is not interested in a simple translation: “I will go 
farther, and dare to add, that what beauties I lose in some 
places, I give to others which had them not originally.” 
Immediately after, he admits the possibility that he may have 
in some places altered Chaucer “for the better.”? Though he 
discusses the desirability of modernizing and adapting 
old poetry—raises the question in the form of a debate 
(perhaps he alone does so in the criticism of a hundred years 
before 1750), the great weight of his influence was exercised 
in this debate on the wrong side,—which is one of the 
misfortunes of literary history. 

After him, the editors and adapters went about their work 
without qualms. Chaucer was ‘edited’ and ballad poetry 
was ‘treated’, without any feeling that these practices were 
indefensible. It was not till Gray and Tyrwhitt, till Capell 
and Ritson, that criticism arrived at a true conception of its 
responsibilities in regard to the great heritage of ancient 

1 Ker, Il, 264-265. * 

2 Preface to the Fables (Ker, 11, 266-268). > 
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poetry. A just appreciation of this poetry must have 
suggested to them the necessity of preserving the text from 
contamination, though simple scholarly considerations must 
have also played their part. 

Two striking instances of this scholarly integrity we have 
not considered. Tyrwhitt, in trying to settle the number ef 
Tales which each pilgrim was to tell, refers to the proposal of 
the Hast, 

"That eche of you, to shorten with youre way, 
In this viage shal tellen tales tway, 

To Canterbury ward, I mene it so, 

And homeward he shal tellen other two— 

(ver. 792-95) 
but draws attention to the fact that ‘‘all the other passages, 
in which mention is made of this agreement, would rather 
lead us to believe, that they [the pilgrims] were to tell only 
one Tale in each journey.” He also shows that “a very slight 
alteration” of the passage in the Prologue, by which two 
words are substituted for others which could be easily 
mistaken for them by a scribe, would reconcile the original 
proposal of the Host to what ‘‘appears” later to have been 
the actual practice ; but he firmly rejects this temptation 
of tampering with the text established by many manuscripts 
(“some of them of the best note’), and does not commit 
himself farther than that this may be “one of those inconsis- 
tencies...which prove too plainly that the author had not 
finished his work.” * 

Warton finds littl to praise in the sixteenth-ceneury 
poetical version of the psalter, published by John Day in 
1562, and bringing together the work of Thomas Sternhold, 
John Hopkins and a few others. Every attempt to versily 
the scripture ‘‘will have the effect of misrepresenting and 
debasing the dignity of the original.” Further, the state 
of the language in the middle of the sixteenth century did 
not favour poctry ; thirdly, Sternhold and Hopkins—quite 
apart from other considerations—were not poets. It is well- 


1 “An Introductory Discotirse to the Canterbury Tales” in The Poetical 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, cd. Cit., Pp- lii-liii, 
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known that “in every part of this translation we are disgusted 
with a languor of versification, and a want of common 
prosody” ; the descent into the trivial, even the ludicrous, 
is frequent ; and if a few passages have the merit of following 
the original closely, innumerable others are rendered diffuse 
by “‘feeble or foreign” amplifications of the text. But W arton’s 
poor opinion of the merits of the work does not prevent him 
from resolutely opposing modern versions of it. His reasons 
for so doing would commend themselves, a hundred’ and fifty 
years after him, to the most fastidious scholars. As a result 
of “changing obsolete for known words” in the modernized 
version, “‘the texture and integrity of the original style, such 
as it was, has been destroyed” ; while “many stanzas, before 
too naked and weak,” now “like a plain old Gothic edifice 
stripped of its few signatures of antiquity, have lost that 
little and almost only strength and support which they 
derived from ancient phrases.” Alterations, “even if executed 
with prudence and judgment,” cannot be countenanced, 
because they destroy the individual character of the work in 
which they are made by admixture with the peculiar traits 
of other ages and other minds. Finally, the philological and 
prosodic interests of an ancient work, even admitting that it 
is destitute of poetic merit, constitute sufficient grounds for 
refraining from tampering with the text.2 

The case we have considered, though not the only one in 
Warton exemplifying the growth of a critical conscience, has 
special significance. The reason—paradoxical as this seems— 
is that the work in question, as poetry, is contemptible. The 
strength of a pure scholarly interest in the preservation of 
the text is best attested by a work of negligible poetic merit ; 
whereas, when a poem like The Nut-Brown Maid is in 
question, this interest is reinforced by a sensitive awareness 
of the beauty of the original poem and the poetic inferiority 
of a version like that of Prior, Illustrating how Prior has 
“decorated and dilated”? passages whose simple beauty he 
could not feel, Warton points out that he also alters the story 


| History of English Poetry, ed. cit., III, 151-155. 
2 IIJ, 125. 
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—alters it in a way which destroys the dramatic interest 
of the central situation and perverts the psychological truth 
of the hero’s character. Capell also must have thought Prior’s 
version an impertinence, for in editing The Nut-Brown Maid 
for his small anthology, Prolusions, he ignored its existence. 

It should not be supposed that the eighteenth-century 
critics were learning a virtue for which romantic criticism 
was nated: it is by no means certain that romantic criticism 
was noted for this virtue. An example can be given from 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English Poets. To judge by his account 
of Chaucer’s verse (in Lecture II, on Chaucer and Spenser) 
Hazlitt perfectly understood it, and yet, writing of Dryden’s 
alterations from Chaucer which he found deficient in poetry 
and feeling, he made no secret of his belief that the Restora- 
tion poet “ekes out the lameness of the verse” in the original.* 
Campbell, it may here be added, declared that The Flower and 
the Leaf and The House of Fame—‘‘the two best of Chaucer's 
allegories" —have been ‘fortunately perpetuated in our 
language” in the versions of Dryden and Pope.” 

In one of the few papers contributed by Leigh Hunt to 
Hazlitt’s The Round Table, a suggestion from a correspondent 
for completing Chaucers unfinished The Squires Tale is 
considered. This raises other questions, and it appears that 
Hunt is prepared to show a good deal of accommodation for 
the practice of modernizing Chaucer. It is true that he 
approaches the subject with the greatest caution, and in one 
place expresses the doubt if Chaucer should at all be modern- 
ized. But of the feasibility of the job he is convinced, los he 
actually discusses “‘the best method” of doing it. This 1s 
to alter ‘‘only just as much as is necessary for comfortable 
intelligibility,” and preserve “all the rest, that which appears 
quaint as well as that which is more modern,—in short, as 
much of the author,—his nature,—his own mode of speaking 
and describing, as possible.” In actual practice Hunt is 
anything but cautious and modest, and though modernizing 


1 Lectures on the English Poets, ed. cit., p 124. 
2 Specimens of the British Poets, 2nd edition (1841), Ed. Peter Cunningham, 


pp. 3-4. ” 
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the text seems to believe that this will not affect the poetical 
quality of the verse. It is not quite clear why he should have 
made this mistake. He insists that “those who know how to 
read the author with the proper attention to the vowels after 
the manner still used in France” can alone appreciate “the 
beauty of his versification as well as description.” Imme- 
diately proceeding to his ‘experiments’, he flouts his own 
knowledge, alters, and transposes within the line, the vowel 
sounds, and wrecks the verse. The Squire’s ‘Fale, like 
Chaucer's other stories, abound in ‘descriptions of [the] time 
of day or of spring” : 

‘Phoebus the sonne ful jolif was and clere, 

For he was nigh his exaltation 

In Marte’s face, and in his mansion 

In Aries, the colerike hot signe : 

Ful lusty was the wether and benigne : 

For which the foules again the sonne shene, 

What for the seson and the yonge grene, 

Ful loude songen hir affections : 

Hem semed han getten hem protections 

Again the swerd of winter kene and cold.’ 
This, says Hunt, “if it were to be re-written in the way 
mentioned above, would surely want little more than a 
change of the spelling :— 

*Phocbus the sun full jolly was and clear, 

For he was nigh his exaltation 

In Mars’s face, and in his mansion 

è= In Aries, the cholericke hot sign :— 

Full lusty was the weather and benign, 

For which the birds, against the sunny sheen, 

What for the season and the crisp young green, 

Full out in the fine air sang their affections - 

It seemed to them that they had got protections 

Against the sword of winter, keen and cold.’ ”’ 
A second passage in The Squire's Tale “scarcely wants any 
thing for the most indolent modern reader, but a little change 
of the same kind”; and in regard to a third, which begins 
with those lines which never lose their-freshness for the reader, 


aiian 
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‘As rody and bright, as the yonge Sonne, 

That im the Ram is foure degrees yronne’ ; 
and which Hunt renders into modern English, giving, for 
instance, for Chaucer's 

. ‘Arrayed after the lusty seson sote’ 

his 

‘Dress’d, with the lovely time of year to suit’ 
he obsesves, ‘‘In this manner, perhaps, it might be warrantable 
to touch Chaucer's language.” 

Hunt idolatrously loved Chaucer. But romantic criticism 
saw no contradiction in his behaviour, that he who adored 
Chaucer should cheerfully commend this way of rewriting 
him in the language of his own day: not to have seen this 
is quite characteristic of romantic criticism. The romantics 
generally (generally, for Hazlitt’s and Campbell’s lapses should 
not be forgotten) understood Chaucer too well to suppose that 
his versification and diction were deficient from the unfor- 
tunate circumstance of his having written in the infancy of 
English poetry. That is what Dryden thought. But while 
Hunt did not make this mistake, his gay unconcern in practice 
(when we might expect to find him in a defensive posture) 
will offend some modern students of Chaucer, who will readily 
explain it : the explanation is that he is a true romantic as 
much in his adoration of Chaucer as in his somewhat irres- 
ponsible attitude towards the text. It is difficult to see how 
any one who was not a romantic could be so free with the 
text of the poetry which he dearly loved— and loved with 
understanding. - ə 

It has been often suggested that Percy, who in printing 
ballads from his Folio Manuscript, freely altered, omitted or 
added, was less to blame than his age which could not be 
persuaded to take an interest in them unless suitably present- 
ed by an editor. Percy, says Hales, “was not free from the 
prejudices of his time. He was but slightly in advance of 


1 Hunt, “On Chaucer,” The Round Table, 1817, pp. 64-68. Text ol 
Chaucer as given by Hunt. : 
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them ; but he was in advance of them.”* Beers implies that 
Percy was wise in not being wiser than his age,” and Grace 
R. Trenery forgives him his sins, which were the venial one 
of giving what the age wanted.” This is (we believe) to wrong 
the age in order to give an individual unmerited praise. 
Percy’s readers liked ballads as he presented them ; but it is 
not certain that the y—or that, at least, many of them—would 
not have liked those ballads better if he had given them 
unmutilated. The truth is that Percy was behind "his times. 
He lived in an age, which in the collections of Capell and 
Ritson—not to mention the less known collections of John 
Bowle and David Herd—displayed the highest rectitude in 
editing old literature ; and which in editing Chaucer and 
Shakespeare had advanced from the practices of Urry and 
Hanmer to the unimpeachable scholarship of Tyrwhitt and 
Malone. The responsible criticism of the age—Johnson, 
Warton, Tyrwhitt and Malone, for example—did not try to 
find excuses for Percy. It seems that the romantics were a 
good deal more willing to condone this type of irrespon- 
sibility ; and not only to condone it, but commit it. Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border undid, by its loose conception 
of an editor’s or compiler's duties, much of the good which 
might have resulted from the example of Ritson.* 

Romantic criticism adopted the idea (with scarcely anybody 
protesting anywhere)—the idea which the best criticism of the 
later eighteenth century had rejected—that it was excusable 
to modernize the text of old poetry, or to do the little else 
thae «vas considered desirable, if people could be by this 
induced to read it. Commending Ritson’s integrity in giving 


i “The Revival of Ballad Poctry in the 18th Century,’’ Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscript, ed, Hales and Furnivall, above cited, II, p. xxv. 

2 Beers, op, cit., p. 291. 

3 “Ballad Collections of the Eighteenth Century," MLR, X (July 1915), 
287. 

4 W.P, Ker cites a reference to Ritson in one of Scott's letters, in order 
to show that the latter *‘*was not quite casy in his mind over the Border 
Miastrelsy ; he knew that his own methods were too free for Ritson’s 
accuracy, too much resembling the ways*of Bishop Percy." (“Joseph 
Ritson,” in Collected Essays of W.P. Ker, ed. C.*Whibley (1925), I, 156.) 
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metrical romances entire, Scott at the same time insists that 
the procedure interests an antiquary, but not “the general 
reader’’—perhaps not even the editor himself. The usefulness 
of a work like Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Metrical 
Romanaes (1805) which, as Scott explains in reviewing it, gives 
a prose analysis of each romance, “introducing, at the same 
time, occasionally, as a continuation of the narrative, such 
parts of the original as seemed to possess cither peculiarities 
of expression or poetical beauty, sufficient to render their 
preservation desirable," —a work which abridges and analyses 
the contents with great “wit and elegance” to supplement, 
not to supersede, a complete collection—is evident. For this 
is something frankly different from a modernized version or 
even an adaptation, which is usually intended to take the 
place of the original, either as an acceptable substitute or as 
an improvement.* However, what still goes against Scott is 
his failure to see that Ellis’s method involved a necessary 
falsification of the spirit of ancient poetry. Also, the remark 
that Ritson, in giving the entire poems accomplished an 
editorial task which he must have found disagreeable, is signi- 
ficant, especially in view of what Scott himself did. a On 
another occasion, reviewing a free translation of Amadis of 
Gaul, Scott refers to Dryden’s modernization of Chaucer, in ` 
terms which do not indicate disapproval. * 

While Hunt thinks that Chaucer modernized, so as to be 
made intelligible, was still Chaucer, without any loss in 
meaning or music, a greater man, Coleridge, undertakes to 
replace all obsolete words by others still in use “owt of 
Chaucer himself, or Gower,” and adds: “so very slight a 
change of the text may well be pardoned, even by black- 
letterati, for the purpose of restoring so great a poet to his 
ancient and most deserved popularity.” ” This attitude to the 


1 “On Ellis's Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances, 9 vols. 
1805...°, the Edinburgh Review, 1806. Reprinted in The Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh, 1835), XVII, 31-32. 

? Inthe Edinburgh Review, October 1803. Prose Works, XVIII, 41. 

3 Table Talk, 15 March, 1334 (Coleridge's Literary Criticism, with an 
Introduction, J. W. Mackail, Cxford Univ. Press, rept. 1949, p. 156). 
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text, that there can be justifiable reasons for interfering with 
it, invites a comparison. In the famous Shakespeare Preface, 
Dr. Johnson explains that the earlier editors suffered many of 
the alterations made by Rowe to stand, and though “some of 
these alterations are only the ejection of a word for, one that 
appeared to [Rowe] more elegant or more intelligible,” he 
has restored in each case the true reading, since 

“the history of our language, and the true forcee of our 

words, can only be preserved, by keeping the text of 

authors free from adulteration. ™! 
Protesting against the replacement of the word “hugger- 
mugger” which occurs in Hamlet (IV. v. 84), Johnson says in 
the Notes: “If phraseology is to be changed as words grow 
uncouth by disuse, or gross: by vulgarity, the history of every 
language will be lost ; we shall no longer have the words of 
any authour ; and, as these alterations will be often unskil- 
fully made, we shall in time have very little of his meaning.*”* 
But the critical scholarship of the later eighteenth century 
would not remain content with the preservation of the 
diction. Charles Jennens, in his edition of Aing Lear (1770) 
notes with satisfaction that the “editors of Spencer have 
been exact in preserving the words as he spelt them,” and 
demands why “the same exactness [should not] be observed 
in treating Shakespeare. ”” A remarkable passage in Malone’s 


Ii Preface ( Boswell, I), p. 102. 

2 Johnson on Shakespeare : Essays and Notes Selected and Set Forth with an 
Introduction by Walter Raleigh (London, 1908), p. 193, Interestingly 
cnotgh, this particular word has been found useful by Rylands in the 
demonstration of a link between two plays, Julius Caesar and Hamla. The 
context is the discussion of the now famous association between ‘melting,’ 
‘sweets, ‘dogs and ‘flattery’—an association noticed in several Passages in 
Shakespeare, of which two are in Hamlet and Julius Caesar. This discussion 
over, Rylands cites a passage from North's Plutarch, «Antonius thinking... 
his body should be honourably buried, ard not in hugger-mugger,” which, 
says he, “‘must have suggested, ‘we have done but greenly in hugger- 
mugger to inter him, (Hamlel, IV. 5. 84), and links the two plays," 
Rylands™“does not mention Johnson, who would have found here fresh 
proof of the value of preserving old texis from specious improvements. 
G. W. H. Rylands, Words and Poetry (London, 1928), p. 178. 

3 King Lear. A Tragedy. Collated with the Old.and Modern Editions (London, 
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Preface to his edition of Shakespeare recalls attention to 
Tyrwhitt’s views on how the plays should be printed after 
care had been taken to secure “a perfectly faithful” text : 

“My late friend Mr. Tyrrwhitt, a man of such candour, 

accuracy, and profound learning, that his death must 
be considered as an irreparable loss to literature, was 
of opinion, that in printing these plays the original 
spelfing should be adhered to..."* ~ 
We should perhaps distinguish between degrees of modern- 
ization—between the simple modernization of the language, 
and adaptation which is the ambitious refinement of the 
language or the verse or the thought or of all of them ; but 
we wish to insist that the responsible criticism of the later 
eighteenth century condemned the bigger as well as the 
lesser evil. 

It does not affect the argument that Coleridge and Hunt 
were not editing Chaucer. They have told us that the text 
of Chaucer could be modernized without giving anybody 
cause for complaint or dissatisfaction. And if we talk of 
adaptations, it is surely unjust to blame Dryden alone ; for 
Wordsworth—first by himself, then as a contributor to a 
collection—and Leigh Hunt attempted the same thing, and 
no one has ever suggested that they did better than Dryden. 
But the question is not, whether they did better or worse ; 
the question is, whether they did so at all, and adulterated 
the poetry with the diction of a later age, and—inevitably 
—with some of their own emotions which cannot be always 
separated from the diction. Wordsworth, for instance, 
objected to the moral tone of some of the tales. After the 
publication of the volume? to which he had contributed two 
tales, he wrote to Henry Reed that he had refrained from 





1770), p. 124. (The title-page of the book docs not mention Charles 
Jennens as editor). 

L Preface (Boswell, I), p. 227. ) 

29 R.H. Horne, The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer modernised, 1841. (Contri- 
butors to this collection, besides Horne and Wordsworth, were Leigh 
Hunt, È. B. Barrett, T. Powell and R. Bell. I have not seen this book, 
See Spurgeon, Five Hundred Yeats of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, Part Il, 
Section T (London, 1918), P 23t.) 
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contributing a third—The Manciple’s Tale—which also he had 
done, because he “deemed the subject somewhat too indeli- 
cate for pure taste to be offered to the world at this time of 
day.” “When the work was first mentioned to me,” he 
continued, ‘“‘I protested as strongly as possible Against 
admitting any coarseness or indelicacy” ; so that he did not 
like that the work should have included The Reeves Tale, 
which he had always found “intolerable.’’ However, not- 
withstanding its “defects and faults,” the work was to be 
welcomed, as it would enable people, who would otherwise be 
ignorant of Chaucer, to read and know him.'! 

This argument is really as old as Dryden. But it did not 
find favour with the scholar-critics who were Johnson’s 
contemporaries. To give one last instance. Thomas Warton 
expressed himself against the preparation of a modernized 
text of Chaucer, because this would—quite apart from other 
considerations—dissuade people from reading the poetry in 
the original.” 


1 13 January, 1841 (Letters of William Wordswerth, Selected by Philip 
Wayne, ‘The World's Classics’, Oxford University Press, 1954, pp. 
264-265). 

2 Skeat says that his endeavour ‘‘to produce a thoroughly sound text" in 
his edition has been in “the interest of** boih “the student of language 
and the reader who delights in poetry.’ (The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, ed. cit., General Introduction, Vol. VI, p. ix.) Modernizations of 
Chaucer in the present century clearly recognize that they destroy the 
integrity of the poetry and the text, and are always open to this objection, 
whatever the ends they may serve. k 
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CHAPTER V 
. ON THE SIDE OF MODERATION AND TOLERANCE 


The present age has come to an understanding with itself 
about ifs heritage of poetry in a way that the romantic or the 
Victorian period could not. Romantic criticism—and its 
derivative, Victorian criticism—denied that Pope was a poet. 
To quote Leavis : “Poetry, it was assumed, must be the direct 
expression of simple emotions, and these of a limited class : 
the tender, the exalted, the poignant, and, in general, the 
sympathetic.” Spenser and Milton were poets, and what 
Spenser and Milton were not was not poctry; Or, what 
was not (to quote Leavis again) “in the obvious sense of 
Milton’s formula, ‘simple, sensuous, and passionate,’ was 
not poctry.! This exclusiveness of taste and the impatient 
dismissal of a whole school of poetry on account of lack of 
sympathy with it, are characteristically romantic attitudes 
and responses. Our own age has given evidence of a 
greater catholicity of taste, and along with it a greater 
measure of objectivity, in its readiness to sympathize with 
poetical ideals as sharply opposed as romantic and Augustan. 
Its most remarkable single achievement has perhaps been 
the rehabilitation of metaphysical and Augustan poetry. 
It does not hold that the romantic attitude is necessarily 
productive of bad poetry, though it is untiring in” its 
insistence that the original impulse of a Wordsworth, a 
Shelley, or a Keats should be distinguished from the second- 
hand inspiration of literary imitators, like Tennyson (often), 
the Pre-Raphaclites (oftener), and (to take a very typical case) 
O'Shaughnessy. It condemns such poetry not for being 
romantic, but for being not poetry, for being second-hand. 
At the same time, it does not condemn certain types of poetry 
for not being romantic ; there is, according to it, a poetry 


1 F. R. Leavis, New Bearings ‘in English Poetry, 3rd impression (London, 
1942), P- 3. x 
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in which the emotions are intellectualized in greater or 
smaller degree as well as a poetry in which the emotions 
exist free from the interference of the intellect, poetry of the 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate” type. 

In our age individual critics may have been unjust ^to this 
or that school of poetry or this or that poet, but they have 
been quickly corrected by their own contemporaries where 
they have gone wrong. ‘There has indeed been no age when 
individual critics have not in particular matters been guilty 
of intolerance. But there is such a thing as considering the 
criticism of an age in the aggregate, especially in the matter 
of judging its temper and attitudes. Modern criticism taken 
in the bulk has the virtue of being little exclusive in its 
literary preferences—its sensitiveness to all kinds of poetry 
being a characteristic peculiar to it, as distinct from the 
literary criticism of some other ages. It delights in the poetry 
which is the well of English undefiled, as well as in the poetry 
which was said to be written in ‘no language’’* ; it adores 
the poet who (according to a contemporary) “for not keeping 
of accent, deserved hanging,”*? and was not thought to 
deserve a better fate till lately ; it finds those poets poetical 
whom Matthew Arnold declared to be the “classics of our 
prose”* ; Spenserian, metaphysical, Augustan, romantic—but 
we need not extend the list Polonius-fashion—poetry, accord- 
ing to it, may be of any of these sorts, without ceasing to be 
poetry. What it condemns is bad poetry of any sort, for 
every poetical movement in history has a few poets but a 
crowd of poetasters. A new kind of poetry is born from the 
necessity felt by some powerful minds to give expression to a 
uniquely personal vision, and presently there appear others 
who write not because they have a personal vision to express ; 


? 
who have more or less imperfectly absorbed the attitude and 


1 “Spencer, in affecting the Ancients, writ no language” Ben Jonson, 
Timber or Discoveries (Ben Jonson, ed. Herford et al. Vol. VIII, p. 618). 

2 Ben Jonson of Donne. (Conversations with William Drummond of 
Hawthornden, Spingarn, I, Appendix, p. 211). 

3 “The Study of Poetry,” in Essays im Criticism, 2nd Series (Eversicy 
Series edition, London, 1918), p. 42. 
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distinctive poetical style of the masters and reproduce them 
minus the compelling sincerity without which poetry is not. 
This is in brief the history of every poetical movement ; not 
merely of the romantic movement. If our age sometimes 
appears to have an anti-romantic bias, it is because it is 
unsparingly critical of the inferior romantic poetry. But the 
fresh and original impulse of a Wordsworth or a Keats it has 
alway recognized, as it recognizes the original genius of 
Donne whom it discovered as a great poet. There has been 
some harsh criticism of Shelley, but there is in our century 
no lack of appreciative, carefully discriminating criticism of 
great romantic poetry (including Shelley’s ). 

This capacity for appreciation of different poetical attitudes 
and styles is the reward of our age for being objective. Object- 
ivity in criticism consists in disciplining oneself not to depend 
on simple personal responses in reading but to correct them 
by appropriate studies in order to ascertain what the poet 
was and what he was trying to do. In the matter of tolerance 
of different literary ideals the age which comes close to ours 
is the period 1750-98, when the habits of ‘objective’ considera- 
tion of poetry were established in a large body of criticism. 
Dryden, with all his enthusiasm for Chaucer, believed that 
his age had to its credit the finest poetry written in English. 
. In the age of Pope, the belief hardened into a dogma. Hardly 
had a hundred years passed, and the romantic critics were 
telling one another that England had produced no poetry in 
the age of Dryden or Pope ; and the Victorian critics were 
content to repeat—at times, to repeat with added empkeis— 
what the romantics had said. The romantic viewpoint was 
candidly expressed in the Edinburgh Review, whose represen- 
tative character as “fa critical and political journal” was 
stressed by Maurice Cross when he published in four volumes 
Selections from it in 1833. In the opinion of the Edinburgh 
Review, the writers of the age of Queen Anne “had not a 
great deal more than their judgment and industry to stand 
on,” As poets, “they had no force or greatness of fancy—no 
pathos, and no enthusiasm” ; and their inspiration ttis little 
more than a sprightly sert of good sense.” Their work, which 


O.P, 172—585 
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has all the smaller virtues—clarity, neatness, sagacity and 
wit—is devoid of imagination and feeling. They “may pass 
well enough for sensible and polite writers, —but scarcely for 
men of genius.”' Coleridge confessed in Biographia Literaria 
that he had in his youth “withheld” from Pope and 6thers 
the name of poets, because their “matter and diction [had] 
seemed” to him “characterised not so much by poetic 
thoughts, as by thoughts translated into the language of 
poetry.”* Leigh Hunt’s anthology of English poetry, Imagina- 
tion and Fancy (1844), gave selections from Spenser, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, some of the Jacobean dramatists, 
Milton, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats: the period from 1660 
to 1800 was unrepresented. But some of the romantic critics 
were prepared to be just to Pope (Byron indeed was more 
than just, from a fixed habit of cultivating an aversion to 
contemporary poetry), whereas Matthew Arnold simply said 
that Dryden and Pope were “the classics’ of English prose 
(a judgement described by W. P. Ker as ‘fa double sin in 
criticism, because it “confuses the kinds in two ways ; ignor- 
ing their poetry and prose alike.”*) 

We shall not compare individual critics (neither the later 
eighteenth century nor the twentieth has perhaps produced 
much criticism which in points of fineness and intensity of 
appreciation is comparable to the best work of the romantics), 
but the comparison of attitudes of criticism in different periods 
may be interesting and profitable. The remainder of this 
chapter will be devoted to the illustration of our remark that 
muckcriticism of the later eighteenth century was conspi- 
cuous for moderation and tolerance. Speaking generally, 
these particular virtues are more characteristic of modern 
than of romantic criticism, 


It used to be alleged against Warton’s History of English 


1 “Changes in the Character of English Poetry from the Reign of Queen 
Anne to the Present Times,” September 1816 (Selections from the Edinburgh 
Review, ed. Maurice Cross, London, 1833, 4 vols. ; I, 351). 

2 Works, ed. Shedd, III, 155. n 

3 Ker, “Pope,” The Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1923), p. 97. 
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Poetry that its character is amorphous ; that since no purpose 
or plan is evident in the painstaking accumulation of 
materials, it cannot be called a history—a history of poctry. 
Writing to Mason, Walpole described the first volume as giving 
“the genealogy of versification with all its intermarriages and 
anecdotes of the family,” and almost lost his temper when the 
second volume appeared, for it seemed to him that the author 
“has depped into an incredible ocean of dry and obsolete 
authors ofthe dark ages, and has brought up more rubbish 
than riches.” Warton, however, is not for every reader. 
The reader has to be prepared to meet the demands made 
upon him by one of the most learned books in the language, 
and to tread with equal zeal the highways of literature and 
its numerous winding byways. Warton’s learning has now 
become the common property of historians of literature ; but 
a persevering contemporary would find it richly rewarding, 
and he would, in addition, discover that the work achieves 
a very large measure of unity as it realizes bit by bit an 
‘dea—Warton’s idea of the development and nature of 
poetry. 

To Warton’s historical gaze, the two broad streams of 
influence that flowed down the centuries and fertilized the 
English genius were those of mediaeval poetry and classical 
learning. In the interests of a clearer exposition he adopts 
the expedient of prefixing three dissertations to his work. 
This, he explains in the Preface, is “to prepare the reader, by 
considering apart, in a connected and comprehensive detail, 
some material points of a general and preliminary natyyc... 
to establish certain fundamental principles to which frequent 
appeals might occasionally be made, and to clear the way 
for various observations arising in the course of my future 


1 Letters to Mason, 7 April, 1774 and 18 April, 1778. Cited by Clarissa 
Rinaker in her study, Thomas Warton, p 114. Scott, a great admirer of 
Warton as he was, complained once of the *‘total neglect of plan and 
system"’ in the work, to which he,on a different occasion, referred as 
‘three huge volumes of mingled and indigested quotations and remarks." 
Prose Works, ed. cito NVIT, 4-5, 96. 
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inquiries.”* What Warton considers to be “fundamental” 
appears from the first two dissertations, one of which is, “On 
the Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe”; the other, 
“On the Introduction of Learning into England.” Warton’s 
particular theory of the origin of these fables which eventually 
“centred about the eleventh century in the ideal histories 
of Turpin and Geoffrey of Monmouth...where they formed 
the groundwork of that species of fabulous narrative called 
romance,” has been discredited. What, however, fed him to 
consider their origin separately in a dissertation is his 
awareness of their importance for the history of poetry. 
“And from these beginnings or causes, afterwards enlarged 
and enriched by kindred fancies fetched from the crusades, 
that singular and capricious mode of imagination arose, 
which at length composed the marvellous machineries of the 
more sublime Italian poets, and of their disciple Spenser,’’* 
In that sentence at the end of the Dissertation Warton has 
comprised the story of a development which extended over 
the entire period covered by his work, and beyond it. The 
work in three volumes is concluded just when it has prepared 
the groundwork for Spenser, perhaps reserving a discussion 
of him for a possible fourth volume; perhaps not: for 
Warton had already in the Observations established the study 
of Spenser on principles which were firmly reiterated in the 
History. But to return to the Dissertations : the second gives 
in the main a survey of classical learning in Anglo-Saxon 
and mediaeval England, and breaks off when  claséical 
scholars turned from “liberal studies” to the “barbarous and 
barren subtleties of scholastic divinity." When this survey 
is completed, Warton takes again an opportunity of relating 
the dissertations to the plan of the History. One should not 
suppose that the classical learning of the Dark Ages produced 
any “‘permanent effects,” before deviating into the pedantry 
ofthe schoolmen. Referring to the taste for romantic extra- 


Vagances, the other potent influence on literature to be 
considered, he declares that it won the day 





and very 


1 Warton, History of English Poetry, ed. cit., Preface. 
2 Warton, I, p. lvi, 3 Ibid. I, p. cxxxvi, 
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fortunately too (considering the moment, the state of 
historical development). The whole passage (in which, as on 
a few other occasions in the book, Warton allows himself to 
be rhetorical) may be quoted : 

*« The habits of superstition and ignorance were as yet 
too powerful for a reformation of this kind to be effected 
by a few polite scholars. It was necessary that many 
circumstances and events, yet in the womb of time, should 
take place, before the minds of men could be so far 
enlightened as to receive these improvements. 

“But perhaps inventive poetry lost nothing by this relapse. 

Had classical taste and judgment been now established, 

imagination would have suffered, and too early a check 

would have been given to the beautiful extravagances of 
romantic fabling. In a word, truth and reason would 
have chased before their time those spectres of illusive 
fancy, so pleasing to the imagination, which delight to 
hover in the gloom of ignorance and superstition, and 
which form so considerable a part of the poetry of the 
succeeding centuries. ’’* 
The contending influences of mediaeval romance and classical 
learning appear to Warton to give the key to the carly 
history of English poetry. To avoid giving a misleadingly 
simple picture of Warton’s work to which we now turn from 
the dissertations, we should state that the term “romantic”, 
in its application to mediaeval poetry, means for him not 
just the metrical romances. It includes almost every species 
of mediaeval poetry, particularly allegorical poetry, of wht?®h, 
as of the romances, “the principal subject” was love, “‘dicta- 
ted in great measure by the spirit of chivalry.’’* 

Though Warton’s interest in details is indefatigable, he 
never loses sight of the two “fundamental principles’ of 
English poetical history to which attention is first drawn 
in the dissertations. In “the general view”? with which 
begins the first of the seven chapters on Chaucer's work, he 
firmly indicates its affiliations to mediaeval poctical schools. 


1 Warton, I, pp. cxxxviiecxxxViii. 
2 Warton, II, 217. . 3 Ibid. Section XII, 
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“Chaucer abounds in classical allusions : but his poetry is 
not formed on the antient models....his chief sources were 
the French and Italian poets.”* ‘The literary derivation 
of a poet—from classical or from mediaeval literature—is a 
matter which claims our historian’s prior attention.* After 
his account of Lydgate there is a “long digression’’,? about 
which our first thoughts are that it could form a chapter of 
a history of French literature. One presently sees however 
that the digression is legitimate, perhaps necessary: if 
Warton dwells at length on the many translations made 
into French “fof Latin books, especially classics? in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it is because 
these translations made the classics available to Englishmen 
in a language which they generally understood “much better 
than Latin.” “With such assistances,’’ says he, “a commo- 
dious access to the classics was opened, and the knowledge 
of ancient literature facilitated and familiarised in England, 
at a much earlier period than is imagined.’**...And thus 
Warton travels down the road of history, now looking this 
way, now looking that way, but never losing perspective ; in 
whatever he does, he keeps his goal always in view. 

As he approaches the Renaissance he shows his awareness 
of its complex character, by giving due consideration to 
influences from sources other than mediaeval poetry and 
the classics ; but as we shall consider only what is relevant 
to our present argument, we shall ignore them. ( We are 
conscious of having been guilty of gross over-simplification 
ali through ; our defence is that we are not giving a summary 
of Warton’s work, but pointing to the basic ideas.) There 
are two entire sections* devoted to an analysis of the Revival 
of Learning and of its effects on modern European literature 
and thought. Its effects on thought were all for the good. 
“After many imperfect and interrupted efforts, this mighty 
deliver ance, in which the nrouldering Gothic fabrics of false 
religion and false philosophy fell together, was...effectually 


l Ibid. p. 129. 2 Ibid. p. 321, 
3 Ibid, pp. 310, 321, 4 Sections XXXV & XXXVI. 
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completed. ™? The effects on literature were, for the same 
reason, less beneficial. ““Ihe customs, institutions, traditions, 
and religion of the middle ages, were favourable to poctry. 
Their pageants, processions, spectacles, and ceremonies, were 
friendly to imagery, to personification and allegory. Igno- 
rance and superstition, so opposite to the real interests of 
human society, are the parents of imagination.”** ‘The later 
15th @entury produced ‘*much poetry,” circumstances being 
favourable to the growth of a vernacular literature : the 
revival of learning temporarily blighted that promise. “The 
study of the classics, together with a colder magic and a 
tamer mythology, introduced method into composition : and 
the universal ambition of rivalling those new patterns of 
excellence, the faultless models of Greece and Rome, 
produced that bane of invention, Imitation. Erudition was 
made to act upon genius. Fancy was weakened by reflection 
and philosophy....Judgment was advanced above imagina- 
tion, and rules of criticism were established." In a word, 
the study of the classics for a time deadened the creative 
impulse, though against this had to be set the solid gains in 
“wood sense, good taste and good criticism.” ” 

One can see why Warton has put his finger upon the 
influences of mediaeval poetry and classical learning as the 
two “fundamental principles” of English poetical history. 
From the way in which these influences appeared to him to 
operate upon poetry (the carly poetry), it could be said that 
they fed respectively the two chief faculties of the mind, ima- 
gination and judgment. It is Warton’s purpose to show that 
down almost to the middle of the 16th century the snglish 
poetic mind was mostly nourished from mediaeval sources, 
and that the influence of classical learning was gencrally 
either ineffective or acted as a brake upon creative effort. 
While he enthusiastically follows the course of the Revival of 
Learning, he notes also that the effect was temporarily to 
depress poctry. Temporarily : for enduring gains to poetry 
resulted from the assimilation of its benefits, and the age 

1 Vol. II, Sec. XXXV, p. 545. 2 Vol. HI, Sec. XXXVI, p. 20. 

3 Warton, II, 544-545 ; ii, 21, 
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of Elizabeth “may not improperly be styled the most Poctical 
age of these annals.”' In one of the last sections of his 
voluminous work, he explains that what makes the age *“‘most 
poetical” was the fact that imagination and judgment played 
their proper and necessary roles in creative work. “Opn the 
whole, we were now arrived at that period, propitious to the 
operations of original and true poetry, when the coyness of 
fancy was not always proof against the approaches of weason, 
when genius was rather directed than governed by judgment, 
and when taste and learning had so far only disciplined 
imagination, as to suffer its excesses to pass without censure 
or control, for the sake of the beauties to which they were 
allied.”* This is the culmination of Warton’s argument. 
As he surveyed five centuries of English poetry (1100-1600), he 
was impressed by the astonishing unity of its history ; 
visualizing this history as the struggle of two tendencies, he 
noted with satisfaction their fruitful concord in the era which 
closes it. 

The idea of poetry which is at the bottom of Warton’s 
work requires to be examined, for its bearing on his position 
as a critic. At some periods in the history of criticism, 
poctical theory (in its analysis of the creative mind) has been 
partial to the judgment ; at other times, partial to the imagi- 
nation. A complete theory of poetry should recognize both 
imagination and judgment as essential constituents : Warton’s 
History, in the theory of poetry which underlies it (which 
underlies it, for Warton did not theorize about poetry), 
almggst furnishes one. In answering the question, What is the 
highest kind of poetry ? he displays greater moderation and 
literary catholicity than the neo-classicists and many 
romantic critics. His interest in mediaeval poetry is that of 
the discriminating critic and historian ; while he recognized 
that it was a poetry of the imagination, not tutored by the 
judgment and, by virtue of this fact, capable at moments of 
fine excesses, he insisted that its strength was also a source of 


I III, 395. . 
2 Warton, III, 403 (in Section LXI, Vol, IL], pp. 395-403), 
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weakness; that it was full of “extravagances,” “irregular- 
ities,’ and “incredibilities.””. He was not a mediaevalist in 
the sense that the romantics understood the word. (Warton’s 
case proves, as W. P. Ker said, that one can be interested in 
mediaeval poetry without being a romantic.)' At the same 
time, he did not believe in the possibility of a poetry of pure 
reason ; his history of the early poetry is informed by the 
conviction that reason must operate in poetry under strictly 
controlled "conditions, ideal conditions being reached only in 
the age of Elizabeth “when genius was rather directed than 
governed by judgment.” 


Leavis selects Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope as the work which contains perhaps the 
“earliest formulation”? of what, according to the romantics, 
is, and what is not, poetry. He quotes among others the 
passage where Warton, after distinguishing between “a Man 
of Wit,” “a Man of Sense,” and “a True Poet’, goes on to 
say that Donne and Swift “were undoubtedly men of wit, 
and men of sense,” but that they had not left us any “Pure 
Poctry.”? It has indeed been usual to think that Warton 
taught his age to regard Pope as unpoetical. This, we submit, 
is hardly fair to Warton, ‘The failure to understand Donne 
had been general in the history of criticism till our century, 
and was not the peculiar failing of any age ; it does not make 
of Warton a romantic critic—a persona non grata to many. 
Warton does not place Dryden and Pope in the first ran®®of 
English poets with Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton ; who 
would, in fact ? But the reader of Essay on Pope is not leit 
in doubt that the author thought that he was writing of a 
poct, and a great poct too—a poct great enough to cxact 
from him the tribute of two big volumes of criticism,” con- 


I “To study the Middle Ages it is not necessary to be mediaeval, in the 
sense of any ‘romantic school’ " (Ker, “Thomas Warton,’ Warton Lecture 
on English Poctry, Proc. Brit. Acad., 1909-10, p. 358). 


2 New Bearings in English Poetty, cd. cit. pp. 7-8. 
3 The longest critical study tül that time of any individual English poct. 
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scious as he was of his inferiority to Shakespeare, Spenser and 
Milton. 

We should remember that the passage in the Dedication 
which distinguishes between a Man of Wit, a Man of Sense, 
and a True Poet—between didactic poetry which is knoavledge 
and wisdom “expressed with the utmost elegance and 
brevity,” and true poetry of which the most important mark 
is “a creative and glowing Imagination’**—does not pat Pope 
in the former class. Apart from Donne (whom Warton did 
not understand any more than many others did, both before 
and after him), Swift, Fontenelle and La Motte alone are 
cited in this passage as men of wit and sense from whom the 
name of poets should be legitimately withheld. Few would 
quarrel with Warton’s opinion of these three writers. More 
important, however, is the fact that they have been cited as 
examples ; this shows that Warton’s intention was to exclude 
from poetry that which had merely wit and sense to recom- 
mend it. It would be another matter if it could be shown 
that he thought that true poetry—that is, work in which the 
true poctical principle, imagination, is present—ceases to be 
so merely for having a little good sense in its composition. 

If any doubts are felt about what sort of pocts Warton here 
referred to as men of wit and sense, we should turn to the 
last paragraph of the Dedication, where English poets are 
arranged in “four different classes.” In the first class, he 
places only Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton ; in the second 
class, such “fas possessed the true poetical genius, in a more 
mesterate degrec” together with “noble talents for moral, 
ethical, and panegyrical poesy’’—Dryden, for instance ; in 


1 da Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, Vol. 1, 1756, Vol. IJ, 1782 
(Sth edition, 1806) ; Vol. I, Dedication, pp. ii-iii. Paul F. Lecdy has shown 
that though the revaluation of Pope had started some years before Warton, 
the latter's originality is beyond doubt. The earlier revaluations had 
simply used the neo-classical criticism of genres to place Pope below 
Shakespeare, Spenser and Milton, since tragedy and epic were, as genres, 
superior to satire ; whereas Warton, though using genres criticism, gave 
new “emphases to it by his insistence on “invention (originality of fable 
and machinery) and imagination.’ (Genres Criticism and the Significance 
of Warton's Essay on Pope, JEGP, XLV (April 1946), 144.) 
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the third class, Donne, Swift, Butler, along with others ; in 
the fourth, “the mere versifiers.” Warton adds that his work 
is “intended to determine” Pope’s place." He defers this 
task till the end of the book, where Pope is declared to be 
“asstrediy” not ‘‘in the same rank with Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Milton,” but below them and “just above Dryden.” * In 
Warton’s opinion, then, Pope possessed the true poetical 
genius in a more than moderate degree ; he is not with those 
who have only wit and sense, and are for this reason relegated 
to the third rank in the classification. It would be of interest 
to know what Warton considered to be Pope's “‘character- 
istical excellencies,” since it is on them that his valuation 
of him as a poet was based. These are “‘good sense and 
judgment” ; at the same time, the poet of The Rape of the Lock 
cannot “be thought to want imagination.’ But he “gave 
not so many proofs” of this as of his other virtues, and most 
of his works are “‘of the didactic, moral and satyric kind ; 
and consequently, not of the most poetic species of poetry’ >. 
Warton recognized a poetry of the emotions and a poetry of 
reason, and he spoke of the latter without disparagement, 
because he knew that it is not necessarily exclusive of what he 
considered to be the first of poetic virtues—a creative imagi- 
nation. Not all of this second kind of poetry is bad (like say 
Swift’s, his example of a poetry of pure reason). In summing 
up it would be true to say that (1) Warton considered 
imagination as the first principle of poetry ; that (2) he did 
not consider judgment and good sense as destructive of good 
poetry, though he insisted that they alone do not nfke a 
great poet. 

Warton is never tired of saying, in the chapters on the 
separate poems, that Pope was a great poet—of a particular 
kind, ‘The Essay on Criticism he describes as “a poem of that 
species, for which our author's genius was particularly 
turned, the Didactic and the Moral ; it is, therefore, as might 


L Dedication, pp. vii-viil. 
2 Warton, IJ, 404. Italics as in the original. So also in the other 
quotations from Warton. 3 II, 402. 
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be expected, a masterpiece in its kind. He gives a passage 
of six lines from Æssay on Man with the comment: “The 
poetry of these lines is as beautiful as the philosophy is 
solid.”* He declares The Rape of the Lock as the best mock- 
heroic poem written, after he had discussed Alessďndro 
Tassoni’s La Secchia Rapita, Boileau’s Lutrin and Garth's 
Dispensary. The sylphs of Pope have not only, novelty as 
‘machines,’ but give opportunities for “exquisite poctry, and 
oblique satire.” While Shakespeare ‘‘only could have 
thought” of the “‘gratifications”’ the fairies are to provide for 
Bottom, Pope, in a passage in which the care of Belinda’s 
person is assigned to the several sylphs, adds ‘“‘the most 
delicate satire to the most lively fancy.” Yet another passage 
is “admirable” on account of its refined raillery, ‘“‘poignancy, 
and poetry.” 

It scems not to have been appreciated that Warton, though 
he had opportunities of knowing the poets of his time who are 
regarded as the precursors of romanticism, placed Pope 
above them. He expressly draws attention to the “prefer- 
ence” given by him to Pope ‘“‘above other modern English 
poets,” excluding from this comparison only Gray’s The Bard 
and some “passages” in a few other poets—Thomson and 
Young, for instance.* In what he called the most poetical 
species of poetry he mentioned Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Milton as pre-eminent; and they, and none but they, are 
placed by him in the first rank of poets. The inferior poets 
in this kind are placed below Popc, who was pre-eminent in 
his oWh kind. Warton did not value equally the two kinds 
of poetry ; but his preference for good poetry in one kind to 
indifferent poetry in the other, shows that what he cared for 
was good poetry, wherever it could be found—not just for 
poetry of a certain denomination. 

A fact which has also to be kept in mind is that Warton’s 
comparison of Pope with the three pre-eminent English poets 
is made in a short preface and in the briefest of conclusions to 
a voluminous work. While the revolutionary implications of 


1 I, 97. 2 11,95, 
3 J, 214-225, 4 II, 405. 
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these some ten pages of criticism should not be missed (they 
claimed recognition for a higher kind of poetry than that 
of Pope ), they alone give a very imperfect idea of Warton’s 
position. They would make one think that Warton is 
chiefly concerned with demoting Pope from the first rank of 
poets, while the fact that the main body of the work gives 
an appreciative account of the poet’s works would be over- 
looked? Some of the romantic critics were driven by 
reaction to an extreme position, not Warton. For instance, 
it did not occur to kim to ask if Pope was a poet. While one 
may differ from his opinion of this or that poem, his thesis 
impresses us by its moderation—a virtue conspicuously dis- 
played in his acceptance of both romantic and Augustan 
poetry, of both Spenser and Pope. His temper and tastes do 
not represent an untypical element in some important work 
of his age ; the Augustan age had one set of prejudices about 
joetry, and the Romantic period had another set of preju- 
dices. Partisanship for particular literary schools or kinds 
has been responsible for some great English criticism (perhaps 
the poetical magic which is found in some romantic criticism 
subsists uninhibited in an atmosphere of literary partisan- 
ship). The Essay on Pope is not one of the masterpieces of 
English criticism. It is not the work of a critic of genius. 
And yet the historian will find that the work has unusual 
interest, and he will be struck by the sagacity of Dr. Johnson 
who, immediately on the appearance of one volume, invited 
attention to the work as “ʻa just specimen of literary modera- 
tion” ;} so early did Dr. Johnson perceive the quality which 
imparts to it this interest. 

Warton’s insistence that Pope had the true poetic imagi- 
nation—though not in the same degree as Spenser and 
Milton, his predominant faculties being judgment and wit—is 
a point worth emphasizing. James Allison suggests in an 
interesting paper” that Warton may have owed something to 


l “Review of An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope,"' in the 
Literary Magazine, 1756. (The Works of Samuel Johnson, ed, Arthur Murphy, 
e 


12 vols., 1823 ; XI, 275). 
2 “Joseph Warton's Reply to Dr. Johnson’s Lives,’ JECGP, LI (April 1952). 
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Dr. Johnson, who says in the Lives : “Pope had, in propor- 
tions very nicely adjusted to each other, all the qualities that 
constitute genius,” * (that is, along with other qualities, both 
imagination and judgment). Allison is not quite fair to 
Warton who in several passages in the first volume (4756) had 
referred to Pope’s imagination and referred in terms not of 
niggardly praise ; though the second volume which reiterated 
the praise appeared in 1782—after the Lives. Th truth 
seems to be that Warton’s and Johnson's opinions on the 
character of Pope’s poetry coincided. Pope was valued for 
his correctness by his own contemporaries, but both Warton 
and Dr. Johnson based his claims to the great title of poet on 
the fact that he united powers of imagination with those of 
judgment. Their admiration was not the wrong kind of 
admiration. Not undervaluing correctness, they would not 
overvalue it, and the important thing is that they were not 
preoccupied or obsessed with it like many admirers and many 
traducers of Pope. Dr. Johnson said: “Of genius, that 
power which constitutes a poet ; that quality without which 
judgment is cold and knowledge is inert; that energy which 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority 
must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not 
to be inferred that of this poctical vigour Pope had only a 
little, because Dryden had more, for every other writer since 
Milton must give place to Pope.”* To give one last example 


I Cited by Allison, p. 188, 

aJ he Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. Birbeck Hill, 3 vols., (Oxford, 
1905), ITI, 222-225. Lowell thinks that Johnson referred to Warton in the 
following passage in the Lives : “After all this, it is surely superfluous to 
answer the question that has once been asked, Whether Pope was a poet?" 
If Johnson did so, he here overstated Warton's point, which was that Pope 
was not the first of English poets; most people had thought before 
Warton that he was. But Lowell must have ignored what Dr. Johnson 
added immediately after, with the magnanimity of a true lover of poetry : 
“To circurmsecribe poetry by a definition will only shew the narrowness of 
the definer.’" Lowell's own view, expressed in connection with this, is that 
of the romantic critic : **It is plain that in any strict definition there can be 
only one kind of poctry."' (Johnson, Lives, III, 251. Lowell, “Pope,” 
The Writings of James Russell Lowell, 10 voll., London, 1890; IV, 53-54.) 

In the passage in question, Johnson* had probably in mind sore 


bad . 


H 
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of the moderation with which the discussion of Pope was 
conducted by eminent writers in this period : Cowper recog- 
nized that a painstaking care for correctness did not preclude 
the possibility of good poetry. ‘“‘Writers who find it necessary 
to make snch strenuous and painful exertions, are generally 
as phlegmatic as they are correct ; but Pope was, in this 
respect, exempted from the common lot of authors of that 
class. With the unwearied application of a plodding Flemish 
painter, who draws a shrimp with the most minute exactness, 
he had all the genius of one of the first masters.” ! 

James Beattie, in a book which was published between the 
first and second volumes of Warton’s book, arrived at nearly 
the same opinion of Dryden as the latter had of Pope. This 
opinion was : Dryden was clearly deficient in poetic sublimity 
and pathos (for instance, The State of Innocence proves that he 
had ‘fno adequate relish for the majesty of Paradise Lost”), 
but he was incontestably a great poet, by virtue of his 
peculiar gifts, and, in respect of them, worthy of comparison 
with Horace.“ 


The ideas of the two Wartons regarding poetry should be 
compared with the ideas of Richard Hurd regarding criticism. 
Hurd gave conspicuous evidence of moderation in dealing 
with one important matter, where moderation had been before 
him, and after him, the exception rather than the rule. The 
present age has tried to assimilate the teachings of all the 
four classical masters, Plato, Aristotle, Horace and ‘Longinus,’ 
but this had not been generally so in the past. Each 
age had its preferences. Largely on account of Coleridge, 
English criticism in his time did not altogether forswear 


unintelligent readers of Warton rather than Warton himself, whose 
‘“moderation’’ he had earlier commended in reviewing his work. 

l To the Rev. William Unwin, 5 January, 1782. Letters of William Cowper, 
chosen and edited by J. G. Frazer, 2 vols. (London, 1912) ; I; 169. 

2 Essays : on Poetry and Music, as They Affect the Mind; on Laughter, and 
Ludicrous Composition ; on the Utility of Classical Learning (Edinburgh, 1778), 


PP- 17-18, 
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allegiance to Aristotle, but the spirit of poetry which in that 
age possessed the body of criticism, showed a marked prefer- 
ence for Plato (to whom we owe much of the work of 
Coleridge himself) and ‘Longinus.’ On the other hand, neo- 


classical criticism had been dominated by Aristotle and 


Horace. This domination somewhat weakened, when 
English criticism was in the late seventeenth century made 
acquainted with ‘Longinus’; in the first half of the eighteenth, 
familiarity with him became general on account of several 
English translations, and his influence grew steadily at the 
expense of that of Aristotle. M. T. Herrick has showed that 
at a time when English criticism was drifting away from 
Aristotle owing to an exaggerated enthusiasm for ‘Longinus,’ 
Hurd stressed the necessity of studying the methods of both, 
and combining in criticism the cool judgment of the one with 
the enthusiasm of the other. The Dedication of Hurd’s 
edition of Horace'’s Epistola ad Augustum (1753) referred to 
the influence of ‘Longinus’ on English criticism in these 
terms : 
“The catching enthusiasm and picturesque fancy of the 
one would be sure to prevail over the coolness and 
austerity of the other. Accordingly, in the last and 
present century, when now the diligence of learned men 
had, by restoring the purity, opened an easy way to the 
study of the old classics, a numberless tribe of commen- 
tators have attempted, after the manner of Longinus, 
_ ‘0 flourish on the excellencies of their composition, And 
some of them, indeed, succeeded so well in this method 
that one is not to wonder it soon became the popular and 
only authorized form of what was reputed just criticism. 
Yet, as nothing but superior genius could make it tolerable 
even in the best of these, it was to be expected (what 
experience hath now freely shown) that it would at length, 
and in ordinary hands, degenerate into the most “Mnmean- 
ing, frivolous and disgustful jargon that ever discredited 
polite letters.’’* 


1 Cited by M.T. Herrick, The Poetics of Aristotle in England (Cornell 
Studies in English, XVII, New Haven, 1930), p. 121. 


i a , 
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Hurd has been described as a romantic. This is a view of 
which the above passage should be sufficient refutation.* 
He speaks here of the extravagances to which ‘poetic’ 
criticism is liable, and had we not known his authorship 
of this passage, we could be excused for supposing when we 
came to’ that last sentence, that we had been listening to 
some modern critic ; we have in our time often heard inferior 
romangic criticism being referred to in this language. 


= = 


The possession of a virtue is best proved by detecting its 
infiuence on the attitude of criticism to a number of 
questions. There is another reason why it may be profitable 
to go on listing matters in which the later eighteenth 
century showed commendable moderation and gave proof of 
the active practice of tolerance. Many of us are apt to judge 
the period by the critical tradition which was being fast 
superseded but was not dead, a tradition which is rightly 
convicted of intolerance of some good pre-Augustan poetry, 
but the attitudes of the criticism which this period created 
are the things that should matter more. 


1 We shall have more to say about Hurd, but this may be the appro- 
priate place for a note on his whole position as a critic, A sensitive critic 
of Spenser in Letters on Chivalry and Romance, he is disposed not only to see 
hut to investigate matters historically, His commentaries on Horace are 
scholarly works. In Leiters (it is truc) he speaks of mediacval times in a 
vein of romantic enthusiasm. But this werk contains little criticism of 
mediacval literature. The important criticism of mediaeval literature in 
the period came from Warton and Gray whose interest was ardent and 
scholarly, like that of the great mediaevalists of our days; it is Worth 
remembering that two of the very greatest, W. P. Ker and C. S. Lewis, had 
words of high praise for Warton. What we have said here (about 
criticism ) does not call in question the fact that the mediaeval revival 
preceded and accompanied the romantic movement. Sec chapter XII, 

(H. Trowbridge’s interesting article **Bishop Hurd : a Reinterpretation” 
shows the difficulties of a critic who on a *fconsistent’’ study of all Hurd’s 
works, carly and late, is unable to agree that he was a romantic ; 
Trowbridge maintains as an alternative hypothesis that he was busy 
classicism and making it a “systematic and rational” and 
cd. PMLA, LVIII (1943), 450-451, 464-465. ‘Trowbridge’s 


is included inour generalization on page 50.) 
+ 


extending neo- 
enlightened cre 
case, I believe, 


O.P. 172-9 
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(1) First, a question that touches the conscious artist's 
attitude to his materials. In nearly ail neo-classical criti- 
cism from the sixteenth century literature had been given 
a didactic function, though the duty of providing pleasure 
along with instruction had also been at the same time 
indicated.* The ancestry of this critical doctrine was traced 
by the neo-classical theorists to Horace. Some of them” 
noted the fact that Aristotle’s authority cannot hg cited 
in support of this doctrine, noted the fact without conster- 
nation ; they agreed to differ here from Aristotle. Nothing 
shows better than this that the reigning god of neo-classical 
criticism was not Aristotle, but Horace. The dominant 
impression left by Spingarn’s Literary Criticism in the Renai- 
ssance,* Saintsbury’s History of Criticism and Literary Taste in 
Furope,* and B. H. Clark’s collection of critical texts Europear 


1 One of the rare examples of a non-didactic theorist in Renaissance 
criticism is Fracastoro. “Certainly all who have the gift of eloquence 
say well and appropriately whatever is theirs to say, but this differentiates 
them, that except for the poet, no one expresses himself merely well and 
appropriately, but cach limits himself to the purpose set for him in his 
own particular field, one to teaching. another to persuading, ancl so on. 
But the poet as a poet is inspired by no other aim than simply to express 
himself well about anything that proposes itself to him." (A Dialogue 
oa the Art of Poetry, trans. Ruth Kelso, Univ. of Ilinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, Vol. IX, No. 3, 1924, p. GO). 

2 For instance, Coracille’s Discourse on the Utility and Elements of Dramatic 
Poetry (1660) begins as follows: “Though according to Aristotle the orly 
end of dramatic poctry is to give pleasure to the spectators, yet...It is tue 
that in the whole of his Art ef Poetry Aristotle does not use this word [i.c. 
‘utility’ | even onre ; that he attributes the origin of poetry to the pleasure 
which we take in seeing the actions of men imitated.” And then a little 
later. Corneille adds: “but it is mone the less true that Horace teaches 
us.. (Discours de ('Utilité et des Parties du Potme Dramatique: “Bien que, 
selon Aristote, le seul but de la poésie dramatique soit de plaire aux 
spectateurs. fl est vrai au"Aristote, dans tout son Jrailé de la Poéligur, n'a 
jamais employé ce mot une seule fois. qu'il attribue l'origine de la poésie 
au plaisir que nous prenons à voir imiter les actions des hommes...mais 
il n'est pas moins vrai qu’Horace nous apprend ue..." Corneille: 
Théâtre, Texte Prefacé et Annoté par Pierre Lièvre, (Bibliothèque de la 
Pléiade, Librairie Gallimard, 1950), pp. 60, 62. 

3 A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, 1899 (Ard impression, 
New York, 112). 4 Vol. i. 
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T heories of the -Drama is of the broad agreement among 
Renaissance theorists on nearly all important matters, not 
only on the relations between literature and morals. They 
bequeathed to Europe an agreed body of theory. Dissidence, 
at first timid, became clamorous, but one article of the neo- 
classic creed—even after the remainder had been rejected— 
continued to be above controversy, and it is that which 
prescribed for literature a mixture of pleasure and instruc- 
tion. In England Warton, Hurd, Young and Kames were 
not less insistently didactic than Pope, Addison and Dennis, 
than Dryden and Rymer. If one were chiefly interested 
in proving the survival of neo-classicism in the later 
eighteenth century, one could not do better than to craw 
attention to the didacticism of its critics. In France a very 
‘curious thing happened : criticism condemned Greek liter- 
ature for having refrained from being didactic—providing an 
interesting example of neo-classicism running down the 
classics. Corneille said that the Greek dramatists “were 
very often content” with the simple representation of life, 
“without taking the trouble of rewarding good actions and 
punishing bad ones.” Whereas it is the “interest which one 
likes to take in the virtuous which has compelled us to turn 
to this other manner of ending the dramatic poem, by the 
punishment of bad actions and reward of good ones, which is 
not a precept of art but a practice which we have adopted, 
from which one can deviate at one’s peril.””* A century later 
Beaumarchais, another playwright who theorized about his 
practice, expressed the same sentiment.” Saint-Evremond, a 
critic reputed for his liberal views in the later seventeenth 


l “Les anciens se sont fort souvent contentés de cette peinture, sans se 
mettre en peine de faire récompenser les bonnes actions, et punir les 
mauvaises. ...C’est cet intérêt qu'on aime à prendre pour les vertucux 
quia obligé d'en venira cette autre maniére de finir le potme dramatique 
par la punition des mauvaises actions et la récompense des bonnes, qui 
n'est pas un précepte de l'art, mais un usage que nous avons embrassé, 
dont chacun peut se départir à ses périls.” ( Discours, 
Théâtre, pp- 64-65). 

2 Beaumarchais, Essai suy fe Genre Dramatique Sérieux, 1767 (Ovurres 
Completes, Paris, 1809, Tome I, pp. 15-14), 


sce Corneille + 
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century, preferred French drama to Greek, because in the 
former “few crimes escape unpunished and few virtues go off 
unrewarded.” The Greeks were not allowed the liberty 
to hate vice and love virtue: “As the gods occasioned the 
greatest crimes on the theater of the Ancients. these crimes 
captivated the respect of the spectators, and the people durst 
not find fault with those things which were really abomi- 
nable.”’* Saint-Evremond justified this preference, ag many 
other French critics did, by citing the famous. Horatian 
formula about art mixing pleasure with instruction. 

In the eighteenth century a noteworthy event was the 
invasion of literature by didacticism. ‘The English essayists, 
poets, dramatists and novelists discussed conduct, believing 
that the principal study of mankind is man. Fielding was 
as much of a moralist as any contemporary writer or 
preacher and not at all concerned to hide his didacticism, 
having behind him the literature of the first half of the 
eighteenth century and the literary criticism of two centuries. 
But his conception of life, moralized as it is, is, in its sanity 
and fidelity to the facts, Shakespearian. 

It is not merely that he drew the distinction between 
formal righteousness and native goodness of heart, at this 
point opposing his own view of morality to Richardson’s ; 
not even that he was like Shakespeare tolerant of human 
weaknesses and frailties but contemptuous of meanness. 
His Molly Seagrim, Mrs. Waters and even Lady Booby and 
Lady Bellaston—not to speak of the multitude of other 
characters who spring to life in his pages—retain our 
sympathy ; whereas Square, Thwackum and _ Blifil are 
covered with contempt and ridicule. All this contributes 
to the wholesomeness of the atmosphere which one breathes 
in his novels, but what else is particularly to be remarked 
is that though concerned with human virtue he had no 
exaggerated notions of the heights it generally attains in 
ordinary life and that he asked the reader’s admiration for 


characters who had good and generous natures along 


l Saint-Evremond, On Ancient and Modern Tragedy, 1672. 


Included in 
Clack, European Theories of the Drama (New York, 1925), p. 167, 
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with much that required to be viewed with a sympathetic 
imagination. Tom Jones—it was with him in mind that 
‘Thackeray said in Pendennis that Fielding was the last 
English novelist who was allowed to depict a man*— was 
devotedly attached to Sophia Western and absolutely 
incapable of any ungenerous actions or thoughts ; yet he 
succumbed to temptations with a readiness and frequency 
which weuld have outraged strait-laced moralists. At the 
same time, Fielding does not confound a man’s virtues 
with his vices, any more than he confounds good and bad 
men (there is no encouragement from him for Tom Jones’s 
lapses though he suggests that we should make allowances 
for them): he docs not lay himself open to the charge, as 
the Restoration playwrights did, that he describes “all 
passion with equal sympathy”. While condemning the sort 
of respectability that too often acts as a cloak of selfishness 
—Sir Leslie Stephen (whose words we have just quoted) 
says—Fielding does not revolt against all existing social 
morality like Byron and Shelley. In his view, to quote 
Sir Leslie Stephen again, “though a man was not bound 
to be a monk, he was not to be a seducer or a systematic 
voluptuary. He would be the last man to attack marriage, 
and his ideal woman, though made of very solid fesh and 
blood, is pure in conduct, if tolerably free in speech.” 
Again : Fielding “thinks that a man should be a gentleman, 
but laughs heartily at the extravagances of the fire-cating 
descendants of the old romantic cavaliers; he is for a 
stringent enforcement of the moral laws, which actifally 
keep society together, but has no patience with those who 
would attempt any radical reform, or draw the line higher 
than ordinary human nature can endure.” The world 


1 Preface, The History of Pendennis : “‘Since the author of Tom Jones 
was buried, no writer of fiction among us has been permitted to depict 
to his utmost power a Man. We must drape him, and give him a 
certain conventional simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural in 
our Art.” {The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray, Centenary Edition, 
London, 1911,20 vols. ; IX, p- xxiv)- 

2 History of English Thought in the Eivhteenth Century, 1876 (3rd edition, 
9 vols., London, 1902), Il, 377-378. 
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of Fielding, more than that of any other English writer, is 
in its variety and absolute truthfulness like that of Chaucer 
or Shakespeare. Though a strenuous moralist, his view of 
morality was singularly lacking in emphasis, and tended to 
keep at the very centre of life. wins 

When it is remembered how easy it was for some of the 
romantics reacting against social evils to slide into extreme 
positions, further how liable to distortion due to a Jhousand 
causes are both the apprehension and the representation of 
life, we can appreciate Fielding’s moderation and sanity. 

Our excuse for citing Fielding’s wonderful moderation as 
an instance in a work which deals with the literary criticism 
of his time is twofold. The more important reason is that 
he is a tireless expositor of his views—not only in the famous 
introductory chapters to the different Books of Yom Jones, 
but in passages, long and short, interspersed in his narrative. 
His views on the form of the novel, as there expressed, have 
been recognized as a contribution to criticism. There is no 
reason why his notions of life, about which he was equally 
vocal and which entered into the substance of his stories? — 
of fiction as he wrote it—should not be considered as part of 
his criticism of the novel. A second reason is that Fielding’s 
morality was debated in contemporary criticism.* This means 
not that all contemporary criticism acknowledged his sanity 
and rightmindedness, but that at least a good part of it did ; 
and to acknowledge a virtue is in a sense to partake of it. 


= 


(2) The theory of translation in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was adequately treated by Spingarn, 


i To take a recent instance, George Sherburn’s cssay “bielding’s Social 
Outlook." in Philological Quarterly ( January 1956), has been written 
from the point of view that ‘Fielding was fundamentally a moralist" 
and that to a great extent “this opinions shape his work, both as a 
whole and as seen in individual episodes.” PO, XXXV, 1. 

2 Passages in contemporary criticism comparing Fielding’s morality 
with Richardson's have been brought together in C. W. Moulton, ed. 
The Library of Literary Criticism ef English and American Authors (1902, 
rept, 8 vols., New York, 1955), IH, 338-365, 431-454. 
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who also indicated that this theory underwent modifications 
in the cighteenth.* The development is of a kind that makes 
a full consideration of it here relevant. 

Spingarn says that the Renaissance had, strictly speaking, 
no theory of translation, no conception of it as an art in itself. 
“The function of translation as a mode of interpretation, of 
conveying the art and thought of one writer into another 
tongue aş adequately as possible, was not considered” ; 
criticism agreed that the literatures in the modern vernaculars 
should be enriched with the treasures of Classical antiquity, 
but recommended indiscriminately both “direct translation” 
and “general imitation” as the means by which this could 
be done.” It was interested in the gains from translation to 
the vernacular, not in translation as an art; though the aim 
of making the classics yield up their riches in the vernacular 
involved the idea of fidelity to the original, an idea which 
was seldom very literally interpreted. A distinct theory of 
translation emerged in the seventeenth century, and is 
connected with the names of certain French writers, the 
most important of whom is Perrot d’Ablancourt.* ‘The 
intention was to substitute translation by paraphrase. Much 
rhetoric was expended in the defence of the paraphrastic 
theory. In England, the duty of literal translation had been 
indicated by Jonson, though his contemporaries had generally 
claimed and exercised considerable freedom ; however, it 
was not till the middle of the seventeenth century that a 
desire was evident to fall in line with the theory and 
practice of the French translators. Beginning with DenMAm’s 
commendatory lines prefixed to fanshawe's version of 
Guarini’s Pastor Fido,‘ there appeared in England a 
succession of Prefaces and Essays in verse and prose in which 
the paraphrastic theory of translation was expounded and 
recommended ; and practice accorded with, perhaps 
exceeded, theory. 

For illustration we need not go beyond Dryden. An 


1 Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. cit, Introduction, 
pp. xlviii-Iviii Z 2 lbid. p. xlix. 
3 Ibid, pp. li-lii. 4 Ibid. p. Iv, 
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oft-quoted passage in the Preface to the Translation of Ovid’s 
Epistles (1680) says that there are three known modes of 
translation : metaphrase, “or turning an author word by 
word, and line by line, from one language into another” ; 
paraphrase, “or translation with latitude,” where the Words 
are “not so strictly followed” as the sense, and the sense is 
allowed to be “amplified, but not altered” ; and imitation. 
On the one hand, it “is almost impossible to „translate 
verbally, and well, at the same time” ; on the other hand, 
the translator has not the right to alter the sense, even 
when this seems an improvement, though he is not debarred 
from omitting what is ‘‘notoriously trivial or dishonest.” 
Dryden clearly reacted against the excesses of some of his 
contemporaries who included Denham and Cowley, in his 
opinion the greatest English exemplars of the mode of 
‘imitation’. It is characteristic of his times however that 
the only alternative to literalness and licence he could think 
of is paraphrase, which he understood not as loosely as the 
Frenchmen or as Cowley, Denham and many others; but 
still it is paraphrase of some sort which appeared to him 
to be the mean between “two extremes.”** His position 
indeed varied, from one work to another. Five years later 
he declared in the Preface to Sylvae : or, the Second Part of 
Poetical Miscellanies that he had both “added and omitted,” 
with a view to making his “author appear as charming as 
possibly he can,” without destroying his ‘‘character.’*? 
Again, in the translation of Juvenal (1693), “the common 
wayewhich we have taken is not a literal translation, but a 
kind of paraphrase ; or somewhat, which is yet more loose, 
betwixt a paraphrase and imitation.”** On the other hand, 
his endeavour in translating the Aeneid was to give some 
thing which is “‘not so strait as metaphrase, nor so loose 
as paraphrase.’ * Dryden shared with the Earl of 
Roscommon, author of An Essay of Translated Verse (1684), 
some concern for fidelity in an age when extremely loose 


1 Ker, I, 237-242. 2 Ker, I, 252. 
3 A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress af Satire (Ker, II, 111) 
4 Dedication of the Aeneis, 1697 (Ker, 11, 227). i 
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conceptions of the translator’s art were current. In forming 
a general view of the age, it has to be remembered that 
they were in advance of it; but not sufficiently in advance 
to reject the paraphrastic theory of translation. 

Whatevér be the opinion of Pope’s actual performance 
in his Jliad (1715), he had a juster conception of the transla- 
tors art than Dryden. “It is certain,” he said in the 
Preface, “no literal ‘Translation can be just to an excellent 
Original in a superior Language: but it isa great Mistake 
to imagine (as many have done) that a rash Paraphrase 
can make amends for this general Defect.” And he added 
that fewer men had failed by “a servile dull Adherence to 
the Letter” than through “a chimerical insolent Hope of 
raising and improving their Author.” In poetic power he 
believed Chapman’s translation of Homer could not be 
surpassed ; but he gave examples of both its inaccuracy and 
faithlessness, defects which its virtues cannot excuse," 
However, while recognizing that Pope made considerable 
advance upon seventeenth-century opinion, we think we 
can detect in his own a measure of uncertainty on the 
fundamental question: namely, how closely a translation 
is to follow the original. It is clear he was prepared to 
allow some deviations : “I know no Liberties one ought to 
take, but those which are necessary for transfusing the 
Spirit of the Original, and supporting the Poetical Style of 
the Translation.”2 What liberties are permitted he did not 
explain, but here he left the door open for arbitrariness, 
allegedly to serve a greater cause than that of sense, whith 
is the spirit of the author. Pope had not hit upon the exact 
mean, leaving the translator somewhat excessive discretion ; 
but he came nearer to doing so than any one before Johnson. 

Johnson’s views were expounded in the second of the two 
numbers of the /dler,* which were devoted to a study of 
the history of translations, both in classical and modern 


1 Preface to the Translation of the Iliad (Durham, pp. 342, 347). 


2 Ibid. p- 342- i 
3 Nos. 68 & 69 ( The British Essayists, ed. A, Chalmers, London, 1825, 


Vol. XXVII). 
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languages. He condemned “the servile closeness” of Jonson 
and Holyday, and the “licentiousness” and impudence of 
the Restoration wits, and his conclusion was : 

“There is undoubtedly a mean to be observed. Dryden 
saw very early that closeness best preserved ar author's 
sense, and that freedom best exhibited his spirit ; he there- 
fore will deserve the highest praise, who can give a 
representation at once faithful and pleasing, who can convey 
the same thoughts with the same graces, and who, when 
he translates changes nothing but the language." ? 

Johnson's meaning—at least, his intention—in the second 
sentence has been misunderstood. To Dryden he attributed 
only the opinion expressed in the first half of the sentence, 
while the second half gives his own idea of the true mean, 
not Dryden’s idea. Twenty years later in the Lives he 
indeed made Dryden the chief exemplar and the chief 
expositor of the ideal art of translation, perhaps owing to 
his great admiration for him; it is to be stressed however 
that he did not modify his own position, but attributed to 
Dryden opinions which were his but not Dryvden’s. There 
are at least two instances of this oversight. He quoted 
Dryden? as having said, “Translation, therefore, is not so 
loose as paraphrase, nor so close as metaphrase”’ ; whereas, 
Dryden had actually said that paraphrase is to be 
recommended, being the mean between metaphrase and 
imitation.” A second instance occurs a little later, when 
the problem of “the choice of style” so as to conform to 
the’spirit of the original is discussed. The translator is “to 
exhibit his author’s thoughts in such a dress of diction as 
the author would have given them, had his language been 
English”, wrote Johnson, believing that this is what Dryden 
had thought too.* But in the Preface to Sylvae : or the 
Second Part of Poetical Miscellanies and A Discourse concerning 
the Original and Progress of Satire Dryden had defended 
amplification of, or deviations from, the author's 





sense ; 
| The Idler, No. 69 (The British Essayists, XXVII, 242-243). 

2 Lives, cd, Hill, I, 422. 4 See supra p. 136. 

4 Lives, I, 423. e 
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and had done so, alleging that had his author spoken 
English and lived in his age, he would have thought and 
spoken as represented in the translation.* In effect, he had 
claimed the right to adapt. Johnson’s meaning, on the 
other hand, is: the translator is to convey the author's 
thought and art and to change nothing but the language. 

It would also be difficult to add anything to or to 
subtract anything from Lowth’s definition of translation. 
“in exhibiting the works of great poets in another 
language, much depends upon preserving not only the 
internal meaning, the force and beauty, as far as regards 
the sense, but even the external lineaments, the proper 
colour and habit, the movement, and, as it were, the gait 
of the original.” It is while speaking of the genius of the 
Hebrew language which was responsible for a characteristic 
conformation of the sentences,? that Lowth explains the 
insuperable difficulty of rendering the Scriptures into Greek 
or Latin verse ; the sentences “accommodated to the idiom 
of a foreign language” will make the verses appear 
“confused and mutilated,” will rob them of their “genuine 
elegance and peculiar beauty.” On the other hand when 
translated faithfully into any language in prose which allows 
the sentences to retain their form, Hebrew poctry preserves 


‘much of its native dignity, and a faint appearance of 


versification,’’* Lowth had not to go farther lor an example 


than the English Bible. 

Horace Walpole, surveying past controversies, wrote to 
the Rev. William Mason (5 February, 1781): “there have 
been disputes between literal and paraphrastic translations, 
'and no wonder, for a third sort, the true, was not known. * 

Edward Young and Vicesimus Knox’ maintained that 

1 Ker, I, 252 ; IL 113-114. 2 See supra p. 70. 

3 Lowth, op. cit., pp. 33-36. 

4 The Letters of Horace Walpole, cd. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 16 vols. 
(Oxford, 1903-05), XI, 382. 

5 Conjectures on Original Composition, 1759 (English Critical Essays, 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, ed. E D, Jones, ‘Fhe World's 
Classics’, 1922, rept. 1936), pp. 339-340. 

6 Essays Moral and Literary; Nos. 58, 169, and 175, ed. cit. 
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great poetry in one language cannot bear to be translated 
into another; and as both of them happened to have 
principally Homer in mind, Pope’s translations came in 
for some severe but just criticism in their hands. But they 
refrain from expressing themselves on the art of tfanslation, 
and should not here concern us. Thomas ‘Twining’s 
Preface to his Translation of Aristotle's Treatise og Poetry 
discusses the art, not casually though briefly, apd arrives 
at conclusions with which it would be difficult to disagree." 
Ignoring the casual utterances of many others,* we come 
now to Alexander Fraser Tytler’s Essay on the Principles of 
Translation, read in the Royal Society in 1790; published 
soon after,” almost together with Campbells Translations 
of the Gospels which were accompanied by some observa- 
tions on principles, it remains the first comprehensive work 
on the subject in English. Tytler stated the principles 
as follows: (1) “That the Translation should give a 
complete transcript of the ideas of the original work”; 
(2) “That the style and manner of writing should be of 
the same character with that of the original” ; (3) “That 
the Translation should have all the ease of original 
composition. ™* At moments indeed Tytler seems to shift 
his position from the ideal mean. He appears to allow the 
liberty of adding to the ideas of the original, provided that 
“the superadded idea shall have the most necessary 


1 Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, ed. cit., pp. iii-v. 

2 {of a multitude of these casual utterances showing nevertheless a just 
conception of a difficult art, we can cite the following passage from 
Hugh Blair, who believed (wrongly, but that point is here irrclevant) 
that Macpherson translated the Ossian poems from Gaelic Originals : 
“To transfuse such spirited and fervid ideas from one language into 
another; to translate literally, and yet with such a glow of poctry ; 
to keep alive so much passion, and support so much dignity throughout ; 
is one of the most difficult works of genius and proves the translator 
to have been animated with no small portion of Ossian's Spirit." A 
Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian (Reprinted in The Poems of 
Ossian, Translated by James Macpherson, Esq. with Dissertations..., London, 
1842), p. 139. 5 i 

3 London, 1791 (Edition in Everyman's Library, 1907). 

4 Tytler, ed. cit., p. 9. 
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connection with the original thought, and actually increases 
its force, and there are several passages in his chapter on 
poetical translation which we would like to see retrenched. 
An examination of Tytler'’s examples reveals however a 
very fastidious temper: it is seen then that the liberties of 
amplification he would allow are not of the sort Dryden 
had exercised, whom as well as Pope he repeatedly censured 
for faithlessness ;* that these liberties, generally restricted 
to a wordeor a phrase in which the sense is not so much 
varied or developed as made explicit, are perhaps 
unavoidable in any but a literal translation ; so that if he 
erred, he erred but slightly. Some of Tytler’s pronounce- 
ments need to be considered with his examples. It would almost 
be true to say that he has only the appearance of being, 
but actually is not, in error. Further, while not ignoring 
that in places he appears to be at fault, we ought in all 
fairness to remember that except in two chapters® he showed 
impeccable judgment and taste. 

But it is not good that appearances should be against a 
man sometimes, and for a completely satisfactory statement 
of the nature of the art of translation we should look to a 
long essay which appeared in the sixty-first number of the 
Laoker-on (13 July, 1793).* We cannot refrain from giving 
one or two extracts. 

“If translation were nothing more than a verbal exercise 
of the memory, and a mechanical accommodation of one 
part to another ; if the letter alone, and not the spirit, 
were concerned : if the force of a man’s mind existed 
separately in the words, and not in their combination ; 
and if the sum of his meaning were always to be 
produced from the same denominations ; the translator 


1 Tytler, p 22. . . . 
9 Consider this remark on Dryden : “No author of real genius 18 more 


censurable on this score than Dryden” (p. 57). Also the following 
sentence: *‘But while a translator thus endeavours to transfuse into 
his work all the ease of the original, the most correct taste is requisite 
to prevent that case from degenerating into licentiousness" (p. 117). 


3 Chapters II and IV. Ra O 
4 The British FEseayists, cd. cit,, Vol, XXXVI. 


> 
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might stand in the middle, between the maker of an 
index, and the compiler of a vocabulary : but, if there 
be any intellectual chemistry employed in the transfusion 
of thoughts and images from one language into another ; 
if, to represent, in all their vivacity, the pictures wrought 
in another's imagination, we must possess all the 
corresponding colours in our own ; if it be necessary to 
feel nicely, to describe justly ; if we must conceive fully, 
to copy faithfully ; then there is a dignity inetranslation 
above the reach of common men; a merit that belongs 
to it beyond what the original reflects ; a merit peculiarly 
and eminently its own; and a mode of excellence not 
always within the grasp of original ability.” 
Translation certainly does not require higher imaginative 
or intellectual endowments than creative work, and its 
‘peculiar difficulty” consists in “that poise and equilibrium 
of the faculties it requires, which holds them all in reciprocal 
dependence ; in its calls for genius, but genius yoked to 
discretion ; in its calls for prudence, but prudence informed 
with vivacity.” Literal translation defeats its own purpose. 
On the other hand, the “cohort of licentious translators” of 
the Restoration can be said not really to belong to but to 
be “above their profession,” and ‘“‘Dryden appears at their 
head, 
—by merit rais’d 
To that bad eminence.” 
Conscious of his poetic powers, he carried his “habitual care- 
legssness into the province of translation, where it could not 
but work considerable mischief, and overthrow the very 
principle and purpose of his labours; where it was a 
breach of literary trust and a violation of that faith to 
which dhe pledged himself by the undertaking.””* The writer 
scrupulously acknowledges the difficulties of a faithful 
translation: many words of one language are simply 
untranslatable into another language ; also, sentiments on 
account of local associations and causes have sometimes an 
“untranslatable quality’; and both poetry and humour 


1 The British Essayists, XXXVI, 795-297.. 
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seldom bear “transplanting.”* These difficulties exist, but 
translators had failed in the past not because of them, but 
through “false taste, ignorance, or pride.” The bane of 
translation was “the pride of improving.” In nothing had 
this bgen more evident than that whereas the circumstance 
which ‘still secures to the ancients their poetical . pre- 
eminence, is that superior vein of simplicity, by which, in 
wenerale they are distinguished,” their translators, not 
content wath giving their thoughts the native plain “attire,” 
had shown a fondness “for tricking out every thing in a 
meretricious splendour,” 

To the credit of the literary criticism of the later 
cighteenth century it has to be put down that it first 
achieved a correct theory of translation, formulated the 
dificult mean position to be adopted, In the discussion of 
this question, opinion had sometimes inclined towards 
literalness, sometimes towards licence ; it required truc 
poetic feeling and a strict critical conscience to find that 
fidelity is certainly not literalness, but that it has still to be 
very strictly, not loosely, interpreted. Absolute fidelity ts 
the ideal, and the knowledge that it cannot be achieved 
through literalness any more than it is consistent with the 
smallest liberties of any kind was an acquisition for which 
the age had to thank its love of moderation ; its conception 
of what fidelity consists in is an example of the attainment 
ef truth through the exercise of this virtue. Moderation is 
perhaps a characteristic of all criticism (whatever period it 
may belong to), which combines sensitiveness in appreciatipn 
with sound scholarship. 

The nineteenth and the twentieth century conserved the 
knowledge and wisdom gained in the cighteenth. But there 
is in romantic criticism at least one important instance of 
individual deviation ; it is worth drawing attention to this 
deviation, because it is typically romantic. Rossetti, in the 
Preface to his Translation of the Early Italian Poets, 
declared that the “only true motive for putting poetry into 
a fresh language must be to endow a fresh nation, as far 


| The Rritish Essayists, NXNY'T, 997-900, 304. 2 Ibid. pp. 300-301, 
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as possible, with one more possession of beauty.” Explaining 
himself, he said that when “literality can be combined with 
what is thus the primary condition of success, the translator 
is fortunate, and must strive his utmost to unite them ; 
when such object can only be attained by paraphrage, that 
is his only path.”** It has to be added that in holding this 
view, he appeared to himself not to default in fidelity. 


a 

a 
* (3) To turn now to another matter, it is common 
knowledge that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
criticism had concerned itself either with general problems, 
such as the relation of modern literature to the classics and 
the true ends of poetry ; or with forms of literature, for which 
examples could be found in the classics. In the second of 
these concerns, criticism had in effect been confined to epic 
poetry and drama, but pastoral and satire had also been . 
considered respectable for criticism to take cognizance of. 
One of the surest indications of the gradual liberalization 
of criticism was the growth of an interest in minor literary 
kinds and in such kinds as were peculiarly modern. Love 
of good literature (whatever the kind, unknown, obscure, 
or disreputable) contributed to this interest, and it was 
helped by a spirit of tolerance which was among the forces 
which emancipated criticism from the tyranny of formal 
systems. 

Much work has already been done on the origins of this 
interest in various fields. The actual origins can often be 
located long before the second half of the eighteenth 
century, but it was during this period that this interest 
became widespread. Instead of treating the matter in detail, 
we shall indicate the extent and variety of this interest, as 
our intention is only to draw attention to the catholicity 
of critical temper, of which freedom from prejudice about 
‘kinds’ is just another illustration. In Dr. Johnson English 
criticism took an interest in itself; it is to him that we owe 


1 Poems and Translations of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Everyman's Library), 
p. 152. 


t 
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the dictum tħat Dryden is the “father of English criticism,” 
along with indications of what there was of it before 
Dryden. His remarkably full account of Dryden as a critic 
contains the well-known sentence on the description of 
Shakespeare in An Essay of Dramatic Poesy: “In a few lines 
is exhibitedl a character, so extensive in its comprehension 
and so curious in its limitations, that nothing can be added, 
diminished, or reformed ; nor can the editors and admirers 
of Shakespeare, in all their emulation of reverence, boast 
of much more than of having diffused and paraphrased this 
epitome of excellence, of having changed Dryden's gold for 
baser metal, of lower value though of greater bulk.” It is 
pleasant to recall that Johnson praised Dryden for writing 
of poetry as a poet who delights perenially and at the same 
time improves the understanding and is more eager to praise 
than to blame. Rymer was not more often right than 
Dryden; we would not care even if he were, ‘it was more 
eligible to go wrong with one than right with the other.” 
In the Life of Addison, Dennis’s criticism of Cato is said to 
have been apt (he is quoted extensively), though contrary 
to current opinion.* Johnson was also clearly interested in 
he epistolary art. He referred to Pope's letters, went into 
he history of their publication, and described their 
character; he also mentioned several important collections 
of letters before Pope’s.? Benjamin Boyce, in his assertion 
that Johnson had no interest in the subject,” is hardly just. 
Amid all his preoccupations as a historian Thomas Warton 
had leisure to note the beginnings of “epistolary composi- 
tion’* in English, and further devoted five chapters of Mis 
work to Elizabethan satire." George Campbell, evidently 
with the achievements of English criticism in mind, and 
with a sense of pride, declared that the English language 


1 Lives, ed. Hill, I, 410-417 ; II, 135-144. 


2 Ibid. TII, 155-159. 
3 “Samuel Johnson's Criticism of Pope in the ‘Life of Pope’ "', RES, 


New Series, V (January 1954), 41. 
4 History of English Poetry, ed. cit., ITI, 440. 
5 Sec. LXII-LXVI. - 
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“is considerably richer than Latin, and in th® main fitter 
for all the subtle disquisitions both of philosophy and of 
eriticism.”’* One of the longest chapters of Joseph Warton’s 
Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope is on Essay on Criticism, 
and discusses much criticism besides Pope’s. Hurd talked 
in historical terms about French criticism, with déep under- 
standing of its influence on European literary taste.” Still 
more remarkable is the fact that the age produced a 
complete history of criticism, which distinguished between 
three species, the philosophical, the historical and the 
textual ; and noted the pre-eminence of the moderns in the 
second and the third. Its author, James Harris said : 
“However small among moderns may be the number of 
these philosophical critics, the writers of historical or 
explanatory criticism [that is, criticism of “particular 
authors” with due attention to changes in language, 
“customs, manners, laws,” government and religion] have 
been in a manner innumerable.”* Fielding claimed fiction 
as a new province of writing, but the critical interest in it 
was lively, and J. B. Heidler has found enough criticism of 
fiction in the eighteenth century to devote an entire volume 
to its investigation.* The fact that the novel was a new 
literary genre did not discourage criticism of it. WVicesimus 
Knox wrote an essay on the essay, and another on the 
periodical essay; also others on the novel, biography, 
criticism and epistolary writing.* Keen interest was shown 

l The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 2 vols. (London, 1776), IT, 416. 

2 Letters on Chivalry and Romance (The Poets of Great Britain, 124 vols. 
London, 1807, XXIIT, 193-202). 

3 Philological Enquiries, 1780-81, Part I. (The Works of James Harris, 
with an account of his Life and Character by his son, the Earl of Malmesbury, 
Oxford, 1841, pp. 391-392). 

4 The History, from 1700 to 1800, of English Criticism of Prose Fiction 
(Univ. of Illinois Studies, Vol. XIII, No. 2, Urbana, 1928). This 
criticism, as Heidler has shown, is widely distributed, a large part of 
it being contributed by prose fiction itself: the remainder is to be 
found in critical works, periodicals (which often contained reviews of 


particular novels, besides general discussion of the genre) and personal 


correspondence, 
5 Essays Moral and Literary, Nos, 1, 14, 25, 84, 94, 171, 
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in epistolary writing; if the eighteenth century produced 
the best collections of letters we have—to name only those 
of Swift, Gray, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Horace 
Walpole and Cowper—it also produced the finest criticism 
of the art. JoWhnson’s description of Pope’s letters as ‘studied 
and aftificial,”’” like those of a man who “‘may be said to 
write always with his reputation in his head,’’* shows that 
he was in agreement with the general opinion of the age on 
what constituted excellence in this particular field. Walpole 
wrote to Mason that Pope “laboured his letters as much as 
the Essay on Man”? and about the same time Cowper, 
writing to the Rev. William Unwin, described Pope as “the 
most disagreeable maker of epistles,” who “thought that 
unless a sentence was well turned and every period pointed 
with some conceit, it was not worth the carriage.* He 
liked Gray’s letters best.* Gray, according to his friend 
Norton Nicholls, “said?” of Pope’s letters “that they were 
not good letters, but better things,” for he “thought that 
Pope had a good heart.”* Hugh Blair consistently used the 
following criterion in his discussion of the great letter-writers 
of antiquity and of his own time, both in England and 
France : “Much, therefore, of the merit, and the agreeable- 
ness of Epistolary Writing, will depend on its introducing us 
into some acquaintance with the Writer. There, if any 
where, we look for the Man, not for the Author. Its first 
and fundamental requisite is, to be natural and simple ; for 
a stiff and laboured manner is as bad in a Letter as it is 
in Conversation. This does not banish sprightliness and 
wit. These are graceful in Letters, just as they are an 
Conversation; when they flow easily, and without being 
studied ; when employed so as to season, not to cloy. One 


1 Lives, TIT, 159-160. 

2 The Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. cit., X, 29. 

3 8th June, 1780 (Letters of William Cowper, ed. Frazer, I, 63-64), 

4 20th April, 1777 (Frazer, I, 28-29). 

5 Reminiscences of Gray by his Intimate Friend the Rev. Norton 
Nicholls (1805). See The Letters of Thomas Gray, ed. Duncan C. Tovey, 
3 vols.; Vol II ‘London, 1904), P. 281. 
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who, either in Conversation or in Letters, affeets to shine 
and to sparkle always, will not please long.”** 

Finally, attention may be drawn to one thing. It is not 
only in essays and letters, which (it will be said perhaps) by 
their very nature treat of casual things, that the interest 
of the later eighteenth century in minor literary kmMmds is 
evident. What convincingly shows that literary criticism 
had extended its boundaries is the fact that Johnson writing 
on Pope’s life and works: discussed his letters, or “that a 
history of literature like Warton’s or a course of lectures on 
literature like Blair’s—that is, formal literary history—had 
room to spare for unrecognized or unknown literary genres. 
Blair, for example, spoke of “epistolary writing’ as being 
“subject to the cognizance of Criticism.” . 


It will be recalled that we also found that the feeling for 
the true mean in translation was operant over a large area 
of activity ; in judging the weight of what other evidence (on 
six selected questions here) may have been presented, we 
may remember that The History of English Poetry and An 
Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope were two major critical 
works of the period, were already regarded as landmarks, 
and that Hurd who discussing Aristotle and Longinus 
counselled a double allegiance was a respected critic. 
Twining was a classical scholar of great repute. Alexander 
Fraser Tytler presented his papers on The Principles of 
Translation in the Royal Society. Fielding’s ideas became 
past of contemporary criticism of the novel. Dr. Johnson’s 
position on three different questions has been examined, 
and others only less distinguished who have been mentioned 
are Gray, Cowper, Bishop Lowth, and Horace Walpole. 
The strength of critical notions is tested by the extent of 
their diffusion, especially in important work. 


1 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres (l4th edition, London, 1825), 
p. 496. 
2 Blair, p- 496. = 








CHAPTER VI 
‘Tue New Dramatic CRITICISM 


The ‘ngw’ criticism of the later eighteenth century evolved 

the discipline of studying literature in a comprehensive 
context, which was the same thing as the explanation 
of it in terms of all relevant facts or conditions—relevant 
(or some time likely to be relevant) to the literature as 
literature and requisite to a just appreciation of it. On 
this principle, the study of a body of dramatic literature 
would include an explanation of it, or of important features 
of it, in terms of its history. This was understood by the 
great Shakespeare scholars of the period, who worked 
assiduously at a history of the English drama, for which 
useful preparatory work had been done by Dodsley, Percy, 
and Hawkins. ‘The importance of a knowledge of this 
history was indicated by Capell quite early. Introducing 
his edition of the plays in 1768, he explained that he was 
engaged in a work which was to consist ‘*‘wholly of 
extracts”! from books which formed Shakespeare's reading ; 
and he also expressed the hope that “some one” might be 
found to supplement this work by a biography of the play- 
wright, which would contain as a “proper and even necessary 
episode” a short history “of our drama, from its origin dows 
to the poet’s death.” 

For the purposes of illustration, we shall restrict ourselves 
to one or two problems of dramatic history. Modern 
students of Shakespeare have modified our understanding 
of the plays in important ways by investigating the survival 
in them of mediaeval elements. The eighteenth-century 
scholars too knew how important, and often unsatislactory, 
features of a great dramatic tradition can be explained by 
merely referring to its origins. Some of their best work was 


. 
l Referring to his The School, of Shakspeare. Capell's Introduction 


(Boswell, 1), 141. 
2 Capell’s Introduction. Boswell, I, 170-171. 
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done on the Greek drama, the history of which had by 
their time become fairly known; in particular, Hurd’s 
commentaries on Horace and ‘Twining’s Aristotle with 
Translation and Notes contain dramatic criticisni ofa high 
order. 

Twining is not afraid of admitting that elements of “the 
familiar, the jocose, the coarse, the comic’—‘‘of what the 
French call ‘mesquin’ “ —are not completely ‘‘excluded” 
from Greek tragedies ; the stichomythia, the dialogue carried 
on “in a regular alternation of single verses,” had ‘‘some- 
what more than what Brumoy calls ‘un petit vernis de 
familiarité, especially when these scenes are, as they often 
are, scenes of altercation and angry repartee.” But Greek 
drama, he explains with a quotation from Horace, owes this 
feature to its satyric origin. “The prejudiced admirers of 
the antients” may resent being told that the latter “had any 
idea of our barbarous tragi-comedy,” but “if they had not 
the name, they had the thing, or something very nearly 
approaching to it.” Alcestis of Euripides “is, to all intents 
and purposes, a tragi-comedy”’: the servant's description 
of the behaviour of Hercules is of a “comic cast”, and “the 
speech of Hercules himself, which follows” is in “the true 
spirit of a modern drinking song.’ Can any one who reads 
this doubt that it ‘“‘set the audience in a roar”? Ajax of 
Sophocles furnishes another instance of ‘‘this tragi-comic 
mixture” in the dialogue between Minerva and Ulysses (vv. 
74-88).* “It appears, indeed, to me,” says Twining, “that 
we may plainly trace in the Greek tragedy, with all its 
improvements, and all its beauties, pretty strong marks of 
its popular and tragi-comic origin.” He goes into the 
origins, and suggests (as, for instance, Haigh has done?) 
that tragedy developed from the dithyramb by the suppre- 
ssion, but not complete exclusion, of the comic elements, and 
then adds : “Nor will this appear strange, if we consider 


| Twining, Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, ed. cit., pp. 161-162. 
2 Ibid. pp. 163-165. 
3 A. E. Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks (Oxford, 1896 
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the popular nature of the Greek spectacles. “The people, 
it is probable, would still require, even in the midst of their 
tragic emotion, a little dash of their old satyric fun ; and 
poets were obliged to comply, in some degree, with their 
taste,”"* 

To give another instance from Twining: he finds the 
survival of primitive technique (an jdea which, in connection 
with Shakespeare, has been made familiar to us in the 
present century in the work of L. L. Schitcking) in the 
“opening of many of the Greek dramas,” particularly those 
of Euripides, whose “prologues of explanatory narration” 
are “addressed directly to the spectators. They “remind” 
one of “the state of tragedy previous to the introduction 
of the dialogue,” when it “consisted” of interludes of 
narration between the more lyrical parts of the dithyramb. 
Twining cites the ‘opening’? of Aeschylus’s Persae and of 
Euripides’s Hecuba, also two lines from near the beginning 
of Sophocles’s Oedipus Tyrannus, and confesses that he cannot 
help being reminded by them “of the single actor of Thespis 
announcing his own name and family, and telling the simple 
tale of his achievements or misfortunes.” * 

The study of a dramatic literature in terms of its history 
may be pursued in many directions, but perhaps of them 
the one which has been taken later than any other is the 
investigation of its relationships with the stage on which 
it was presented. ‘The kind of criticism which studies drama 
in terms of its stage is of comparatively late growth, apd 
the work of Granville-Barker has shown how fruitful it can 
be. It is to set ourselves an interesting task to find if there 
is a little of it in the eighteenth century. We have selected 
the title of the present chapter with this kind of criticism 
in mind. The second half of the eighteenth century had 
the new dramatic criticism (a little of it though), for it was 
during this period that the awareness of the stage entered 
as an element into the criticism of drama. 

This kind of criticism must be distinguished, of course, 

1 Twining, pp. 165-166. F 

2 Ibid. pp. 176-177. 
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from simple stage history. It merely utilizes a knowledge 
of this history in arriving at a more just appreciation of a 
body of drama than would be possible without it. 

Before 1750 there can be noticed a good deal of curiosity 
about the history of the stage, but there is not the kind of 
dramatic criticism which this curiosity could have helped. 
The author of the late 17th-century work 4iistoria 
Histrionica* acknowledges in the Preface the contemporary 
interest in the history of the stage. This work which, we 
are told, was written to gratify this interest, enumerates 
playhouses and companies of players and mentions the 
famed actors and their important parts; it also mentions 
a number of plays and gives some account of one or two 
of them. But it does not enter into such matters as the 
structure of the theatre or the staging of plays, or into the 
ways in which such matters influenced the dramatist’s art ; 
nor does Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus (1708), the other 
important history of the stage before Cibber’s. 

The versatile Cibber set himself among other things the 
task of writing the history of the theatre, and as his happens 
to be the most ambitious work of its kind till the date of 
its appearance (1740), an acquaintance with its contents 
will clarify our ideas regarding the development of theatrical 
criticism." It gives us a careful account of the London 
houses, dividing its attention between institutional history— 
the grant of patents, the formation of companies, the routine 
exercise of authority by the representatives of the king 
and the law-—-and the personalities of the theatre, the 
managers and the actors, who crowd its pages and lend 
it the interest of a human document. ‘Two early chapters’ 
of the book read like Lamb’s essay, “On Some of the Old 
Actors,” being instinct with the same affection for the past. 


l Historia Histrionica. An Historical Account of the English Stage ..., 1669 
(Included in W. C. Hazlitt’s edition, 1876, of Dodsley’s A Select Collection 
of Old English Plays, Vol. XV). 

2 An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley, Cibber, Comedian, Written by 
Himself, ed. Robert W. Lowe, 2 vols. (London, 1888), 

3 Vol. I, Chapters IV and V., 
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There is Lamb’s candour in his acknowledgment of a 
partiality for the old actors: “The deep impressions of 
these excellent actors which I receiv’d in my youth, I am 
afraid may have drawn me into the common foible of us 
old fellows; which is a fondness, and perhaps a tedious 
partiality, for the pleasures we have formerly tasted, and 
think are now fallen off because we can no longer enjoy 
them.”? <Ihere is Lamb’s tender wistfulness in his recollec- 
tions of Betterton ( who “was an actor, as Shakespear 
an author, both without competitors”): “Pity it is that the 
momentary beauties flowing from an harmonious elocution 
cannot, like those of poetry, be their own record. That 
the animated graces of the player can live no longer than 
the instant breath and motion that presents them, or at 
best can but faintly glimmer through the memory or 
imperfect attestation of a few surviving spectators.”°* ‘There 
is finally Lamb’s discrimination in his preference for 
Betterton’s Hamlet to that of one of his own contemporaries, 
perhaps Wilks. “You have seen a Hamlet perhaps, who, 
on the first appearance of his father’s spirit, has thrown 
himself into all the straining vociferation requisite to express 
rage and fury, and the house has thunder’d with applause ; 
tho’ the misguided actor was all the while (as Shakespear 
terms it) tearing a passion into rags.” How unfortunate 
this is, since “in this beautiful speech the passion never 
rises beyond an almost breathless astonishment, or an 
impatience, limited by filial reverence, to enquire into the 
suspected wrongs that may have rais’d him from his peaceful 
tomb, and a desire to know what a spirit so seemingly 
distrest might wish or enjoin a sorrowful son to execute 
towards his future quiet in the grave.” Cibber goes on 


1 Vol, I, ch. V, p- 216. 

2 I, 157-158. Compare Hazlitt, A View of the English Stage, Preface, 
(ed. W. S. Jackson, London, 1906), p- xvi: “...the player's art is one that 
perishes with him, and leaves no traces of itself, but in the faint descrip- 
tions of the pen or pencil,” Hazlitt probably remembered Cibber as he 
wrote this, for soon after follows a reference to the latter's “inimitable 
portraits" of the old actors. 
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to say: “This was the light into which Betterton threw 
this scene, which he open’d with a pause of mute amazc- 
ment ; then rising slowly to a solemn, trembling voice, he 
made the ghost equally terrible to the spectator gs to 
himself, and in the descriptive part of the natural emotions 
which the ghastly vision gave him, the boldness of his 
expostulation was still govern’d by decency, manly, but not 
braving ; his voice never rising into that seeming outrage 
or wild defiance of what he naturally rever’d.”*...But we 
are straying from our subject. 

Not all Cibber’s work however is warm with an interest 
in character or personality, or tender with the charm of 
other years. Most of it is a dry chronicle, and though 
Cibber writes on the English stage, his work does not extend 
beyond simple stage history ; it is mot theatrical criticism, 
into which considerations of the drama in its relation to 
the stage enter as an important element. ‘There is a passage 
in which he draws attention to the structural changes in 
the stage which he has witnessed during his own life, the 
‘apron’ or the portion of the stage beyond the line of the 
curtain having become much smaller. Here was an oppor- 
tunity, if ever there was one in the book, for a demonstration 
of the close dependence of the drama on the stage of its 
own days, and the way Cibber gets off suggests to us that 
he is going to make the most of his opportunity. On the 
stage with the large apron, we are told, “the usual station of 
the actors, in almost every scene, was advanc'd at least ten 
foot [sic] nearer to the audience than they now can be.” 
As presently appears, however, Cibber in studying these 
changes has the simple point of view of the producer and 
the actor. ‘“*...when the actors were in possession of that 
forwarder space to advance upon, the voice was then more 
in the centre of the house, so that the most distant ear had 
scarce the least doubt or difficulty in hearing what fell 
from the weakest utterance. All objects were thus drawn 
nearer to the sense; every painted scene was stronger ; 
every grand scene and dance more éxtended ; every rich or 
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fine-coloured habit had a more lively lustre. Nor was the 
minutest motion of a feature (properly changing with the 
passion or humour it suited) ever lost, as they frequently 
must be-in the obscurity of too great a distance. And how 
valuable an advantage the facility of hearing distinctly 1s 
to every well-acted scene, every common spectator is a 
judge? A voice scarce raised above the tone of a whisper, 
cither im tenderness, resignation, innocent distress, or 
jealousy suppress’d, often have as much concern with the 
heart as the most clamorous passions ; and when on any 
of these occasions such affecting speeches are plainly heard, 
or lost, how wide is the difference from the great or little 
satisfaction received from them "°> Cibber has contributed 
a new interest to theatrical history by studying the effects 
on the actor’s art of structural changes in the stage. It was 
too early then to perceive that the effects on the dramatist’s 
art might prove to be important, but he should have at 
least asked himself if the o/d stage had its own drama as it 
had its own style or manner of acting. 

There is however one passage in the book which inclines 
us to qualify our description of Cibber’s interests, and it 
occurs in one of the early chapters. In enumerating the 
advantages enjoyed by the Restoration stage, Cibber refers 
to the fact that the characters of women were on that stage 
played by “real, beautiful women”, while in Shakespeare's 
days they had been “perform’d by boys, or young men 
of the most effeminate aspect.” ‘‘And what grace or master- 
strokes of action can we conceive such ungain hoydens 
to have been capable of ?”’ asks Cibber. “This defect was 
so well considered by Shakespear that in few of his plays 
he has any greater dependance upon the ladies than in the 
innocence and simplicity of a Desdemona, an Ophelia, or 
in the short specimen of a fond and virtuous Portia.”** ‘This 
is a fine individual observation, and Cibber who has not 
another word to say appears to take leave of his subject too 


soon. m 


1 Cibber, Vol. II, ch. IM, pp. 85-87. 
2 Cibber, Vol. I, ch. IV, pp- 147-146. 
è a 
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Awarding honour where honour is due, we must say that 
this may be the single passage in Restoration and carly 
cighteenth-century criticism which contains positive 
anticipations of the particular work done by some of Dr. 
Johnson’s contemporaries on the relations between drama 
and the theatre. Anthony Aston’s Brief Supplement to Colley 
Cibber, Esq. ; His Lives of the Late Famous Actors and Actresses, 
which was written soon after Cibber’s Apology* and has 
been described as “almost, if not quite, the rarest of 
theatrical books,”* contains—as could be guessed from its 
title—not a word about the theatre. It is a book of 
reminiscences. The author was an actor himself, like 
Cibber ; and the portraits which he draws of his favourite 
actors and actresses—Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
Sandford, Cave Underhill, Dogget, Jack Verbruggen, and 
Mrs. Verbruggen—form no unworthy “Supplement” to 
chapters IV and V of Cibber’s work, which, as we have 
scen, are the best part of it. But that is all that Aston 
does. 3 

Dodsley’s important and well-known A Select Collection of 
Old Plays (1744) carried a Preface? which was intended as 
“a short historical essay on the rise and progress of the 
English stage, from its earliest beginnings, to the death of 
Kine Charles the First, when play-houses were suppressed.” 
After giving a rapid review of the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
French and German theatres in order to invite the reader’s 
attention to “the great similarity that appears in the rise 
and progress of the modern stage in all the principal 
countries of Europe,” he proceeds to his “principal design” 
which is twofold: first, to sketch the history of the English 
drama from its beginnings to (but not including) 
“Shakspeare, Fletcher and Jonson, whose several characters 
are so well-known” that they do not require to be discussed 
in a work of this kind ; secondly, to give a historical account 


1 R. W. Lowe, in the Introduction to his edition of Cibber’s Apology, 
p.x. Aston’s Supplement is given in Lowe's edition, 

2 Included in J. P. Collier's cdition (1826-27) of Dodslcey’s A Select 
Collection of Old Plays, Vol. I. 
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“of the stage and its actors.”* Dodsley’s Preface marks a 
great advance on previous work in both these fields, but 
he has no conception, either in his history of the drama 
or in his history of the stage, that the two studies can 
profitably be interlinked. 

Out brief account of the historians of the stage down to 
Dodsley will have served its purpose if it has shown that it 
was not before 1750 that criticism and literary history 
becamé conscious of the close connection between the drama 
and the stage of a given period. A triumphant demonstra- 
tion of this connection was given by Henry Home, Lord 
Kames, in Elements of Criticism which appeared in 1762, 
He rescued the discussion of the three unities—which had 
gone on _ interminably through the centuries—from 
arguments which on both sides had been more or less 
irrelevant: irrelevant, through failure to see what really 
were the issues involved. 

The stock argument of neo-classical criticism had been 
that the unities had been recommended by the wisdom of 
the ancients and that they aided dramatic illusion. It is 
the argument of Collier: “the Design of these Rules is to 
conceal the Fiction of the Stage, to make the Play appear 
Natural, and to give it an Air of Reality...To be exact, 
the Time of the History, or Fable, should not exceed that 
of the Representation.” ‘The derivation of the unity of place 
from the ancients was challenged by Dryden, who declared 
that he could not “find it”? in Aristotle or Horace ; it was 
the French who “first made it a precept of the stage.” 
But Dryden, in spite of his belief that a strict observance 
of the unities had made many French plays thin and insipid, 
was inclined to think that they made a play scem probable 
in representation ; so that he would allow the duration of 
the action to exceed the actual time of representation, but 
preferred it to be less than twenty-four hours, and he 


L Dodsley’s Preface, pp- XxXxX, liv. 

2 Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage, 1698 
(Spingarn, ITI, 288). 4 

3 An Essay of Dramatic Poesy Geer, I, 48). 
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would allow the scene to be shifted from ome room to 
another room, but not from one townto another town, 
certainly not from one country to another country. Sir 
Robert Howard perhaps was the first man to insist that 
the unities were not connected with the question of veri- 
similitude. If the same plot of land—that is, the sfage— 
could represent two rooms, it could also represent two 
countries, since there are no “degrees in impossibilities” ; 
an action of several years*could be packed into three hours 
of representation with as much plausibility as an action of 
twenty-four hours. Dryden’s position was that Sir Robert 
Howard had not met his argument, for the audience could 
see the probability of the characters having moved in the 
interval between two acts from one room to another, and 
they could in imagination even accompany the characters, 
which they could not if the poet had in so short an interval 
changed the scene to another “region”: in other words, 
Dryden still took his stand on verisimilitude.* But Sir 
Robert Howard’s argument was taken up, and developed 
with great wit and spirit, by Farquhar. He explained that 
a play which did not observe the two unities made no 
assumptions about time and place which are not inherent 
in the very nature of theatrical representation. If the 
audience could have enough wit and imagination to suppose 
when the play commenced that the Drury Lane stage had 
been converted into Grand Cairo, they would not later 
object to a change of “the Scene to Astrachan” as being 
improbable. That a place which is Egypt should presently 
befome Astrachan is not more improbable than that Drury 
Lane, with the rising of the curtain, should become Egypt.? 


| Preface to The Great Favourite, or the Duke of Lerma, 1668 (Spingarn, ITI, 
108-110). A Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 16568 (Ker I, 126-129). 

2 A Discourse upon Comedy, in reference to the English Stage, 1702 (Durham, 
pp. 281-284). Dennis's exposure of the absurdities into which Addison 
was led in trying to preserve the unities in Cato ( Remarks, 1713)—a piece 
of criticism which Johnson read with pleasure and approval ( Lives, ed. 
Hill, II, 133-144)—shows that Farquhar's wisdom was absorbed by 
some of his concemporaries. 


- 
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Theatrical representation has its own standards of probabi- 
lity, which should not be literally interpreted. 

Fielding made the same point, when he asked in the 
introductory chapter to the fifth Book of Tom Jones : “What 
critic hath been ever asked, why a play may not contain 
two days as well as one; or why the audience (provided 
they travel, like electors, without any expense) may not 
be wafted fifty miles as well as five ?” 

Dryden, Sir Robert Howard and Farquhar made positive 
contributions to the discussion of the unities—Dryden by 
drawing attention to the fact that classical criticism could 
not be made responsible for one of them, the other two 
by combating the argument of verisimilitude. But their 
work was largely negative in character. Its scope was 
determined by the neo-classical position which they tried 
to meet, and they raised no issues which it had not raised. 
The unities, they showed, had not the merit and authority 
claimed for them by the neo-classicists, but the fact remained 
that classical drama had generally observed them, and 
unless some one explained why it had done so, their true 
nature could not be understood. And it was after this had 
been done, that a second question had to be answered : 
Historical considerations apart, what uses drama has for 
them ? 

Kames is thoroughly conscious of the originality of his 
approach. In the discussion of the unities, no one before 
him had considered that Greek and modern European 
drama are “differently constructed.” Studying the develop- 
ment of Greek drama from ‘hymns in praise of Bacchi,” 
he was the first to draw the inference that the unities are 
a necessity under conditions of representation of which an 
“essential” part was the chorus (although a diminishing part 
through T hespis, ‘“Eschylus” and Sophocles). The chorus 
being present “upon the stage during the whole 
performance,” a Greek play “is a continued representation 
without interruption,” ancl therefore “affords not 
opportunity to vary the place of action, nor to prolong the 
time of the action beyond that of the representation,” It is 
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because he was correctly rendering the role of the chorus 
in Greek drama into the physical terms of representation 
that he realized that “the unities of place and of time, 
were, or ought to have been, strictly observed” in it. On 
occasions Euripides removes the chorus from the stage “for 
a little time,” but “matters are so ordered as not to" interrupt 
the representation.””* 

Kames then pithily observed that while the two _unities 
were for Greek drama “a matter of necessity, not of choice,” 
modern drama—of which the “constitution” is different 
—adopts these restricting rules, when it does so at all, 
“from choice, not necessity.”” It has no chorus, and hence 
“opportunity is afforded to divide the representation by 
intervals of time’’—to empty the stage and to suspend the 
action. After a break in the representation, the action can 
be assumed to begin at any convenient time and place. 
Verisimilitude required the observance of the unities in the 
Greek theatre, but this is so for reasons which had not 
been perceived before him ; it is a false notion of verisimili- 
tude which recommends the two unities in all dramatic 
representation. A dramatic representation produces a state 
of willing suspension of disbelief, in which it is not more 
dificult to accept changes in time and place than to 
imagine at the commencement that one is “at Rome, or in 
a period of time two thousand years back.”? Kames, it 
has been sometimes suggested, is here restating Farquhar’s 
argument. But this is not correct, because it makes all the 
difference that he lets the argument rest on the distinction 
between “fa continued representation” and an “interrupted 
representation." He has the sense of historical relativity, 
his discussion of the subject bears everywhere the marks 
of a delighted recognition of the truth that drama is 
conditioned by the stage (of the time), its medium. This 
truth, perceived also by some „of his contemporaries in 


1 Elements of Criticism, 1762 (8th edition, 2 vols., London, 1805), IT, 
327-329. 

2 Kames, II, 329-330, 

3 II, 328, 332. ` 
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their own field of work, was subsequently allowed to be 
obscured by the appearance of what was for all purposes 
a new literary kind, a play which is primarily a printed 
book—until in the criticism of our own century it was 
stressed, in respect of Shakespearian drama, by Granville- 
Barker. 

Kames settles the controversy where his predecessor 
Farquhar had failed, because he, has explained the use of 
the unities in Greek drama and, in so doing, has defined 
the area of relevance of the neo-classical argument that they 
aid dramatic illusion. He has shown that they do so under 
certain, not all, conditions of stage representation, and this 
neither the neo-classicists, nor their critics like Farquhar, 
had done; he has therefore correctly shown cause, while 
they had not, why modern playwrights are not bound by 
them. 

But this is not his only contribution to the discussion 
of the two unities. Quite apart from the question of the 
derivation of the two unities, quite apart also from the 
question of vraisemblance, it has to be considered how they 
affect the organization of a play. Lytton Strachey, studying 
the two important kinds of modern drama in Shakespeare 
and Racine, says that the true importance of the unities 
“lies simply in their being a powerful means towards 
concentration.” It cannot be said that they are good 
or bad “in an absolute sense”; the question of their 
“goodness or badness” has to be decided by studying 
them with reference to a dramatist’s intentions. If „the 
intention is to produce a drama comprehensive in the 
selection and treatment of its subject, the unities are best 
honoured by not being observed ; but in “fa drama of crisis” 
(which is Strachey’s name for the kind represented by French 
classical drama, which selects for treatment the moment when 
matters have already or almost reached the crisis), they are 
“useful”, perhaps “Gnevitable”. For if “a crisis is to be a real 
crisis it must not drag on indefinitely”, and “‘if the action is 
to pass quickly, it must pass in one place”, and “if the mind 
is to be concentrated to the full upon a particular crisis, it 


OF. 172—11 
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must not be distracted by side issues”.! Kames did not see 
this thing with the clarity of Strachey. But the essential 
points were made by him: that there are two kinds, the 
drama of comprehension and the drama of crisis (though he 
does not find for them exact terms like Strachey) ; that, ‘‘the 
confining an event within so narrow bounds” of time and 
place in the second kind (that is, the observance in it of the 
lesser unities) “‘contributes, to the unity of action”, bat that 
their observance in the first kind is unwise. Theedramatist 
looking at life for themes can select from it “single events, 
such as are fit to be represented on the stage, are confined to 
a narrow spot,” are not spread over a “great extent of time.” 
On the other hand, he can select a fable “so fruitful of 
incidents in number and variety, as to give full scope to the 
fluctuation of passion,” and he will then find the observance 
of the unities of time and place “difficult,” even “impracti- 
cable.""* Long before Kames, Dryden (as we have seen) had 
connected the thin plots of French plays with the two unities,® 
and after him many English playwrights and critics had 
resented them as ‘impositions’ or ‘fetters’ ; but the argument 
in its completeness was stated by Kames. 

It is after Kames had given a satisfactory explanation of 
the unities by directing attention to the Greek theatre that he 
felt himself free to discuss the question in non-historical terms. 
A true explanation, apart from the fact that knowledge is an 
end in itself, has the merit of preventing the discussion of a 
question from being clouded by irrelevant issues. It 
permanently secures the subject from unprofitable controversy, 
In the absence of such explanation, the partisans of the unities 
had confidently recommended them to modern dramatists on 
the ground of vraisemblance ; and even so astute and original a 
critic as Joseph Warton, only a few years before Kames, had 
insisted that “‘no more events be crowded together, than can 
be justly supposed to happen during the time of representa- 


1 Landmarks in French Literature, 1912 (9th impression, in the ‘Home 
University Library,’ London, 1936), pp. 34-95. 

2 Kames, II, 331-332. 

3 An Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Ker, I, 76). 
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tion, or to be transacted on one individual spot”—two 
“fundamental and indispensable rules which nature and nece- 
ssity dictate.”* After Kames ( his book ran through several 
editions before the end of the century”), this argument could 
be put forward by none but the lazy and the uninformed. 

Hugh Blair (1783)%, R. Potter (1788)*, Henry James Pye 
(1788)'—and not they only—show their familiarity with 
Kames*s position and reproduce it more or less correctly, 
though they do not mention Kames apparently because the 
position had by their time become too well-known to be 
associated with any particular name. | 

T. M. Raysor® has drawn attention to a little known 
anonymous work, An Essay upon the Present State of the T keatre 
in France, England, and Italy, where the point about the Greek 
chorus and the two unities had been made shortly before the 
publication of Kames’s Elements of Criticism. ‘This work had 
not apparently come to the notice of Kames, who says that 
the bearing of the Greek theatre on the question of the two 
unities had “‘not been examined by any writer.’’* For us, 
however, the question of precedence is not as important as the 
fact that about the year 1760 English criticism twice found 
the correct approach toa problem which centuries of contro- 
versy had not settled. 

Dr. Johnson," popularly credited with the feat of over- 


| Essay on Pope, cd. cit., I, 120-121. 

2 Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric (London, 1776) carricd a list of ‘Books 
Printed for T. Cadell,’ announcing the 4th edition of Kames’s work. 

3 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, ed. cit., Lecture XLV, p. 622. e 

4 See, in his Translation, his remarks on Ajax (1788). Cited in Biographica 
Dramatica; or, a Companion to the Playhouse = Containing Historical and 
Critical Memoirs, and Original Anecdotes, of British and Irish Dramatic Writers... 
Also an Alphabetical Account, and Chronological Lists, of their Works, .. together 
with an Introductory View of the Rise and Progress of the British Stage. Originally 
Compiled, to the year 1 764. by David Erskine Baker. Continued ... by Isaac Reed 
and by Stephen Jones, 3 vols., London, 1812. See the entry ‘Ajax’. 

5 The Poetics of Aristotle, translated from the Greek, with Notes (London, 
1788), pp. xiii-xiv. 

6 Raysor, ““The Downfall of the Three Unities,"” MLN, XLII (1927), 3. 

7 Kames, II, 327. š 

8 Preface to his edition of Shakespeare, 1765 (Boswell, I, 76-80). Also, 
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e 
throwing the unities, has appropriated the praise which 
should go to Kames and the unknown writer of An Essay upon 
the Present State of the Theatre. Wis personal contribution was 
to have put the whole weight of his authority on the right 
side. one 

To proceed now from the unities to other matters: the 
perception that drama is in important ways conditioned by 
the stage for which it was intended, produced also impressive 
results in the study of imagery. The Shakespeare cditors 
showed a sense of the stage in detecting its influence on 
particular images; however, they did not do so often, and the 
full extent of this influence was not realized before Whiter, 
who devoted one of the important sections of his work (1794) 
to the subject. It is desirable that we should consider this 
point of view in regard to Shakespeare’s imagery along with 
the rest of Whiter’s work, which has a clear unity which 
should be respected.* 

In the field of imagery, the contribution of the Shakespeare 
editors may have been insignificant compared to Whiter’s ; 
but there is ample evidence in their observations on various 
matters that they kept constantly in mind a truth which is 
apt to be ignored in reading—the truth that a play was for 
Shakespeare and his audience a performance, not a book. 
Our first example is Malone’s note on the Second Citizen’s 
quibble in Julius Caesar : 

“Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl: I meddle 
with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters, but 

With awl.” (I. i) 

Recalling his observation on a quibble in Love's Labour's Lost, 


Lessing to whom precedence has sometimes been given, showed the 
relation of the two wunities to the Greek stage in the 46th number (1768) of 
the Hamburg Dramaturgie—that is, several years after the author of Present 
State of the Theatre and Kames had done so. (The first number appeared on 
the Ist May, 1767). Lessing gives also a lucid demonstration of the fact, 
as Kames had done, that the unities of time and place are “consequences 
of unity of action’’—that is, of simple themes, (Selected Prose Works of 
G. E. Lessing. Translated from the German by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward Bell, London, 1879, p. 369.) 

l We reserve consideration of the matier for Chapter IX (Sec. IV, part 4). 


. 
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Malone explains : “where our author uses words equivocally, 
he imposes some difficulty on his editor with respect to the 
mode of exhibiting them in print. Shakespeare, who wrote for 
the stage, not for the closet, was contented if his quibble satis- 
fied the edr. I have, with the other modern editors, printed 
here—with awl, though in the first folio, we find withal.”* 
Malone discusses a different problem in a long note on Act 
IV, Sc. ii gf Othello. At one point we are inclined to place the 
scene “in the court before Othello’s castle,” and Roderigo’s 
appearance near the end “decisively ascertains the scene not 
to be in Othello’s house,” while the dialogue in the early part 
“as decisively [points] out a room in Othello’s castle as the 
place of the scene.” It is pointless to try to resolve this 
contradiction. ‘The truth is, that our poet and his audience, 
in this instance, as in many others, were content, from want 
of scenery, to consider the very same spot, at one and at the 
same time, as the outside and inside of a house.’** Our last 
example is from King Lear, a play which the nineteenth 
century claimed cannot be acted. Lear, out of his wits and 
wandering in the country near Dover, meets Gloucester : 
Lear. Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air 
We waul and cry. I will preach to thee : mark. 
Glo. Alack! alack the day! 
Lear. When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools. This’ a good block! 
It were a delicate stratagem to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt ; U'Il put it in proof, 
And when I have stol’n upon these sons-in-law, 
Then, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill! ( IV. vi) 
Steevens has a fine comment on the passage which suggests 
the criticism of Granville-Barker, and shows how difficult it is 
for a reader to recover the full content of meaning without a 
precise visual imagination to translate the printed clialogue 
into the actions and spoken words of the theatre. “Upon the 
king’s saying, {will preach to thee, the poet seems to have 
meant him to pull off his fat, and keep turning it and feeling 


1 Boswell, XII, 6. 
2 Boswell, IX, 430-431. 
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it, in the attitude of one of the preachers of those times, 
(whom I have seen so represented in ancient prints,) till the 
idea of felt, which the good hat or block was made of, raises 
the stratagem in his brain of shocing a troop of horse with a 
substance soft as that which he held and moulded bttween his 
hands. This makes him start from his preachment.—BSlock 
anciently signified the head part of the hat, or the thing on 
which a hat is formed, and sometimes the hat itself.” 1 

The Shakespeare editors may be supposed to have acquired 
their intimate sense of the stage from their scholarly and 
painstaking interest in whatever might be expected to increase 
their understanding of the playwright. But men like Thomas 
Davies, who had not their scholarship nor any acute discern- 
ment as critics, also possessed this sense. His opinions on 
a number of questions are of interest, and he will be 
mentioned in a later chapter of this work. He understands 
that Cleopatra’s words 

And I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness (V.ii) 
refer “to the custom, in Shakspeare’s time, of boys, or young 
and handsome lads, acting women’s parts,” and he shrewdly 
observes that Shakespeare “sometimes takes notice of the 
diminutive size of these boy-ladies,”” as when he makes Sir 
Toby call ‘this niece’s woman,—‘the youngest of nine wrens.’ ” 
His characterization of the women of Beaumont and Fletcher 
is a piece of just criticism. While Shakespeare’s women 
characters, in spite of the fact that boys impersonated them, 
dfsplay an “fabundant and varied originality,” those of 
“Beaumont and Fletcher, are, in general, of a different 
complexion; few of them are marked with simplicity, 
elegance, modesty, and sensibility ; for the most part they are 
of the virago kind, bold, licentious, and violent, fitted for the 
tom-boys who acted them.”"* Davies has also an ingenious 
suggestion about what Shakespeare intended Hamlet to do 
when the prince chides his mother, asking her 
Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 


1 Boswell, X, 232. ~ 
2 Dramatic Miscellanies, II, 363-364. , 
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Since the Restoration, Davies observes, stage Hamlets had 
produced from their pockets “two pictures in little...not much 
bigger than two large coins or medallions.” In Shakespeare's 
time “our theatres had no moving scenes” but “made use of 
tapestry,” and “the figures in tapestry” might have been “of 
service to the action of the player in the scene between 
Hamlet and the Queen.””? Davies may be wrong here ; 
however, the worth of the suggestion is to be measured in 
terms of the attitude of mind which seeks to explain things 
by sending us back to the playwright in Ars theatre. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked about the period 
1750-98 that its work on the relations of Shakespearian 
drama to the Elizabethan stage was small in bulk. This 
is so, because the knowledge of the English stage did not 
advance significantly till the century had begun to draw 
towards its close. Percy's On the Origin of the English Stage” 
(1765) and Hawkins’ The Origin of the English Drama” (1775) 
concerned themselves with the history of drama, not of the 
stage. Dodsley, in the Preface to his famous Collection 
(1744), interested himself in the history of the stage, and 
Reed who edited the Collection ( 1780), continued the 
History in a Supplement to Dodsley’s Preface, but their 
interests, like Cibber’s, were restricted to the personalities 
of the theatre and the fortunes of the different playhouses.* 
An adequate picture of the Elizabethan stage, in which 
interest was shown in the structure, conventions and staging 
of plays as well as in other matters, was not available before 
1790, when Malone published his enlarged Historical Account 
of the English Stage ; but this came too late for the dramatic 


| Dramatic Miscellanies, III, 106. 

2 On the Origin of the English Stage...Introduction to the group of 
“Ballads that Illustrate Shakespeare.” Aeliques, ed. cit., I, 116-128. 

3 The Origin of the English Drama, Illustrated in its Various Species...by 
Specimens from our Earliest Writers, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1773); Vol. I, Preface, 
pp- i-xvii. 

4 J. Payne Collier's edition ( 1826-27 ) of Dedsley’s A Select Collection 
of Old Plays gives (in Vol. I) Reed’s Preface to his edition of Dodsley’s 
Collection, Dodsley's Prefact, and Reed's Supplement to Dodsley's 
Preface. - 
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criticism of the century to utilize it fully. Whiter’s work 
alone came late enough in the century to turn it to account, 
while Malone’s own foot-notes to his History show that 
he himself studied the dramatic work of the Elizabethans, 
constantly keeping their stage in mind. PeX 


The new, pervasive awareness of the stage in the academic 
discussion of drama meant an extension of interests, with 
criticism pressing forward with exciting enquiries. Romantic 
criticism does not show this awareness, but modern criticism 
does. Romantic criticism was not unwilling to use now and 
then some of the knowledge gained in the eighteenth 
century, but was obviously not interested in it and therefore 
made no additions to this knowledge. 

Kames’s discussion of the unities had been included in 
the old editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica,*? and the 
romantic critics give evidence of their acquaintance with it: 
Coleridge does so, in his notes on Othello.* The relations 
between Greek drama and the Greek theatre are well 
understood by them, and De Quincey expatiates on the 
subject in The Antigone of Sophocles, as Represented on the 
Edinburgh Stage.* Coleridge alludes in a few words to the 
effects of the unfurnished Elizabethan stage on the drama 
of the period.* But in regard to English drama, perhaps 
the only considerable example of the romantic critics’ 
awareness of the shaping influence of the stage was that 
there was a “want of prominence and theatrical display 
in Shakespeare's female characters from the circumstance, 
that women in those days were not allowed to play the 
parts of women.” ‘The words are Hazlitt’s, taken from his 
essay on Cymbeline, and Cibber, who is there mentioned, 

I Boswell, III, 71-145. 

2 Raysor, in The Downfall of the Three Unities, MLN, Vol. XLII, 
p. 8, mentions the second (1778-82) and the fourth edition (1810). 

3 Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and Other Dramatists, 1810-11 (“The 
World's Classics’ edition, 1931), pp. 228-230. Also, in the introductory 
Lecture, “*Poctry, the Drama, and Shakespeare," pp. 11-13. 


4 Collected Writings, ed. Masson, X, 375-377. 
5 Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare, p.29. * 
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is given the credit for this discovery. The subject obviously 
does not interest Hazlitt, for he has no personal observation 
to make on it except that this “want of prominence and 
theatrical display” might be as well due to Elizabethan 
social*martners which “confined women to the relations and 
charities of domestic life” and prevented them from 
“exhibiting themselves in public.”* Having made this 
observation, Hazlitt returns to” his own  subject—the 
character “of Imogen. Cibber’s point, or the point which 
he himself has made, might have led him into an interesting 
enquiry into the relations of literature and manners in 
so far as this enquiry bears on the question raised, a 
peculiarity in Shakespeare’s portrayal of women. In the 
existing state of the knowledge of Elizabethan literature 
and life Hazlitt’s point was by no means too obvious, and 
it was surely worth while to examine the matter a little 
curiously ; he did not stay to do that. 

It was not often that Hazlitt and Lamb strayed into 
kinds of criticism other than that which was congenial to 
their taste and temperament ; when they did, there is reason 
to believe that they did not strike out an original path, 
but followed one trodden before, till they retreated again 
within the boundaries of what they considered to be 
legitimate literary criticism. 


A lack of interest in the relations of drama and the 
theatre is not surprising in an age which was responsible 
for the heresy (the history and criticism of drama down to 
the cighteenth century had not heard anything like it) that 
great drama loses by being acted! On this issue also 
romantic criticism deviated from, and was not aligned with, 
a late ecighteenth-century position, and it will be well worth 
while to go into the whole matter. 

1 Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, ed. Ww. C. Hazlitt (London,1870), p. 3. 
Cibber’s Apology can be counted among Hazlitt’s favourite books, for 
there are appreciative references to it, though in other contexts, also in 


A View of the English Stage, Preface, and in The Comic Writers of the Last 
Century (Everyman's Library cdition, 1913), pp. 90, 160-161, 
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In spite of the fact that Lamb, Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt 
all frequented the theatre and had fond memories of the old 
actors, and that Hazlitt and Hunt did their job as theatre 
critics for journals with as much zest as any else has done 
since then—in spite of this, there was all the while at the 
back of their minds the characteristically romantic notion 
that great drama cannot be acted. This presents the 
paradox of a great lové of the stage existing with a very 
poor opinion of its capabilities. Not all contradictions in 
human behaviour can be resolved ; and instead of trying 
to do so, we may turn to Lamb’s essay On the Tragedies 
of Shakespeare, which states in memorable phrase the objection 
to their being represented on the stage. Visiting the theatre, 
like visiting Yarrow, is to undo a vision. The ‘reading of 
a tragedy is a fine abstraction” ; to see it on the stage, 
is to “find to our cost that, instead of realizing an idea, 
we have only materialized and brought down a fine vision 
to the standard of flesh and blood.” It is “to let go a dream, 
in quest of an unattainable substance.” He believes this 
to be truc not only of Hamlet and Lear, who are “essentially 
impossible to be represented on a stage” ; but of many other 
Shakespearian characters for some reason or other, of 
Macbeth, Richard III, and “even Iago’’; of Romeo and 
Juliet and of Posthumus and Imogen ; certainly of Othello. 
He concludes with the observation that while he has 
restricted himself in this essay to Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
it would be “fno very difficult task to extend the enquiry 
to® his comedies ; and to show why Falstaff, Shallow, Sir 
Hugh Evans, and the rest are equally incompatible with 
stage representation.’** 

It is notorious that Shelley regarded great dramas as 
beautiful poems—his own dramas are little else—but it is not 
so well known that Byron, whose experiments in scarch of an 
ideal dramatic form produced three regular tragedies 
between 1820 and 1821, ignored on principle all consider- 
ations of the stage. The entry for January 12, 1821 in his 


I Works, ed. cit., pp. 254-265. Le 
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diary, when he was at Ravenna, reads: Marino Faliero 
“was written for the closet.” “It is too regular—the time, 
twenty-four hours—the change of place not frequent— 
nothing melo-dramatic—no surprises, no starts, nor trap- 
doors, not opportunities for ‘tossing their heads and kicking 
their heels’—and no love—the grand ingredient of a modern 
play.” . In a letter to Murray a few days later he referred to 
the tragedy as a “poem”, and Geclared: “I have never 
written but for the solitary reader.” In June the same year 
he was able to announce to Moore “another tragedy in 
five acts, observing all the unities strictly” ; this play 


> 
Sardanapalus “‘is not for the stage, any more than the other 


was intended for it.”"* 

F. E. Halliday, who reviews the romantic position in his 
book Shakespeare and his Critics, thinks that Hazlitt could 
not be regarded as “a very certain supporter of Lamb.” * 
On an examination of all the relevant evidence, we find 
ourselves unable to accept this view. In Characters of 
Shakespeare's Plays which appeared in 1817 and was dedicated 
to Lamb, Hazlitt discussing King Lear quotes with approval 
from the former’s essay nearly the whole paragraph on the 
unsuitability of the play for stage representation.® While 
discussing a performance of Midsummer Night’s Dream, he is 
led to observe : “Poetry and the stage do not agree well 
together.” It could be proved that he knows not only 
the general drift of the argument of Lamb’s essay but either 
remembers some of its passages by heart or has it before 
him as he writes. “Fairies are not incredible, but fairies 
six fect high are so. Monsters are not shocking, if they are 
seen at a proper distance. When ghosts appear at mid-day, 
when apparitions stalk along Cheapside, then may the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ be represented without injury 
at Covent-garden or at Drury-lane. The boards of a theatre 
and the regions of fancy are not the same thing.”* This 
should be set by Lamb's observation on how the Witches 


1 Byron's Letlers and Journals, ed. Prothero, V, 167, 256-257, 304. 
2 London, 1949, rept. 1950, P- 952 (Note 3). 
3 Edition cited, pp- 124-125: 4 Ibid. pp. 94-95. 
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in Macbeth affect us in the theatre : “But attempt to bring 
these beings on to a stage, and you turn them instantly 
into so many old women, that men and children are to laugh 
at....For this exposure of supernatural agents upon a stage 
is truly bringing in a candle to expose their own defusive- 
ness. It is the solitary taper and the book that generates 
a faith in these terrors: a ghost by chandelier light, and 
in good company, deceives no spectators,—a ghost that 
can be measured by the eye, and his human dimensions 
made out at leisure. The sight of a well-lighted house, 
and a well-dressed audience, shall arm the most nervous 
child against any apprehensions.”** MHazlitt’s observation : 
“Any offence given to the eye is not to be got rid of by 
explanation,” appears to have been suggested by Lamb's 
remonstrances that “upon the stage, when the imagination 
is no longer the ruling faculty, but we are left to our poor 
unassisted senses” Othello is “a coal-black Moor’’; so that 
he (Lamb) himself could not help finding ‘something 
extremely revolting in the courtship and wedded caresses of 
Othello and Desdemona.”* 

Hazlitt’s essay on A Midsummer Night’s Dream in Characters 
of Shakespeare’s Plays (1817) represents his considered opinion 
on the stageworthiness of the play, for he reproduces in it 
long extracts from his review of a revival of the play on 
January 17, 1816 at Covent Garden. If we wanted to 
pile up the evidence, we could also refer to the essay on 
Hamlet in the same book: “We do not like to see our 
author’s plays acted, and least of all, ‘Hamlet.’ ‘There is 
no play that suffers so much in being transferred to the stage. 
Hamlet himself seems hardly capable of being acted.” His 
review of a performance of Richard If in 1815 shows that 
he resented the stage representation not only of “the very 
finest’? of Shakespeare’s plays but even of “those of a second- 
rate class.’ In his opinion, it is not only Shakespeare’s 
plays which lose by being acted. Having seen Congreve’s 
Love for Love at Drury Lane, he becomes convinced that 


| Lamb's Works, p. 263. 2 Hazlitt, p. 95; Lamb, p. 262. 
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though inferior to The Way of the World and more effective 
in representation, “still (such is the power of good writing) 
we prefer reading it in the closet, to seeing it on the stage.” * 
Finally, the view that the stage always proves itself unworthy 
of a geod .play was not confined to the leaders of romantic 
critical opinion. Here is John Forster writing in the Examiner 
(1835) on Macready in the role of Hamlet: “Hamlet is 
more tħan this, it is true ; but we must recollect the palpable 
interventién of the stage. Mr. Macready cannot exhibit 
that which ‘passeth show.” We try in vain to conceive of 
an actor that should present with effect the exact Hamlet 
of Shakespeare.’’* | 

To illustrate the continuity of critical opinion on the 
subject, we may remark that Clement Scott, a dramatic 
critic writing in the cightcen-seventies, quotes with approval 
Hazlitt’s view that Hamlet cannot be acted.* He is not 
led to reconsider this view, though he believes that Irving's 
conception of the character, as revealed in his presentation 
of it, is the same as Hazlitt’s. 

Bradley subscribes to the romantic position in respect 
of at least one play, King Lear. The challenge to this view 
came after it had held the field for nearly a century, and 
Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare is, for this reason, 
a landmark in English dramatic criticism. The essay on 
King Lear in the Prefaces, in its pleasingly objective approach 
to a vexed question, is a characteristic product of the 
Shakespearian criticism of our age. It points out the two 
basic weaknesses in Lamb’s position: first, that he had gn 
fact never seen King Lear acted but only Tate’s version of it ; 
secondly that, “‘he never considers Shakespeare’s play in 
relation to Shakespeare’s stage.” And Bradley ? He makes 
no sweeping indictment, but discriminates between one play 
and another, even between diflerent scenes in the same 
play, and his “argument is weighty” ; yet “‘as it stands, it is 


l Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, PP- 94-95, 80-681; A View of the 
English Stage, ed. cit., PP- 155-158, 69, 106. 

9 Included in J. Agate, Thgę English Dramatic Critics, an Anthology, 
1660-1932 (London, 1932), p- 119. 3 Agate, p. 198. 
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not valid.” “He is contending that a practical and a 
practised dramatist has here written a largely impracticable 
play.”"* It is not necessary to give here the whole of 
Granville-Barker’s answer to Lamb and Bradley; but there 
could be no abler refutation of their view than his masterly 
analysis of the stage-craft, which we are apt to overlook in 
reading on account of the great poetry. 

“Shakespeare has, besides, to carry us into strange *regions 
of thought and passion, so he must, at the samertime, hold 
us by familiar things. ...Without some anchorage in simpli- 
city, this action and these characters would range so wide 
that human interpretation could hardly compass them. 
Kent does something to keep the play's feet firm on the 
ground ; Gloucester a little ; the Fool was to Shakespeare’s 
audience a familiar and sympathetic figure.” Lear himself 
“might escape our closer sympathy” were it not for the fact 
that he repeatedly comes down from the “heights” to bare, 
simple speech. 

My wits begin to turn. 
Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy ? Art cold ? 
I am cold myself. Where is this straw, my fellow ? 
Or, 

Make no noise, make no noise ; draw the curtains ; so, so, so. 
We'll go to supper i’ the morning ; so, so, so. 
Moreover, as the writer points out, the last two lines bring 
us to “‘the simplest physical actualities” ; Lear who defied the 
clements being here shown in the imaginary act of pulling 
the curtains round his bed. “Later, when he wanders 
witless and alone, his speech is broken into oracular 
fragments of rhapsody; but the play of thought is upon 
actuality and his hands are at play all the time with actual 
things ; with the flower (is it ?) he takes for a coin, with 
whatever serves for a bit of cheese, for his gauntlet, his hat, 


1 For the Aing Lear Preface (1927), I have used the text of the extract 
from it in Shakespeare Criticism, 1919-35, ed. Anne Bradby (the World's 
Classics, 1936, rept. 1937); the editor says in a note that “this extract 
from the Aing Lear Preface was revised in 1935 for the present collection,” 
Pp. 109-110, 110-113. 
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for the challenge thrust under Gloucester’s blind eyes.... 
And when Lear wakes to his right senses again, simplicity 
is added to simplicity in his feeling the pin’s prick, in his 
remembering not his garments. The tragic beauty of his end 
is made mpre beautiful by his call for a looking-glass, his 
catching at the feather to put on Cordelia’s lips, the undoing 
of the button.”* Granville-Barker’s thesis was that in “‘what- 
ever Shakespeare wrote was the implied promise that in the 
theatre it *would gain”*; and as for King Lear, alleged to 
be the most intractable play, “the whole scheme and method 
of its writing’’—for example, “this contrast and reconciliation 
of grandeur and simplicity, this setting of vision in terms 
of actuality” —is a “contrivance for its effective acting.” * 

After a century of homage to Lamb it must have seemed 
a startlingly original thesis, but the point of view of 
Granville-Barker’s Prefaces would have been perfectly compre- 
hensible to the dramatic critics of the later -eighteenth 
century. Had the romantic position been explained to them, 
they would have, or most of them would have, rejected it. 
It is true that they did not have many opportunities of 
expressing their opinions on the matter im question, as it 
was not raised in the form of a debate till the nineteenth 
century. They do not ask if a play does not gain in the 
theatre: they assume that it does. Francis Gentleman is 
not a dramatic critic whose opinions are worth investigating ; 
on important issues, he is, if anything, behind his time ; 
and perhaps we should not make much of the fact that he 
habitually speaks of plays in the closet and in representation, 
without implying the antithesis which took shape in romantic 
criticism. But he here correctly represents the mind of his 
age in the sense that he does not ask if plays should be 
acted but takes the matter for granted. The opinion of 

l Preface, pp. 124-126. For the comment (on IV. vi), ““the play of 
thought is upon actuality and his hands are at play all the time with 
actual things,’ compare Stcevens cited above (pp. 165-166). 

2 Preface, p. 112. 3 Preface, p. 128. 

4 The Dramatic Censor (1770), I, 478; II, 19. Fielding, Who is 
accredited with greater knowledge of human nature than any other 
writer except Shakespeare, says. in the introductory chapter to the ninth 
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3 
Kames on this matter is of interest. He does not assume 
the point, but argues it. The point is raised by him in 
the course of a discussion of the “‘power the fine arts have 
to raise emotions and passions."** He distinguishes between 
“real presence” (objects actually present to the eye),-‘‘ideal 
presence” (objects present only to the mind, but so distinct 
that one has “a perception of [them] similar to what a real 
spectator hath”), and e “reflective remembrance’’*(objects 
merely remembered as in reading “fa cursory narrative,” 
but not forming in the mind distinct images) Art forms 
“lively and distinct images,” and rivals life when ‘‘the 
distinctness of ideal presence approach[es] to that of real 
presence,” for it then produces emotions which are essentially 
the same as those produced by real, not fictitious, events. 
In illustration of this argument, Kames says: ‘OF all the 
means for making an impression of ideal presence, theatrical 
representation is the most powerful. That words, inde- 
pendent of action, have the same power in a less degree, 
every one of sensibility must have felt ; a good tragedy will 
extort tears in private, though not so forcibly as upon the 
stage.” 

Twining considers the same point in a dissertation ““On 
Poetry, considered as an Imitative Art,” prefixed to his 
edition of Aristotle. He argues claborately, and with 
numerous illustrations and quotations, that the classical 
idea that poetry is imitation originated in the theatre. 
“That Aristotle drew his ideas of poetic imitation chiefly 
fom the drama, is evident,” and “with respect to Plato 
the case is still plainer.” It is not necessary to accompany 
Twining in the different stages of his argument, but the 
following observation is interesting : “A tragedy not intended 
Book of Tom Jones : “we must perceive, that after the nicest strokes of a 
Shakespear or a Jonson, of a Wycherly or an Otway, some touches of 
nature will escape the reader, which the judicious action of a Garrick, 
of a Cibber, or a Clive, can convey to him” (Everyman's Library edition, 
Vol. F, p. 376). In the introductory chapters, as is well known, Fielding 


speaks in his own person, as a writer aboug art. 
Il Kames, I, 28. 2 Kames, I, 74-78, 79. 
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for the stage, would have appeared to the antients as great 
an absurdity as an ode not written for music,” 

However, it is not merely by collecting the pronouncements 
of individual critics that we can ascertain the mind of the 
age on the question—had this question been put to it— 
whether drama is essentially meant for representation.“ 
An age which developed a new kind of dramatic criticism, 
based bn the relations between edrama and the theatre, 
could have answered the question in but one way. The 
disinclination of romantic critics to consider the history of 
the stage, which was regarded by them as proper study 
for the antiquarian, and the consequent failure to realize 
that the Elizabethan stage entered into the body and spirit 
of Shakespearian drama, explain in large part the belief 
that this drama is not suitable for representation. But the 
eighteenth céntury had realized that “even the stage he 
[Shakespeare] appear’d upon, it’s form, dressings, actors 
should be enquir’d into, as every one of those circumstances 
had some considerable effect upon what he compos’d for it.””* 

These words of Capell (1768) could have served as text 
for Granville-Barker’s Prefaces to Shakespeare which started 
appearing. a hundred and fifty years later. 


In discussing the relations of the written play and the 
theatre, J. E. Spingarn gives a comprehensive account of 
critical opinion on the subject, beginning with Aristotle.* 
Aristotle’s opinion, according to Spingarn, is that a play 
“is a creative work of the imagination, and must be consi- 
dered as such always, and as such only.” To the end of 
the eighteenth century this opinion was “tamely accepted” 
by “virtually” every translator and commentator of 


I Twining, op. cit., Dissertation I, pp. 45-46, 48. 

9 On Shakespeare's characters in relation to this question, sce below 
Chapter IX, Sec. V. | 

3 Capell’s Introduction. Boswell, I, 171. 

4 “Dramatic Criticism and the Theatre,” Creative Criticism (New York, 


1917). 
O.P. 172- 12 
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Aristotle,* almost the only exceptions being Castelvetro (T he 
Poetics of Aristotle... 1570), and Diderot (Entretiens sur le 
Fils Naturel, 17577). To make a summary of Spingarn’s 
summary of Castelvetro’s and Diderot’s views : the former 
showed that the fact that a play is presented. “upon a 
circumscribed platform or stage’ before “a motley crowd” 
within ‘fa limited space of time’—for people “cannot 
comfortably remain in the theatre” longer than three or 
four hours—restricts the length of the play and also excludes 
from its plot interests which are not “elemental” and general 
and actions and incidents which are not suitable’ for 
representation on a raised, confined place. Diderot conten- 
ded that a play as a form of art is created under psychologi- 
cal conditions which are different from those which exist 
for the writer who has in view the solitary reader in his 
study. The mind behaves in one way when a man is alone 
with himself, differently when the man finds himself where 
hundreds have congregated ; a play performed before an 
audience therefore encounters a special psychology which 
constitutes for it a factor of the creative process by influenc- 
ing the actor who performs (like the orator) before a crowd, 
and the playwright who knows that his work will be so 
presented. * 

Two questions have to be asked. (1) Did Castelvetro 
and Diderot here anticipate the kind of dramatic criticism 
of which the later eighteenth century in England furnished 
some fine examples? Brilliantly unconventional as their 
approach is, we should not claim for them more than 
what they actually did. They demonstrated the dependence 
of drama on the theatre, but the conditions which— 
according to them—make for this dependence, exist for 
drama and the theatre in all ages and countries. The con- 
siderations advanced by them are general; and it is when 
we look at the criticism of Granville-Barker, who showed 


I Creative Criticism, p- 56. 

2 The date is here given from André Billy, Diderot : Oeuvres (1951), 
p- 1460. e 

3 Creative Criticism, pp. 61-63, 64-66, 
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how the particular conditions of representation in the 
Elizabethan period affected the form and content of 
Shakespearian drama, that we can see what Castelvetro 
and Diderot failed to do. In any modern discussion of the 
relatfonship of the written play and the theatre, two elements 
are distinguished; the conventions and structure of the 
stage giving the physical conditions of representation at the 
moment, and the human materfal which constitutes the 
playwright’s particular audience. In Castelvetro and 
Diderot, attention was primarily focussed upon the audience ; 
further, in them there is little recognition of the fact that 
the audience constitutes a variable not fixed element, some 
of the variable factors being found in race, culture and the 
moment or the particular stage of historical development. 
What impressed those critics was the fact that the audience 
has the character of a “crowd,” establishing for the drama 
special psychological conditions. But there is the further 
consideration that the “crowd” or audience mind may be 
conditioned by a complex group of factors which we 
compendiously call history—that, as a result, the influences 
which are brought to bear upon the playwright vary— 
that, to take a simple example, the audience mind which 
partnered in the production of the Elizabethan drama by 
showing itself willing to stand a good deal of poetry and 
rhetoric was different from the audience mind which partners 
in the production of the modern discussion play. Secondly, 
a body of drama has a bias or direction given to it by 
the structure and conventions of the stage for which itis 
written. The valuable work of the twentieth century in 
this field has been made possible by researches into the 
history of the theatre: for, in this branch of modern 
criticism as in others, the critic and the research scholar are 
close collaborators, or, as happens often enough, the two 
capacities are combined in one person. We have been 
trying to show in this chapter that some of the English 
cighteenth-century critics have been in this field before the 
moderns. - 

(2) The second question is whether Spingarn has correctly 
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represented Aristotle’s position. In our view, he has not ; 
also, it is wrong to suggest, as he does, that Lamb in 
his essay on the unsuitability of great drama for representa- 
tion merely restates an old critical principle, which can be 
traced back through Lessing and a host of commenfators 
and translators of Aristotle to Aristotle himself.* Spingarn 
gives several passages from Aristotle’s Poetics in Butcher’s 
translation? ; by giving tle passages also in the translation 
of Bywater we shall enlist on our side his great authority, 
besides Butcher’s. It would also be useful, since we are 
especially interested in how the cighteenth century under- 
stood Aristotle on this point, to have these passages in 
‘Twining’s translation.* 

After dividing tragedy into six parts, plot, character, 
diction, thought, spectacle, song, Aristotle tells us : 

“The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 

its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 

connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 
representation and actors.” (Butcher) 

“The Spectacle, though an attraction, is the least artistic 

of all the parts, and has least to do with the art of 

poetry. The tragic effect is quite possible without a 
public performance and actors.” (Bywater) 

“The decoration has also a great effect, but of all the 
parts is most foreign to the art ; for the power of tragedy 
is felt without representation and actors.” (Twining) 

Zhe second passage occurs in the fourteenth chapter, 
where Aristotle discusses the means of obtaining the specific 
effects of tragedy. 

“For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even without 


1 Creative Criticism, p. 69. 2 Ibid. pp. 54-55. 
3 S. H. Butcher, The Poetics of Aristotle, 1895 (Fourth edition, reprinted, 
London, 1911). 
Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poziry (Oxford, 1909). 
Thomas Twining, Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, 1789. Edition cited. 
(decoration, “formerly used (after the French) of scenery on the Stage."" 


N. E. D.] 
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the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told will thrill 
with horror and melt to pity at what takes place. This is 
the impression we should receive from hearing the story 
of the Oedipus. But to produce this eflect by the mere 
sPectacle is a less artistic method, and dependent on 
extraneous aids. Those who employ spectacular means 
to create a sense not of the terrible but only of the 
monstrous, are strangers to the purpose of ‘Tragedy ; 
for wë must not demand of Tragedy any and every kind of 
pleasure, but only that which is proper to it.” (Butcher) 
“The Plot in fact should be so framed that, even without 
seeing the things take place, he who simply hears the 
account of them shall be filled with horror and pity 
at the incidents ; which is just the effect that the mere 
recital of the story in Oedipus would have on one. ‘To 
produce this same effect by means of the Spectacle is 
less artistic, and requires extrancous aid. Those, however, 
who make use of the Spectacle to put before us that 
which is merely monstrous and not productive of fear, 
are wholly out of touch with Tragedy; not every kind 
of pleasure should be required of a tragedy, but only 
its own proper pleasure.” (Bywater) 

“For the fable should be so constructed, that, without 
the assistance of the sight, its incidents may excite horror 
and commiseration in those who hear them only; an 
effect which every one who hears the fable of the Oedipus, 
must experience. But to produce this effect by means of 
the decoration, discovers want of art in the poet; who 
must also be supplied by the public with an expensive 
apparatus. 

“As to those poets who make use of the decoration in 
order to produce, not the terrible, but the marvellous 
only, their purpose has nothing in common with that 
of tragedy: for we are not to seek for every sort of 
pleasure from tragedy, but for that only which is proper 
to the species.” (Twining) 
The distinction intended here is not between tragedy in 

representation and tragedy in recital or reading: ‘Twining, 


„N 
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in the Notes, is quite clear that Aristotle in this passage 
merely condemns attempts to produce the tragic effect by 
means of “spectacle, scenes, dresses etc.”’, without depending 
on “‘the plot itself.” In illustration Twining refers to the 
“decoration of the Eumenides of Æschylus, and his chorus 
of fifty furies, with...their snorings, their screams, and their 
torches,’ and to the “arrival of old Ocean mounted upon 
his griffin, in the Prometheus of Æschylus.”™ * Bywater also 
supposes Aristotle “to be thinking of such theatrical artifices 
as the fearful appearance of the Furies in the Eumenides.”’? 

The third passage occurs in the twenty-sixth chapter, 
which compares epic poctry and tragedy. 

“Again, Tragedy like Epic Poetry produces its effect even 
without action; it reveals its power by mere reading.” 

(Butcher) 

“That Tragedy may produce its effect even without 
movement or action in just the same way as Epic Poetry ; 
for from the mere reading of a play its quality may be 
scen.” (Bywater) 

“Tragedy, as well as epic, is capable of producing its 
effect, even without action ; we can judge of it perfectly 
by reading.” (Twining) 

(Aristotle’s meaning, which is liable to be misunderstood 
by considering the passage apart from its context, is that 
in a comparison of epic poctry with tragedy the advantage 
clearly lies with the latter. Tragedy has everything that 
the epic has, ‘‘together with a not inconsiderable addition” 
(i Bywater’s translation) in the shape of the Music and the 
Spectacle, which give real pleasure; at the same time, 
it cannot be urged that the effect of tragedy is dependent on 
therm.) 

Aristotle distinguishes between the elements which belong 
to tragedy as a form of literature, and the accessories— 
Music and Spectacle—which belong to it only in representa- 
tion.” While allowing that the latter heighten our pleasure, 

| Twining, op.cit., pp. 238-239. 


2 Bywater, op. cit., p. 219. 
3 Cp. Bywater, “But though Aristotle draws a line between a tragedy 
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he says that tragedy is capable of affecting us as much 
when read, as when acted ; his position put simply is this: 
the element of representation is not indispensable and the 
tragic effect is possible without it. To say with Lamb 
that representation actually interferes with the appreciation 
of high tragedy is to hold a very different position : it is 
to argue that it is an alien clement. Lamb's objection is 
not simply to ‘spectacle’ or to the elaborate machinery of 
the stage °of his days. He contends that representation in 
itself is incompatible with the true tragic effect. In his 
absolute rejection of the objective realities of a dramatic 
representation, to which he will not sacrifice a fine vision, 
he is a true romantic. Also, it has to be noted that the 
neo-classical critics from whom Spingarn derives support 
for his views expressed themselves on this question in almost 
the same language as Aristotle, or said even less than what 
Aristotle had said ; not one of them anticipates Lamb. In 
Dacier’s view, Spingarn himself tells us, stage decoration 
“makes the piece in itself neither better nor worse” ; and in 
illustration of Voltaire’s position he gives the following 
passage from the former’s notes to the tragedy of Olympie : 
“What has the stage decoration to do with the merit 
of a poem? If the success depends on what strikes the 
cyes, we might as well have moving pictures V”? 
Stated simply in these terms, Aristotle's view is robbed of 
much of its interest and significance, for he had contended 
not only that tragedy can dispense with the aids of spectacle 
and music in representation but that for the attainment of 
its proper effect representation is not essential. If the 
question is only one of stage decoration and scenery, few 
—particularly, few students of the Elizabethan stage—would 
be disposed to dispute Voltaire’s or Dacier’s view, since it 


as literature and its stage presentation, he has no idea of a reading as 
distinct from an acting tragedy ; a tragedy with him is essentially some- 
thing to be acicd™ (pp. 355-356). Also Twining, already quoted : 
“A tragedy not intended for the stage, would have appeared io the 
antients as great an absurdity às an ode not written for music.’ 

1 Cited by Spingarn, pp. 57-58. 
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has nothing to do with what seems to be the real problem, 


whether representation is an indispensable element (Granville- 
Barker’s position), a dispensable element (the Aristotelian 
position), or an alien element (Lamb’s position). 

Spingarn gives also a passage from Pye's commentary on 
the Poetics, but it merely restates Aristotle's view in asserting 
that there are “few good tragedies in which the effect is 
not in general at least «as forcible in the closet as°on the 
stage.” We cannot therefore agree that Dacier, Voltaire, 
Pye, or any one else—for example,» Lessing, who held that 
there is no necessary relation between ‘elaborate scenery 


or splendid theatrical edifices and great drama itself’— 
“‘forestalls” Lamb.” 


It was necessary to go back into the history of criticism 


1 Cited by Spingarn, p. 58. 

2 Spingarn, p- 69. Dr. Johnson, who perhaps is an exception, is not 
mentioned by Spingarn. According to Boswell, to his question “But 
has [Garrick] not brought Shakespeare into notice ?"*, Johnson answered : 
“Sir, to allow that would be to lampoon the age. Many of Shakespeare's 
plays are the worse for being acted: Macbeth, for instance.” Johnson's 
reasons for his studied indifference to Garrick were, in the opinion of 
J. W. Krutch, partly personal, partly “the contempt of the writer 
for the mere speaker."" The statement in the Shakespeare Prefacc— 
“Familiar comedy is often more powerful on the theatre, than in the 
page; imperial tragedy is always lIess’’—Krutch would set down to 
the same causes. Inthe Preface, Dr. Johnson scized an “occasion to 
administer a snub," and this was felt by ‘*Garrick’s friends.” Though 
Boswell’s own account of the matter is warrant cnough for connecting 
Johnson's poor opinion of the character and capabilitics of actors with 
some personal circumstances, we would not on our part suggest that he 
was not expressing here what he actually felt about the representation 
of Shakespeare's tragedies; however, it has to be remembered that 
this observation of his is incidental to his argument, which at this 
point is that the unities of time and place have nothing to do with 
verisimilitude ; being in its context a somewhat casual observation, it 
should be cautiously accepted. (Sec Boswell's Life of Johnson, cd. G. B. 
Hill (Oxford, 1887), II, 92; Johnson’s Preface (Boswell’s variorum 
edition, I, 79-80); J. W. Krutch, Samuel Johnson (New York, 19H), 
pp- 266-277). 

Lessing, as far as we can sec, is definitely not an exception. He says 
that “scenic decorations” arc “‘necdiless,’’ and, in illustration, significantly 
cnough, refers to the Shakespearian stage. The whole of this number 
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to make good our contention that the English critics of 
the later cighteenth century were not forestalled by Italian 
or French critics—Castelvetro or Diderot—in their particular 
study of the relations of drama and the theatre. They were 
led to it. by their conception of criticism, which made the 
objective determination of the relevant facts a pre-condition 
of aesthetic judgments. The dramatic criticism of Kames, 
Whitet, Twining and the Shakespeare editors was thoroughly 
charactersstic of the times, and their originality is beyond 
question. Equally important is it -to note that Lamb's 
views on stage representation are his, not derived from 
Aristotle or his commentators, not anticipated by Lessing ; 
and that they are as thoroughly characteristic of him and of 
his age. 

We wish to insist on the fact that the opposition between 
the points of view of Lamb and Granville-Barker is a 
thing which wholly belongs to the later history of criticism : 
it is the opposition between the romantic glorification of 
personality, of self, and the modern spirit of enquiry which 
may not be less sympathetic for being objective. The 
ancient battle between rival groups of Aristotle’s commenta- 
tors was fought on other issues. The modern position was 
at first worked out in opposition to Lamb. Mid- and late 
cighteenth-century criticism lacked the stimulus of opposition. 
Perhaps for this reason its position in one or two matters 
was not more clearly defined, and its achievements in a 
new field of dramatic criticism with some ‘modern’ 
tools, remarkable as these achievements were, were pot 
quantitatively more impressive ; and these contributions, 
perhaps for not having been made in an atmosphere of 
debate, are not better known. 


(80) of the Hamburg Dramaturgy discusses plays, English and French, 
in the theatre ; and the theme is not whether representation ruins a play, 
but whether “pomp and display” in representation may be “omitted” 
—and omitted ‘without any disadvantage. (Selected Prose Works of G. E. 
Lessing , ed. cit., pp- 428-429). 
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CHAPTER VII 


Tue Crrrics oF CHAUCER ANID) SPENSER 


The critical genius of an age can be understood by 
identifying and studying its particular interests. The great 
writers—Chaucer, Spensér, Shakespeare—offer numerous 
possibilities for commentary and debate. Each age 
considers some of these possibilities to be more [fruitful than 
others, and merely by indicating the direction of its 
interests—the particular matters which it selects for discussion 
from a field which allows a wide choice—we can under- 
stand its temper, the special quality of its mind. To take 
an obvious illustration: Coleridge’s introductory lecture 
“Poetry, the Drama and Shakespeare” and De Quincey’s 
essay “On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth” apart, 
romantic criticism studied Shakespeare's genius chiefly in the 
characters ; whereas both in the later 18th and in the 20th 
century the characters constitute only one of the several 
important interests of Shakespearian studies. The mind of an 
age—its particular temper in criticism—is not a thing easy to 
define in set terms. But we can get round this difficulty, if, 
for instance, instead of attempting definitions which are 
inexact in proportion to their brevity and attractive neatness, 
we consider the matters on which that mind loves to 
exercise itself. 

This procedure has the additional advantage that it lends 
itself readily to such uses as the comparison between 
the mind of one age and that of another. And one way to 
realize the affinity between the critical mind of the later 
18th century and the mind of the 20th is to recognize the 
identity of interests in the criticism of the two periods ; 
equally essential is it to note that these interests were not 
the same as those of romantic criticism. 

As soon as one begins to consider the Chaucer criticism 
of the second half of the eighteenth century, one finds 
oneself talking about Warton and Tyrwhitt. Two new 
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elements contributed to Chaucerian studies by the former 
are, (1) the systematic investigation of the sources of the 
individual poems, and (2) the re-creation of the mediaeval 
world—its literature and life—as the setting for Chaucer’s 
genius. "Fhat Chaucer, like Shakespeare, was a great 
borrower had been admitted in the compliments paid to 
his “learning” in the poetry of the Chaucerians as also 
in the criticism of the 16th and*the 17th century. But 
Chaucer’s “learning” had not been made a matter of system- 
atic study; and beyond that brilliant piece of literary 
criticism, Dryden’s comparison of Chaucer, Ovid and 
Boccaccio as story-tellers,* everything on the subject in the 
pre-Warton era had been casual and unsatisfactory. And 
Dryden does not make it his business to consider the sources 
of particular poems or tales; when he does this for once, 
he can produce only enough evidence to correct his opinion 
that the Knight’s Tale of Palamon and Arcite is “of English 
growth, and Chaucer’s own,” but not to supply an alter- 
native hypothesis of its origin. 

The scholarly temper of the second half of the eighteenth 
century is clearly marked in Warton’s account of the whole 
matter in his History of English Poetry. ‘There is a clear 
gain in thoroughness and precision,—and, for the first time, 
something like completeness. It is usual with him to begin 
his account of a poem by indicating its derivation. “Lhe 
Tale of the Nonnes Priest is perhaps a story of English 
growth. ‘The story of the cock and the fox is evidently 
borrowed from a collection of Acsopean and other fables, 
written by Marie a French poetess, whose Lais are preserved 
in MSS. Harl.” “Our author’s January and May, or the 
Marchaunt’s Tale, seems to be an old Lombard story. But 
many passages in it are evidently taken from the Poly- 
craticon of John of Salisbury.” The Clerk of Oxford 
“declares in his Prologue” that he learned his tale from 
Petrarch at Padua. But the tale “was the invention of 


1 Preface to the Fables (wer, If, 254-257, 268-270). 
2 Ibid. (Ker, II, 279). 
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Boccacio [sic], and is the last in his Decameron. ”!* These 
brief extracts give only his conclusions; it is a pleasure 
to watch Warton produce, from his wide knowledge of 
European poetry, the evidence—not necessarily only names 
and dates—on which the conclusions are based.* The 
ancestry of a poetical idea or of a philosophical notion,” 
the progressive modification of a traditional piece of 
description, the psychological interest of an” image 
or an illustration*—these are all matters of toncern to 
him. He not only establishes Boccaccio’s Theseid as the 
original of The Knight’s Tale, but thinks it worth while 
to enter into the question “whether a Greco-barbarous 
poem extant on this subject...is antecedent in point of 
time to the Italian poem’’—a question which is decided 
after an excursion into the wide fields of comparative 
literature." Finally, it often happens with Warton that 
the investigation of the source of a poem suggests the view- 
point from which the poem as a work of art can be studied, 
This type of analysis has become one of the favourite tools 
of modern criticism ; a book like C. T. Prouty’s The Sources 
of Much Ado About Nothing : a Critical Study? raises and 
answers basic questions, by calling attention to the author’s 
attitude to his materials. And literary criticism cannot do 
more. 

The investigation of origins was one part of Warton’s 
work. Inthe other part of his work—the study of Chaucer 
in the setting of the literature and life of the Middle Ages— 
he was equally convincing. The elementary character of 
most Chaucer criticism before Warton can be understood 
from the fact that the problem of the poet’s relation to 
his age reduced itself to one simple reflection : which was 
that Chaucer was a great poet, considered by the standards 
of an age in which poetry was in a primitive stage of 
development. Of him, says Sir Philip Sidney, ‘“‘truly, 
I know not, whether to meruaile morc, cither that he in 


I Warton, II, 186, 188, 183. 2 Ibid. p. 164. 
3 Ibid. pp. 140-144. 4 Ibid. p. 165. 
5 Ibid. pp. 131-159. 6 New Haven, 1950. 
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that mistie time could see so clearely, or that wee in this 
cleare age walke so stumblingly after him. Yet had he 
great wants, fitte to be forgiuen, in so reuecrent antiquity.”* 
Sidney’s native grace and fineness of spirit concealed the 
harshness of an attitude which in some others appears 
positively offensive by its combination of condescension and 
ignorance. With a view to explaining Chaucer, which 
appeared to him to be the chief thing to do, Warton devoted 
a whole section (XVIII) to French and Italian poetry, 
besides another (XIII) to a particular examination of 
Le Roman de la Rose and Chaucer’s translation of it. Neither 
are the obligations to the Latin writers forgotten, though 
at the same time it is stressed that French and Italian poetry 
supplied the chief formative influences.* Continuing from 
an earlier part (Sec. III) of the book his survey of the 
poetry of Provence, he indicates its taste for allegory and 
“eccentric” treatment of love, its influence on the general 


development of European poetry, finally its decay followed 


by the birth of a new poetry in France about the end 
of the fourteenth century ; and all the while he has in mind 
the relevance of all this history to the study of Chaucer.® 
He achieves an efficient reconstruction of the literary 
context ; and though he does not give the social context with 
the same completeness, he can illustrate an occasional point 
with a liberal quantity of facts and anecdotes. * 

Tyrwhitt shared Warton's interest in sources,” but his 
personal triumphs were scored in the field of textual 
criticism. He worked on the text of The Canterbury Tales 
with a measure of success which has attended the efforts 
of few textual scholars with any English classic. He 
discovered the secret of Chaucer’s verse and showed how it 
should be read; also, he refuted Verstegan’s charge® that 


| An Apologie for Poetrie (Smith, ed. Elizabethan Critical Essays, I, 196). 

2 Warton, II, 129. 3 Section XVIII. . 

4 See his accout of the character of the “Doctor of Phisicke.”’ 

5 See “Introductory Discourse to the Canterbury Tales.” a} 
6 Verstegan, 1605. See Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism 


and Allusion, cd. cit., Part I, p- 176. 
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Chaucer corrupted Saxon English by an indiscriminate use 
of French words. Following the development of the English 
language from the time of the Norman Conquest, he showed 
that it had acquired a large French clement long before 
Chaucer, and that if Chaucer freely used French words, so 
did others. This “is capable of being demonstrated to any 
one, who will take the trouble of comparing the writings 
of Chaucer with those ef Robert of Gloucester and Robert 
of Brunne, who both lived before him, and with those of 
Sir John Mandeville and Wicliff, who lived at the same 
time with him.”* ‘Tyrwhitt was struck by the fact that 
Chaucer’s “contemporaries, and they who lived nearest to 
his time,” understood his verse and diction better than “the 
later critics.”* For Spenser, Dan Chaucer is the “well of 
English undefyled”’* ; while most later writers had uncriti- 
cally admitted Verstegan’s charge, (though some of them 
had at the same time contended that the borrowings from 
French enriched the language and the diction of poetry).* 
That there was a parallel development of opinion in respect 
of Chaucer’s verse—that after Speght’s second edition (1602), 
for nearly a century and a half, it was understood less and 
less—we have already seen ; and this point too is illustrated 
by Tyrwhitt. 

To get a complete idea of the criticism of the period, it 
is necessary to remember also its interest in the more purely 
literary questions. This interest it shared with the criticism 
of previous periods : for—and this is a fact worth empha- 
sezing—on the “‘poetical’’ aspects of the poetry, there had 
been a continuity of critical opinion with a consistently 
high level of achievement. Beaumont, writing to Speght, 
had mentioned that one gift Chaucer had “above other 
Authours” : this was “by the excellencie of his descriptions 
to possesse his Readers with a stronger imagination of seeing 


1 “An Estay on the Language and Versification of Chaucer. Tyrwhitt, 
op. cit., p- xxiii. 

2 Ibid. p. xvii. 

3 The Faerie Queene, Book IV, canto 2, xxxii, Cited also by Tyrwhitt, 

4 Fuller, Rymer. See Spurgeon, Part I, pp. 230, 265. 
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that done before their eyes, which they reade, than any 
other that euer writ in any tongue.” The variety and 
truthfulness of the character portraits in The Canterbury Tales 
had inspired Dryden’s famous tribute (in magnanimity equal 
to the tribute he had paid to Shakespeare): ‘Tis sufficient 
to say, according to the proverb, that here is God's Plenty.” * 
Warton’s interest in the characters was strong enough to 
persuade him to set apart one whele chapter (XVII) of the 
History to* exhibit and explain them ; and two points were 
made by him : that the age in which they lived and Chaucer 
lived, lives in them; and that they are all his, owing 
nothing to other minds. ‘The figures are all British, and 
bear no suspicious signatures of Classical, Italian, or French 
imitation.” The point made by Dryden, that the tales are 
adapted to the characters, is made also by Tyrwhitt.* 
Chaucer’s humour was with Warton a favourite topic ; and 
his descriptions, both of rural objects and of incidents 
and situations, are also frequently commented upon by 
him. Four stanzas from Troilus and Criseyde are given with 
the observation: “Pathetic description is one of Chaucer's 
peculiar excellencies.” The famous passage in the Anight’s 
Tale, beginning with the line 
The besy larke, messager of day, 

suggests to him that Chaucer’s “imagination seems to have 
been peculiarly struck with the charms of a rural prospect 
at sunrising”’ ; this emotional preference, which has been since 
often noticed, was first identified by Warton.* Tyrwhitt 
gave an exposition of the plan of The Canterbury Tales, en 
course of which besides calling attention to such matters as 
the superiority of its dramatic interest to that of the 
Decameron, a point first fully dealt with by him,—he made 
observations on the order and the character of the tales. 
When the Knight has finished his tale, the drunken Miller’s 

i F. B. to his very loving friend T. S., 1597 (Spurgeon, Part I, pp. 
145-146). 7 

2 Ker, II, 262. 

3 History of English Poetry, II, 199. “Introductory Discourse to the 
Canterbury Tales,” pp. xlix-xl.° 

4 Warton, Il, 164, 148. 
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insistence that he should tell his, upsets the Host’s 
arrangement that the person next in rank to the Knight— 
the Monk—should be heard next. Tyrwhitt says, “it seems 
to have been the intention of Chaucer to avail himself of 
the variety of his Characters, in order to distribute alternate 
successions of Serious and Comic, in nearly equal proportions, 
throughout his work.” He adds that Chaucer felt more 
at home in the comic ‘Tales than in the serious ones. 
Certainly, we get more of the poet in the comic” Tales, for 
though like the others they were founded on stories which 
he found ready-made, he borrowed only a “slight hint of his 
subject,” freely expanding and modifying it; whereas in 
“his serious pieces he often follows his author with the 
servility of a mere translator, and in consequence his 
narrative is jejune and constrained.’’* 

To sum up: the later cighteenthecentury criticism on 
Chaucer was marked by a scholarly interest in the text, 
the language and the versification, the origins and the 
setting ; and by an imaginative interest in the characters, 
the fables, the humour and the poetry. The scholarly 
interests give this criticism solidity and strength, where the 
criticism of earlier periods, in spite of its occasional 
brilliance, had been fragmentary and addicted to generalities. 
There is no air of casualness about the work of Warton 
and Tyrwhitt. It remains to point out that their discussion 
of the characters and the poetry benefited by their wide 
and minute learning and objective intelligence and was not 
weakly impressionistic (though at times deficient in the 
poetical communication of their feeling for poetry). Warton, 
for instance, employs himself—employs his mediaeval scholar- 
ship—in explaining and illustrating the characters, setting 
them in their own world ; and Tyrwhitt, in expounding the 
plan of The Canterbury Tales, has time to determine with 
some exactness the time of the Canterbury pilgrimage*—a 
particular*to which criticism has after him often returned. 

The twofold classification of the matter of Chaucer 


I Tyrwhitt, p. Ivi. = 
2 Tyrwhitt, pp. 1—1li. 
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criticism has been made by us to point a contrast : whereas 
the later eighteenth century distributed its attention equally 
between the two kinds, the romantic period distinguished 
itself in the second. It is a point not capable of demonstra- 
tion in summaries or in a selection of extracts, but it can 
be verified by going through Spurgeon’s complete collection 
of Chaucer criticism, Part II, Section I (1801-1850). There 
are passages in this collection frofm Wordsworth (Selections 
from Chaucer modernised, 1801), Godwin (Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
1803), Scott (Review of The Works of Thomas Chatterton, in the 
Edinburgh Review, April 1804; Review of Godwin's Life of 
Chaucer in the Edinburgh Review, January 1804 ; Works of John 
Dryden, 1808); Blake (“Sir Jeffery Chaucer and the nine and 
twenty Pilgrims on their Journey to Canterbury,” in A 
Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures, Poetical and Historical Inven- 
tions Painted by William Blake, 1809 ), Southey ( Specimens of 
the Later English Poets, 1807 ; Review of Chalmers’s English 
Poets in the Quarterly Review, July 1814; Select Works of the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Jonson, 1831; Sketch of the Progress 
of English Poetry from Chaucer to Cowper, in T he Works of William 
Cowper, 1835-37), Campbell (Specimens of the British Poets, 
1819; “Chaucer” in Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 
1830), R. H. Horne (The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer modernised, 
1841), Leigh Hunt, Mary Russell Mitford, George Frederick 
Nott (The Works of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey and of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, 1815-16), John Colin Dunlop (The History of 
Fiction, 1814), Hazlitt (Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, 1817 ; 
Lectures on the English Poets, 1818), Coleridge (Notes of Lectures 
of the course of 1818; Table Talk, 1834), Samuel Astley 
Dunham ( “Chaucer,” in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 
1836), and John Henry Hippisley (Chapters on Early English 
Literature, 1837).1 There are other passages in Spurgeon’s 
collection ; but these are important, cither by reason of their 
length, or as occurring in special studies and therefore 
meriting attention, or as giving the opinions of the leading 
literary figures of the period, On analysing them, one finds 


1 Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, Part IT, 
Section I (London, 1918). 
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that the interest centres in the characters, the conduct of 
the fables,* the humour,’ the poetry* ; but chiefly in the 
characters. The propriety of modernizing Chaucer is 
debated, and the practice is approved by a majority opinion. 
The verse is also a common topic of discussion, but the 
interest in it is superficial—and borrowed ; the critic generally 
repeating, as a matter of form, the facts made known by 
Tyrwhitt. There are inferesting observations on Chaucer’s 
diction and English, but I have not seen ( outside Scott ) 
evidence of a vital interest in the text, or the sources of the 
poems, or the general background of the poetry. 

The criticism of Hazlitt and Blake, the finest criticism 
of the period on Chaucer—and how good it is, and also how 
characteristic ! —should here be considered. After very 
general observations on Chaucer’s literary debt (which 
avoid particulars with such success that not one work either 
of Chaucer or of his predecessors is so much as mentioned), 
and a text-book summary of Chaucer's life, Hazlitt discourses 
on the poetry; and one feels at once that one is in the 
presence of a great critic. One has to read Hazlitt to feel 
the distinctive charm of Chaucer’s poetry. ‘“‘His poetry reads 
like history. Everything has a downright reality ; at least 
in the relator’s mind. A simile, or a sentiment, is as if it 
were given in upon evidence.” ‘...his descriptions have a 
sort of tangible character belonging to them, and produce 
the effect of sculpture on the mind.” The “descriptions of 
natural scenery possess the same sort of characteristic 
excellence... They have a local truth and freshness, which 
gives the very feeling of the air, the coolness or moisture of 
the ground.” The poet’s “‘trust in nature,” that is, in the 
bare truth, the native beauty or pathos of a story, a 
character or a landscape, gave to his imagination “a 
strength as well as a simplicity...that nothing else can 


1 Godwin? Southey, Blake, Campbell, Hunt, Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
Dunham, Hippisicy. 

2 Godwin, Campbell, Dunlop. 

3 Hunt, Hippisley. ° 

4 Southey, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Mitford, 
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supply.” Near the end, there is one sentence on the source 
of one of the Tales, followed by some half-hearted remarks 
on the verse : these obviously are not matters which interest 
him,* 

Blake’s triticism was limited by the occasion to what was 
its subject, the characters : however, his point of view towards 
them, jn its striking difference from the point of view of 
modern criticism or (say) of Wartoh, is not without interest 
for us. Dryden had said that Chaucer’s characters are both 
of their age and of all time; and Warton, assuming that 
they must first be understood, had proceeded to consider them 
in their proper context, the life and thought of their own 
age. But Blake is captivated by the idea that though their 
«names, or titles are altered by time,” “the characters 
themselves for ever remain unaltered.” “Every age is a 
Canterbury pilgrimage ; we will pass on, each sustaining one 
or other of these characters.” It is their quality of time- 
lessness which chiefly interests him. He takes the poet's 
view—not the scholar’s view, not the critic’s view—of the 
characters. The Knight “has spent his life in the field ; has 
ever been a conqueror, and is that species of character which 
in every age stands as the guardian of man against the 
oppressor.”’** One after another, the Canterbury pilgrims 
are described and are seen to have their counterparts in 
all ages, and even in mythology. This emphasis on the 
universality of the characters is salutary, but the neglect 
to consider them with reference to their origin may be 
harmful: it may encourage the illusion that we are studying 
Chaucer's. characters, when in the end it may turn out that 
we have been occupying ourselves with creatures of our 
own fancy. (Much in the same way Shakespeare's characters 
have sometimes been studied not within the framework 


1 Lectures on the English Poets, ed. cit., pp. 32-49. x 

9 A Descriplive Catalogue of Pictures, Poctical and Historical Inventions, 
Printed by William Blake... “Number III, Sir Jeffery Chaucer and the 
nine and twenty Pilgrims on, their journey to Canterbury. Printed, 
1809.” (See Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes. 
Centenary edition, the Nonesuch Press, 1927, pp. 783, 787). 
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of the play, but as having a sort of independent existence.) 
Hazlitt quoted Blake with approval.* It is recorded by 
Henry Crabb Robinson that Lamb considered Blake’s 
descriptions to be “the finest criticism he had ever read 
of Chaucer’s poem’’*; but the modern critic, aware of 
the perils of impressionism, endeavours to understand the 
characters in terms of their origin—in their own setting 
in time and place—without for a moment denying their 
universality. 

It remains to enumerate the interests of the modern 

criticism ‘on Chaucer ; this will prove our point that it has 
a sort of community of interests with the criticism of the 
middle and late 18th century. Building on the work of 
Skeat, Ten Brink and others, the present-day students of 
Chaucer have produced a body of criticism which shows 
a strong interest in the problems of historical scholarship 
and is also alert about the ‘pure’ literary values. Their 
view of the nature of their task can be heard from the 
mouth of one who has distinguished himself by an ardent 
and steady devotion to Chaucerian studies. In the first 
chapter of a very readable book, Lowes writes : 
“And the situation which confronts us, to put it in a word, 
is this. In Chaucer's greatest work we have to do with 
timeless creations wpon a time-determined stage. And it is one 
of the inescapable ironies of time that creations of the 
imagination which are at once of no time and for all time 
must nevertheless think and speak and act in terms and in 
Ways which are as transient as they themselves are perma- 
nent. Their world—the stage on which they play their 
parts, and in terms of which they think—has become 
within a few lifetimes strange and obsolete, and must be 
deciphered before it can be read.’** 

“And must be deciphered before it can be read” : there 
is that preliminary need for the investigation of the obsolete. 
And the ‘appreciation of this need, and of other needs— 


l Lectures on the English Poets, p. 38. 

2 Cited by Spurgeon, Part II, p. 49. 

3 J. L. Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford University Press, 1934), pp. 3-4. 
7 
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one is a more complete knowledge than we possessed till 
the other day of the literature of the old world, the 
literature which formed Chaucer’s mind and has not grown 


- obsolete with the old astronomy, physiology and psychology 


—has fixed the character of modern criticism. The first 
three chapters of Lowes’s book, for instance, are taken up 
with these matters ; and the other three discuss the poems, 
largelf¥ in the context of the information and the ideas 
presented* in them. There is a division of interests 
between the ‘problems’ and the ‘poetry’, and the problems 
are in his mind when the poetry is discussed. The four 
vision-poems have a chapter to themselves : in indicating 
the gradual but persistent advance in the direction of 
realism, he measures this advance in terms of the source- 
poems, and by making up the account of the poet’s debts 
with scrupulous honesty, can prove his independence.* ‘The 
analysis of the action and characters of Troilus and Criseyde 
has two clear points of reference: Boccaccio’s poem from 
which Chaucer’s was descended, and the mediaeval world 
with its literature, astrology and its own code of courtly 
or chivalrous love, in which Chaucer's poem was born.” 
In the critical appreciation of The Canterbury Tales in the 
final chapter, the idea that Chaucer has here “conceived 
and exhibited the Human Comedy” occupies the foreground. 
But there are incidental, and interesting, observations on 
the origins of the tales and on the originality of the 
idea of the Prologue and of the plan of the poem ; and 
while the Canterbury pilgrims are recognized as permanent 
character. types, the value of Prof. Manly’s work that 
some of the pilgrims were drawn from real persons whom 
Chaucer knew, is admitted.” Also, the fact that the 
characters have in part a literary derivation is insisted 
upon, and the Wife of Bath’s Prologue is shown to be 


1 Chapter IV. 2 Chapter V. $ 

3 Lowes, Chap. VI, pp. 157-164. See J. M. Manly, Some New Light on 
Chaucer (New York, 1926). and, for a summary of Prof. Manly’s views, his 
edition of The Canterbury Tales {London, 1940), pp. 70-74, 500, 504.505, 513, 


517-518, 527. 
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“shot through with reminiscences of Jean de Meun and 
St. Jerome and Eustache Deschamps.” To enjoy the 
tales, says Lowes, we have to read the books that 
Chaucer read.* 

M. Legouis’s book on Chaucer*—after a prelinnnary 
biographical account in course of which the relation of 
his work to the history of his times is examined—has a 
note on the state of the English language about” 1360, 
followed by a “survey of Chaucers French reatling’’* to 
suggest what went into his making as a poet. ‘Then comes 
the chapter on the allegorical poems. The next chapter 
contains a discussion of Troilus and Criseyde, but there is also 
time for a detailed consideration of the influence of Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio on Chaucer. The Canterbury Tales has 
the last two chapters: while one is “‘a literary study,” the 
other is on “‘sources and composition,” * 

It is not practicable to give an idea of the contents of every 
important book of our age on Chaucer, nor is it necessary ; 
the distribution of interests in modern criticism, though 
varying in detail from one work to another, follows the 
pattern we have seen to emerge from what account we 
have given of the works of Legouis and Lowes. The 
Chaucerians of this century have not failed in the sensitive 
appreciation of poetry, but they know—as did Warton and 
Tyrwhitt—that the enjoyment of the poetry is heightened 
by going behind the poetry into the conditions of its origin 
and correctly explaining it. Warton and Tyrwhitt corrected 
many Misconceptions about Chaucer; and modern criticism 
has corrected in more than one instance the mistakes of 
the impressionistic criticism of the romantic period. One 
instance will suffice. The poet Campbell, writing on Chaucer 
in Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ( 1830 ), finds fault 
with Troilus and Criseyde. 

“Next to the length of the poem, the greatest obstacle to 


| Lowes, pp. 55, 190. 

2 Geoffrey Chaucer, ir. L. Lailavoix (London, 1915), 
3 Legouis, p. 56. 
4 Ibid. p. xxxvi. 
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our interest in it is an inconsistency between the strength 
and tenderness, and the lawlessness and secrecy of 
Troilus’s passion. ‘The poet represents no sufficient cause 
to prevent the Trojan from marrying Cresseide. ...This is 
a- departure from nature and probability, the more 
remarkable in a poet whose characteristic merit is 

generally adherence to both.” * 
We shàll recall for a moment what happens. It is never 
suggested ín the poem that Criseyde, though a widow, sins in 
giving herself to Troilus; nor does the thought of matrimony, 
as the means of regularizing their relationship which is all 
through kept a secret, occur either to her or to him or to 
their confidant Pandare. This is puzzling enough ; even more 
puzzling is their behaviour, when the proposal to send away 
Criseyde to the Grecian camp, exchanging her against a 
‘Trojan prince taken prisoner, is debated in Parliament and 
approved. ‘Troilus, as Priam’s son, has no mean position in 
the council but speaks not a word. In black despair he 
discusses the situation with Criseyde and Pandare, but the 
simple and direct solution of marriage is not once thought of, 
nor does he agree to beg her freedom from the King his 
father. “And all this,” says Coulton in a book, remarkable 
for the way in which historical knowledge is made to 
contribute to a fuller literary appreciation, ““was written for 
readers who knew very well that the parties had only to 
swear, first that they had plighted troth before witnesses, and 
secondly, that they had lived together as man and wife, in 
order to prove an ‘ndissoluble marriage contract.’”* The 
mystery is not cleared, as Coulton says, till we remember that 
Chaucer is only following the conventions of mediaeval 
romance. Recalling the fact that it commonly employed 
itself in the celebration of “illicit love,” he explains that the 
first thing the chivalric code enjoined upon the lovers was 
“secrecy, absolute secrecy,” and that Troilus and Criseyde 
merely illustrates, though more clearly than any ether poem, 


| Spurgeon, Part II, Section I, p- 177- 
2 G. C. Coulton, Chaucer and His England (London, 1908), p- 228. 
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® 
“the common divorce between romantic love and marriage in 
medieval literature.” * 


It is no accident that Campbell should have gone wrong 
about Troilus and Criseyde. Such instances of failure will 
occur in criticism which arrives at conclusions, relying on the 
unaided aesthetic sense. It is to be noted that he attacks the 
very conception on which turns the action of Troilus and 
Criseyde ; a more patient cyitic, before assuming that tMe poet 
is so gravely at fault, would insist that the matter requires 
investigation., There is at least this to be said for the second 
half of the 18th century and the first half of the 20th that 


they have alike recognized, and proved, that scholarship has 
its uses for the literary critic. 


The early critics of Spenser, though not in doubt about his 
greatness, faltered when it came to identifying the elements 
constituting it. Abraham Cowley recalls with pleasure that 
he was “irremediably’’ made a poet when a lucky chance put 
Spenser’s works in his hands at the age of twelve.” Dryden 
acknowledged Virgil and Spenser to ‘“‘have been my 


1 Coulton, p. 227. Coulton’s book appeared in 1908; as W. Witte says 
(1941), the relation of the poem to contemporary society kas become the 
groundwork of Troilus criticism (Witte, “The Sociological Approach to 
Literature.” MLR, XXXVI, 86, 92). 

2 Several Discourses by way of Essays, in Verse and Prose. (See Abraham 
Cowley : Poetry and Prose, with an Introduction and Notes by L. C. 
Martin, Oxford, 1949, p. 103. On the word “irremediably"’ Martin has 
the following note, p. 128: “Altered in list of Errata (Works, 1668), to 
‘immediately,’ which is hardly an improvement. Though certainly not 
an improvement in point of phrasing, the altered reading does not 
diminish the value of the passage as Cowley’s testimony to Spenser's poetic 
influence. A. R. Waller's edition, The English Writings of Abraham Cowley, 
Vol. II : Essays, Plays and Sundry Verses, Cambridge, 1906, p. 456, gives 
the reading “immediately."’) Johnson, in the Life of Cowley ; Goldsmith, 
reviewing Ralph Church's cdition of The Faerie Queene in the Critical 
Review ; and Sir Walter Scott, reviewing Todd's Variorum edition of 
Spenser in the Edinburgh Review, refer to this incident of Cowley’s boyhood. 
(See Lives, ed. Hill, I, 2; The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
Cunningham, 4 vols., London, 1854; 
cit, A WII, Bl). 
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masters’*; and”in Sir William Temple’s opinion Spenser 
should be mentioned with Ariosto and Tasso, but. with no 
third poet, in making up the account of the achievements of 
the Moderns in “heroick Poetry.”’* The Earl of Mulgrave 
spokes of. great Tasso, and “our greater Spencer.™" It 
should not be necessary to catalogue these opinions, since 
it has now come to be recognized that Spenser, like Chaucer, 
had betn through the centuries the object of adoration ; that 
he had been the poets’ poet in a wider sense than some were 
at one time prepared to admit, the poet not only of Phineas 
Fletcher, James Thomson and Keats but also of the poets of 
the ‘‘classical’? school—of Cowley and Dryden, on their own 
admission ; that there had been with the romantic movement 
no revival of Spenserian studies for the simple reason that 
in no period interest in Spenser had waned. 

But there had been in the early criticism considerable 
uncertainty about what one liked or was expected to like in 
Spenser. In the Essay on Satire Dryden considered in some 
detail the fable of the Faerie Queene, as many others did after 
him, led by the neo-classical insistence on the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the plot is the most important element in 
tragic or epic poetry. He found the fable defective, lacking 
in unity; he then mentioned as faults —‘‘of the second _ 
magnitude,” it is true, but still “faults”, to be condoned by 
the admirers of the poem—Spenser’s “obsolete language” and 
“sill choice’ of the verse form. It is surprising, Dryden 
went on to say, that though “labouring” under the handicap 
of an unsuitable prosodic form, Spenser produced verses ‘so 
numerous, so various, and so harmonious, that only Virgil, 
whom he profestly imitated, had surpassed him among the 
Romans; and only Mr. Waller among the English.”* He 
restated his opinion on the relative merits of the versification 
of Spenser and Waller in the Preface to the Fables.” Spenser, 


1 Dedication of the Aencis (Ker, 11, 218). 

2 Of Poetry (Spingarn, HI, 99). 

3 An Essay upon Poetry (Spingarn, II, 296). 
4 A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire (Ker, I, 28-29). 
5 Ker, IJ, 259. 
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he declared in another passage which we quoted in a different 


context, would have been a perfect poet if “only” he had 
“read the rules of Bossu.” 

Matthew Prior, an ardent Spenserian, compared his 
favourite poet to Horace, both being credited with ‘a Height 
of Imagination, and a Majesty of Expression in describing 
the Sublime.” The comparison was made in the Preface to 
“An Ode, Humbly Inscrib’d to the Queen. On the Glorious 
Success of Her Majesty’s Arms, 1706. Written in* Imitation 
of Spencer’s Style.” After reading the Preface, one can ask: 
Did Prior at all understand Spenser ? There is in it, besides 
the comparison with Horace, a statement of his own faith 
that he had by adding a verse to the Spenserian stanza made 
it “more Harmonious.’’* 

‘Theobald alone in the first half of the eighteenth century 
anticipated the work of the Shakespeare editors and commen- 
tators of the second half. In Spenser criticism before 
1751 there could be found two instances of a mild scholarly 
interest in the poet's works: John Hughes’ essay (in his 
edition, 1715) “Remarks on the Faerie Queene” and Joseph 
Spence’s “Dissertation on the Defects of Spenser’s Allegory.” 
Hughes was the first man to use, in connection with Spenser, 
the expression “‘poctical magic’®; “‘the chief merit” of the 
Faerie Queene, he said, ‘‘consists in that surprising vein of 
fabulous invention which runs through it, and enriches it 
every where with imagery and descriptions more than we 
meet with in any other modern poem.’’ The gravest defect 
of the poem “seems” to be the want of unity in the story, but 
while seeming to concede this point to those whose ideas of 
unity were formed on precepts drawn from the practices of 
the classical poets, Hughes drew attention to the absurdity of 
judging Spenser by rules which he did not attend to. He 
then went on to suggest that the Faerie Queene ought rather 
to be “considered as a poem of a particular kind,” that is, a 
poem justified by its own example and creating its own 


1 See supra p. 7- 
2 See Prior, Poems on Several Occasions (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1905), 
pp. 160-161. 
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genre ; a revolutionary suggestion, which merits more notice 
than the commonly quoted passage in which to compare the 
poem with the classical epic was said to be “like drawing a 
parallel between the Roman and the Gothick architecture.” 
The saggestion was pursued by Warton and Hurd, and out 
of their work—purposeful in the sense that it concentrates on 
the poem, considers whatever appears to be relevant to the 
poem, * instead of being emplayed on making futile 
comparisofs with or adjustments to literary ideals and 
traditions forcign to it—has grown the modern criticism 
of Spenser. Hughes explained that Spenser in spite of his 
classical scholarship did not try to keep the proportions 
of his story within the limits allowed by the ancient canon 
of the unity of action. He was influenced by the examples 
of Ariosto and ‘Tasso, particularly the former; a more 
important reason is that he wanted a type of story which 
would “give the greatest scope to that range of fancy which 
was so remarkably his talent,” in which therefore he was 
“most capable of excelling.” (His particular gift led him 
to value Ariosto above Tasso.*) Also, in reading the poem 
it should be borne in mind that at the time when Spenser 
wrote “the old Gothick chivarly” „was not quite dead, so 


1 “Remarks on the Faerie Queene.” See H. J. Todd, the Variorum 
edition of The Works of Edmund Spenser, 8 vols. (London, 1805), II, 
pp. xx-xxi. Todd's edition (Vol. II) gives—besicdes Hughes’ two 
essays—Spence’s Dissertation, Upton’s essay, “The Action and History 
of the Facric Queene,” Warton’s Observations (as “Remarks on the Plan 
and Conduct of the Faerie Queene,” “Remarks on Spenser's Imitations 
from Old Romances,” “Remarks on Spenser’s Allegorical Characters”’ 
and “‘Remarks on Spenser's Stanza, Versification, and Language’’) 
and Letters VIII-XII of Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance (under 
the title, “Remarks on the Plan and Conduct of the Faerie Queene.”’) 
They were also given under the same titles in Vol. XXIII of The Poets 
of Great Britain. Complete from Chaucer to Churchill, 124 vols. (Bell's 
edition, London, 1807). (Beginning with Waller in Vol. XXIV, with 
the Life of cach poet by Johnson.) Citations of Hughes, Spence, Upton 
and Warton in our text are from Todd; of Hurd, from The Poets of 
Great Britain (hereafter referred,to as British Poets). 

2 Todd, I, p. xxii. 
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that Spenser’s contemporaries stood much closer to the 
poem than later generations of readers." 

Hughes was in advance of his time. He made a positive 
contribution to the study of the Faerie Queene by recalling 
to mind relevant facts of literary and social history and 
considering the nature of Spenser’s poetic genius. But he 
accomplished too little, for he came too early to under- 
take the systematic investigation of matters, the reievance 
of which to the study of Spenser he foresaw. "Moreover, 
the value of his work is affected by uncertainty about 
fundamentals, a defect of outlook and temperament which 
shows him to be of his time. While he looks forward in 
“Remarks on the Faerie Queene,” the “Essay on Allegorical 
Poetry,” also on Spenser, shows a neo-classic interest in 
allegory considered as an abstract form; and since this 
particular literary form has not been “expressly treated 
upon by those who have laid down rules for the art of 
poetry,” he proceeds to frame some, for though rules never 
made a poet he insists that they make good critics.*? He 
has, like Dryden, a high opinion of the versification of 
Spenser and a higher opinion of that of Waller.* That 
he should in one essay suggest the necessity and even 
provide in part the materials of the historical study of 
the Faerie Queene and in another essay talk about literary 
kinds and their appropriate rules, shows that something 
had to happen to criticism before it could acquire clarity 
and consistency of aim and effectively discharge its obligations 
to England’s elder poets and playwrights. 

John Upton, the editor of Spenser, devoted the best part 
of his introductory essay—‘*The Action and History of the 
Faerie Queene”’’—to a demonstration that both the matter 
and form of the poem fulfilled the requirements of the 
classical epic. But he showed a scholarly interest in the 
allegory, clearing many historical and political allusions.* 
Joseph Spence before him had also undertaken a systematic 


1 Todd, IJ, p. xxiii. ~ 2 Ibid. pp. iii, xiii. 


3 Ibid. p. xli. | | Sy Ibid. pp. cl-cly, 
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examination of the allegory, though he had been concerned 
only to find instances where the treatment betrays confusion 
or awkwardness; and his work, useful because it had 
directed attention to the poem and put the reader in 
possession“ of facts about it, had concluded disappointingly 
with the reflection that modern allegorical writers should 
conform to the practice of the ancients.* 

The second half of the eightéenth century made its 
characteristic contribution to Spenser criticism in the work 
of Thomas Warton and Richard Hurd. Warton's Observations 
on the Faerie Queene of Spenser is the first full-scale study 
of the poem, and made history by its purposeful realization 
of what had been foreseen by some before him as the true 
end of all criticism. This end—the study of the old literature 
by reference to appropriate conditions and factors, without 
heeding arbitrary critical codes—had not been attained by 
them, because they had not grasped the fundamental fact 
that the groundwork of such studies has to be prepared by 
arduous researches. They had made brilliant suggestions, 
and then—misled by neo-classical prejudices or personal 
fancy—abandoned them, or involved themselves in contra- 
dictions. The simple truth is that. they did not know well 
enough about their subject, either to have a clear view 
of their objectives or to pursue them steadily. Dryden's 
work proves that the instinctive love of good literature 
and a sturdy independence of outlook, though great virtues, 
do not alone avail,—unless assisted by a thorough knowledge 
of one’s author, that is, of him and of the complex forces 
which acted on him; and at a time when Dryden did not 
succeed, it is idle to expect that others would not fail. 
A few of them had taken at times a learned interest in 
their author. But this interest appears fitfully—so fitfully 
that it can perhaps be ignored even by the historian. 

Warton’s Observations on the Faerie Queene (1754) is his 
earliest work, and he is not at his best in it’; yet it is 
the most important landmark in Spenser criticism. If the 


I Ibid. p. liii, 
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measure of achievement is progress made over previous work, 
there is no work on Spenser which has achieved comparable 
results. Some of the basic ideas of Warton can be traced 
in Hughes, but to put the matter in this way is to 
presuppose a relation between the two men, the“ difference 
between whose work is not less than the difference between 
suggestion and achievement. Like some of his contempo- 
raries an ardent studefit of Elizabethan literature and 
Italian poctry, Warton knew more about mediaeval literature 
than any critic of Spenser before him, and was able to 
give a coherent account (on new principles ) of Spenser's 
genius, intentions and work in the appropriate contexts. 
The opening chapter of the book finds him grappling with 
the problem of construction: he makes the point that the 
poem has unity of a kind, in that it sets itself to portray 
a character “perfected in the twelve private moral virtues,” 
to be exemplified in twelve books, and ultimately attaining 
his end (“which is Gloriana”). But though achieving “the 
unity of the hero and of his design,” the poem has no- 
essential unity, for each book has a separate action, relatively 
independent of the main design : and Warton makes the 
ingenious suggestion that Spenser would perhaps have 
“embarrassed himself” less, “had he made every Book one 
entire detached poem of twelve Cantos, without any 
reference to the rest.’ The twelve books would separately 
illustrate twelve virtues, instead of trying to combine them 
in one character. If Spenser had more closely attended 
tœ the classical principle of the unity of action, he “might 
either have established Twelve Knights without an Arthur, 
or an Arthur without Twelve Knights.” Ariosto had even 
less regard for this principle. But we can take only a 
languid academic interest in such questions, because “‘it 
is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser 
by precepts which they did not attend to.”"* Warton then 
discourses “on the poetry, for a while dismissing from his 
mind all problems connected with Spenserian studies. He 


1 Todd, II, pp. lvii, 1x, Ixii, Ixiv, 
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perhaps comes as close to the truth as any one else in 
characterizing Spenser’s poetic genius. For instance, though 
delighted by the poetry of an exuberant imagination, and 
while freely confessing this delight, he calls attention— 
many” nineteenth-century critics have not done so—to 
Spenser’s feelings as being “naturally noble.™™™ 

Hurd also shows a very lively interest in the poetry ; 
as is well known, his thesis that the mediaeval world was 
inherently” more poctical than the heroic age of Greece 
though not turned to good account by the poets of the 
Middle Ages, depends, for an English example, on Spenser. 
There is in the Letters on Chivalry and Romance much 
besides this thesis which is chiefly interesting because it led 
him to a consideration of the nature of poetry. He 
makes a distinction between the poetical and the probable, 
recognizes that some kinds of poetry keep within the 
limits of the probable but that others do not—that the 
poet should follow Nature, but that the restriction of this 
word in Augustan criticism to gross, palpable realities is 
an “abuse of terms’’—that poetic truth is not violated by 
representing marvellous and strange adventures, so long as 
the representation affects by its power our imagination 
and feelings. He finds the happy phrase, “credible deceits.” 
Its achievements in historical scholarship apart,—did 
the second half of the cighteenth century arrive at a true 
appreciation of Spenser as a poet ? Thomas Warton did, 
and his brother Joseph Warton ranked Spenser, along with 
Shakespeare and Milton, above Pope. After two hundred 
years, says Hurd, Spenser “still ranks highest among the 
Poets,” though ‘‘Zarth-born criticks may blaspheme.’’* 

In considering the structure of the poem, Hurd makes 
no compromise with the classical conception of unity. 
A comparative study of Grecian and Gothic architecture 
should try to find out not “which of the two is conducted 
in the simplest or truest taste : but, whether there be not 


1 Todd, II, p- Ixv. s 
2 British Poets, XXIIT, 200-203, 207, 216. 
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sense and design in both, when scrutinized by the laws on 
which each is projected.” The analogy of architecture is 
probably taken from Hughes, and the conclusion drawn 
that the romantic epic has not the simple unity of the 
classical epic, but has “that sort of unity and ‘simplicity, 
which results from its nature.” Its nature has therefore 
to be investigated ; and it is in this part of his work— 
collection and interpretation of evidence—that Hurd esta- 
- blishes himself as a critic of a different order from the 

omantics, with whom he is liable to be confused on 


A ‘simple instance is his demonstration that the plot of 
the Faerie Queene was conceived on lines suggested to the 
poet by his knowledge of mediaeval customs. In the “days 
of pure and ancient chivalry,’ feasts given by princes 
were attended by knights, who claimed ‘the privilege” 
of being sent on adventurous missions for the redress of 
wrongs ; and the practice was afterwards kept up in some 
form,—‘of which, if an instance be required,” mention 
may be made of the description (as it is given in an old book 
referred to by Hurd) of a feast at Lisle in 1453. “That 
feast was held for twelve days: and each day was distin- 
guished by the claim and allowance of some adventure.” 
In the prefatory letter to Sir Walter Ralegh (Hurd 
reminds us) Spenser explains the design of his poem as 
follows : “* ‘I devise that the Faerie Queene kept her annual 
feaste xii days, upon which xii several days the occasions 
of the xii several adventures hapened ; which being under- 
taken by xii several knights, are in these xii books severally 
handled.” ” The matter of the poem prescribed its form. 
The Faerie Queene would not have been true to the world 
it represented if its action had not comprised the adventures 
of twelve knights but had restricted itself like the Odyssey 
to the adventures of one hero. The poem acquires its 
characteristic form not by Representing one action, but ‘‘a 
number of related actions’ tending “fto one common 


l British Poets, XXIII, p. 182. 
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purpose’: fn other words, it has a “unity of design, and not 
of action.™? 

It is while considering the literary influences which acted 
on Spenser that Warton mentions the “‘well-known romance,” 
The „Seven Champions of Christendom, in which, as in the 
Faerie Queene, several knights assembled in one place set 
out, in fulfilment of one common purpose, to pursue their 
different adventures. This question of literary derivation 
Warton considers with the thoroughness of a modern investi- 
gator. He establishes Spenser’s indebtedness to Morte 
D’ Arthur—in Warton's time, a work littl  known—by 
noticing in it many parallels in conception and incidents 
and also by elaborately setting forth the evidence of its 
popularity in the age of Elizabeth. Other possible sources 
of the poem are mentioned, it being always his particular 
care to remind us that Spenser, like other Elizabethans, 
can be presumed to have read romances, so that the 
correspondences which the diligent student can detect 
could hardly be accidental. He also makes the shrewd 
observation that though Ariosto’s knights distinguish 
themselves in war and adventure, Spenser’s “knights are 
more professedly engaged in revenging injuries, and doing 
justice to the distressed ; which *was the proper business, 
and ultimate end of the ancient knight-errantry.’’ Ariosto 
influenced the English poet, but not to the same extent 
as the old romances.* 

Hurd, as part of his task to see the poem in its Elizabethan 
setting, traces the history of chivalry and romance, and 
explains that their fortunes which had declined, revive in 
Spenser’s time—a ‘“‘romantick’” age—under the care of “the 
romantick Elizabeth.” At a time when tilts and tourna- 
ments were again “in vogue,” The Arcadia and The 
Faerie Queene were “‘written.”"* Warton also is emphatic 
that we do not understand the poem unless we relate 
it to its time, when chivalry still ‘‘subsisted” and romances 
were “most eagerly and universally studied.” He quotes 


1 British Poets, XXIII, 183-185. 
2 Todd, II, pp. Ixvi-lxvii.* 3 British Poets, XXIII, 214. 
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from the Shepheardes Calender Spenser's address to Sir Philip 
Sidney, in whom—“worthy of all titles, both of Learning 
and Chevalrie’—the age saw realized its conception of 
perfect manhood.* 

Spenser's use of allegory is another matter in which 
Warton is interested ; and he is enabled to say some fresh 
things about it by considering the social context of the poem. 
Allegorical representation of virtues and vices constituted 
an important feature of “pageants, “‘which were „then the 
principal species of entertainment.” While acknowledging 
the force of Ariosto’s example in predisposing Spenser to 
allegory, Warton points out subtle differences in the English 
poet’s treatment, which may have been caused by the special 
influences to which he was exposed in his own particular 
environment. In any case, he excels in making allegorical 
figures of “virtues, vices, and affections of the mind” ; not, 
like Ariosto,—at least, not in the same degree—in represent- 
ing allegorically moral truths “under the actions of men 
and women.” This hypothesis—that Spenser’s imagination 
was in part directed to allegory by pageants and masks— 
appears probable when it is remembered that he “‘denomi- 
nates his most exquisite groupe of allegorical figures, THE 
MASKE OF CUPID.” His particular gift, to be distinguished 
from Ariosto’s,—this power of conceiving intensely allegorical 
beings and clothing them in vivid detail—Sackville alone 
had of the poets he had read.” 

Hurd also considers the allegory, but in expounding the 
ethical aim of the poet. The poetry of the Faerie Queene had 
newer been separated from its ethics in the criticism of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth century. To be truthful, 
there have been two exceptions: one is Henry Reynolds, 
the author of Mythomystes (1633 ?)*, and the other is 


I Todd, II, pp. ec, ci. 

2 Ibid. pp. cii-civ, cxvii-cxix, 

So AT some*good iudgments haue wisht, and perhaps not without 
cause, that he had therein beene a little freer of his fiction, and not so close 


riuetted to his Morall.”” (Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
I, 147). 3 
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Goldsmith. But when one remembers the literally hundreds 
of instances in which Spenser's moral purpose has been 
recognized as an inseparable element of his genius—when 
one repeats to oneself Milton’s memorable words: “our sage 
and strious Poet Spencer, whom I dare be known to think a 
better teacher then Scotus or Aquinas” *—one wonders that a 
truth to which two centuries of criticism had borne 
testim8ny was in the time of the romantics forgotten. We 
shall come to that presently. Meanwhile, without illustrating 
something which is only too evident, we can state that in 
all that Hurd and Warton wrote on Spenser is implied a 
recognition of his high seriousness. 

Warton’s account of Spenser’s versification and language 
is the least satisfactory part of his book, and shows it to be 
early work, in which lapses of judgement and taste are not 
always avoided. But even this section of the book has at 
least this merit, that it attempts a thorough examination 
of important questions connected with the study of Spenser. 
It collects facts and opinions. It investigates matters 
historically. And though Warton says many things about the 
Spenserian stanza, things which had better been left unsaid, 
his ear has caught its peculiar music, for he declares himself 
ready to “affirm” that it contributes to “the fullness and 
significancy of Spenser’s descriptions.”’"* His contemporary 
Beattie, in a short description, unites this feeling for its 
harmony with a perception of its adaptability to the genius 
of the English language. 

«Į was always fond of it, for I think it the most harmoniqus 
that ever was contrived. It admits of more variety of pauses 
than either the couplet or the alternate rhyme ; and it 
concludes with a pomp and majesty of sound, which, to my 


| Reviewing Ralph Church's edition of the Faerie Queene, Goldsmith 
wrote of Spenser in the Critical Review : “The imagination of his reader 
leaves reason behind, pursucs the tale, without considering the allegory, 
and upon the whole, is charmed without instruction.” See The Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Cunningham, above cited, IV, 203. 

2 Areopagitica, ed. J. W. Hales (Oxford, 1874), p. 18. 

3 Todd, II, p. cxxviii. 
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ear, is wonderfully delightful. It seems also very well 
adapted to the genius of our language, which, from its 
irregularity of inflexion and number of monosyllables, 
abounds in diversified terminations, and consequently renders 
our poetry susceptible of an endless variety of legitrmate 
rhymes.”’* 

To enumerate the interests of Spenser criticism in the 
second half of the eighteenth century: the problenfs—the 
sources, the historical setting, the allegory, the fable—were 


discussed, a comprehensive consideration of the verse-form and 


the diction was attempted, the deep moral earnestness 
of Spenser was not forgotten, and a more complete estimate 
of the poetry was arrived at than would have been possible 
if the poetry alone had been considered,—though (as we 
have seen) the interest in problems certainly did not exclude 
the appreciation of the poetry as poetry. 


Romantic criticism ignored the problems, and wanted to 
be left to the enjoyment of the poetry. Hazlitt, in Lectures 
on the English Poets, believes he is giving a complete account 
of Spenser, as would be seen from the fact that he begins 
with a few lines about the poet’s life; he actually gives 
what modern criticism would regard as a brilliant but very 
incomplete account, and even misleading by reason of its 
incompleteness. To Hazlitt, Spenser is of all poets “‘the most 
poetical” ; and whatever he says, is an amplification of this 
idea. If he compares for a moment Ariosto with Spenser, it 
is. to remember that the former transports us “into the 
regions of romance,” which is our world at several removes, 
whereas the other's “poetry is all fairyland.” In memorable 
phrase he compares Spenser’s gift of making allegorical 
figures with the myth-making power of the ancients ; but he 
makes no attempt to explain it, as Warton does. He considers 
Spenser as a dilettante, whose poetry was a retreat from life. 
He illustrates the pictorial quality of Spenser’s descriptions 
and the reader’s thoughts (like his) turn to the pictures of 


1 A letter to Dr. Blacklock, 22 September, 1766. Quoted by Cory, The 
Critics of Edmund Spenser, p. 172. 
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some celebrated painters.’ He asks his readers to ignore the 
allegory, as an inessential clement in the poem. “If they do 
not meddle with the allegory, the allegory will not meddle 
with them,” He keeps some part of his store of felicitous 
phrase for Spenser’s diction and stanza, but considers them 
for the most part from the point of view of the poetry, show- 
ing a megligible interest in historical matters. 

After Hazlitt, the most important critic of Spenser in the 
romantic period was Leigh Hunt ; Coleridge’s contribution 
though significant was small, and consisted of discursive 
observations which were published after his death in the 
Literary Remains (1836). Leigh Hunt's point of view, in the 
two essays in Imagination and Fancy (1844), is that of Hazlitt. 
He has no patience with the allegory—apologizes for Spenser's 
use of it, mutters a few words about the “gorgeous pageants 
of church and state? which encouraged a taste for it in 
Elizabethan times, then asks the reader—in words which are 
virtually a paraphrase of Hazlitt’s—not to be frightened by 
it from the enjoyment of the poetry. “Spenser's great 
characteristic is poetic luxury....if you love poetry well 
enough to enjoy it for its own sake, let no evil reports 
of his allegory deter you from his” acquaintance, for great 
will be your loss.’ ‘This poetry is delectable, chiefly for its 
«remoteness from everyday life.”* The conception of Spenser 
as a poet who detached himself from life was merely suggested 
by Hazlitt, but is developed by Leigh Hunt, who finds a 
new meaning in Lamb's appellation of Spenser as the Poet's 
Poet : not only the maker of poets (the legitimate sense) Uut 
the most poetical of poets, and poetical in direct proportion 
to his distance from the prose everyday world. ‘This inter- 
pretation of Lamb's phrase has been taken exception to 
in modern criticism, as encouraging a false notion of Spenser's 
poetic genius. Spenser's ethics, in Hunt's opinion, is for the 
reader an unimportant consideration. He does not use the 


l Lectures on the English Poets, cd. cit., pp- 52, 53-56, ol. 

2 Ibid. p. 56. y 

3 Imagination and Fancy ; er, Selections from the English Poets, i644 (New 
Edition, London, 1910), pp. 62-65. 
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expression “pure poetry”, but the expression is one which 
completely describes what he finds in Spenser. His epicurean- 
ism also leads him to dwell fondly on the idea that Spenser's 
descriptions are pictures: that he is not only the Roct’s 
Poet, but the “Poet of the Painters," —Claude, Annibal 
Caracci, Correggio, Titian, Rembrandt, Raphael, all “in the 
person of one man”; so that, the critic can collecé from 
his poetry passages of description—as Leigh Hunt does—and 
suggest for each passage “the name of the painter of whose 
genius it reminded me,”* and call the collection a Spenser 
picture gallery. 

The pictorial quality of Spenser’s poetry had been noticed 
in eighteenth-century criticism. It is reported about Pope 
that he once read a canto of Spenser to an old lady, who said 
that he had been “showing her a gallery of pictures,” 
and that Pope thought that she was right.* Upton, comment- 
ing on the description of the House of Morpheus in the First 
Book, had said : “Tis hardly possible for a more picturesque 
description to come from a poet or a painter, than this whole 
magical scene.”* Warton had drawn attention to the 
vivid picturesqueness of Spenser’s allegorical personages. But 
cighteenth-century criticism had not been led—and definitely 
not in the work of Warton and Hurd, usually described as 
the forerunners of the romantics—to stress this quality of 
Spenser’s poetry at the expense of other aspects of his poetic 
genius. 

But to return to the nineteenth century: Scott, alone among 
thf romantic critics, takes a scholarly interest in the poctry. 
(He has the same distinction as a critic of Chaucer, and though 
he is the most romantic of the important English novelists, 
his sense of history may have led him to value minute 
antiquarian scholarship.) He complains that Todd, in his 
Variorum edition (1805), had done nothing to clear up those 
“political innuendos which Spenser wrapt up in mystery 


| Imagination and Fancy, pp. 95, 93, 97. 


2 Spence’s ‘‘Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books and Men. A 
Selection, ed. John Underhill (London, 1890), p. 155. 
3 Todd's Variorum edition, II, 38, 
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and allegory” ; apart from inviting researches into Eliza- 
bethan political and social history for a better understand- 
ing of the poem, he indicates the necessity of investigating 
“the state of Italian literature at the period when [ Spenser ] 
wrote.” 

While Campbell, indicating the exact quality of Spenser’s 
imagimation, has a romantic critic’s delicacy of perception 
and witaghery of metaphor and phrase, he is surprisingly 
casual about Spenser's diction and verse. His observations 
on the use of allegory in the Faerie Qneene do not suggest 
that he was inclined to go beyond the poem in the discussion 
of a matter which could not be understood apart from the 
life and literature of the age.* 

Coleridge takes a philosophical interest in the matter, 
confining himself to a general consideration of the nature 
of allegory and its differences from metaphor and fable. 
He avoids a discussion of the specific question of Spenser's 
use of allegory, which would have led him to investigate 
the poet’s relation with his times. His point of view in regard 
to Spenser that he has the infirmity of being of his age, 
whereas Shakespeare has nothing in him which is contem- 
porary and impermanent—‘“none of the grotesqueness of 
chivalry, none of the allegory of the middle ages,” “no 
sectarianism either of politics or of religion”—his point 
of view is not one which can tempt him to take an interest 
in elements of the poetry which can be dated. Coleridge 
calls attention to Spenser's deep pride in being an 
Englishman—an emotion which he shares with many of 
“our clder poets” ; and to his characters, especially to his 


1 Scott's Prose Works, ed. cit, XVII, 95-96, 99. It is an interesting tact 
that Scott edited Dryden whom (along with Pope) Leigh Hunt excluded 
from his well-known anthology of English poctry. 

9 "An Essay on English Poetry,” in Specimens of the British Poets (pp. liv- 
Ivi) which was in its time considered an important work, Peter Cunning- 
ham, who was entrusted with the Second edition of the book (1841), wrote : 
‘of his Critical Disquisitions the best culogy is in the fact that no work ot 
any importance on our litegary history has been written since they were 
published, without commendatory references to them.’’ (Editor's Adver- 
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women, who have “the quintessential character of Christian 
chivalry” : having roused the reader’s curiosity, he does 
not satisfy it, for these matters cannot hold his own attention. 
Some criticism would have seen here opportunities of a close 
investigation of poetry contemporary with Spenser and of 
history. Coleridge is most happy when he is able to point 
out that Spenser’s descriptions are a succession of images and 
have in this respect the character of dreams, and,that the 
landscape of his poems is all a dream landscape ; or that the 
sweetness and fluency of his verse, which are in part 
achieved by the conscious use of metrical and rhetorical 
devices, specially alliteration, can be easily distinguished 
from the deep and “inwoven harmonies of Shakspeare and 
Milton.” It should be added, however, that he does not 
ignore Spenser’s ethical nature, and in this matter as in 
many others is greater than his age, great in many ways as 
it was. “He has an imaginative fancy, but he has not 
imagination, in kind or degree, as Shakspeare and Milton 
have. ...Add to this a feminine tenderness and almost 
maidenly purity of feeling, and above all, a deep moral 
earnestness which produces a believing sympathy and 
acquiescence in the reader, and you have a tolerably 
adequate view of Spenser’s intellectual being.™ ? 


There is a danger in personal criticism that it will get 
away from its subject; that it will move away from the 
centre as the result of dwelling a little too fondly on aspects 
of “the poetry with which it is in imaginative sympathy, 
and neglecting or misunderstanding others which inspire 
its dislike. ‘This danger is evident in the romantic concep- 
tion of Spenser as a day-dreamer, who used allegory as 
a picturesque convention which, however, hinders the 
enjoyment of the poetry, but who, except for this, is all 
sensuousness, all voluptuous charm and ease, and a melli- 
fluous voice singing in our ears. Criticism had to look 


| The Literary Remains of Samuel Taylor Co'eridge, collected and edited 
by H N. Coleridge (London, 1836), I, 89.97, 
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closely at Spenser before it could correct this misconception. 
It has in our days turned again to matters which were 
the concern of Warton and Hurd—the literary and historical 
relatignships of the poetry (the poetry includes the allegory)— 
but it has been able to give more extended consideration 
to these matters, largely because it has had the benefits of the 
cumulasive knowledge of this century’s researches. Also, by 
being enabled to study Spenser within a complete framework 
of references—to see him steadily and to see him whole— 
modern criticism has rehabilitated his reputation as a “sage 
and serious” poet. ’ 

E. de Selincourt wrote in 1912 of Spenser: “A full inter- 
pretation of his genius, worthy of its theme, is yet to be 
written”* ; but his own introduction to Spenser's Poetical 
Works, which he jointly edited with J. C. Smith, did much 
to remove this want, and the task has been worthily pursued 
by numerous critics and scholars. To choose among them 
is difficult. But fortunately, our purpose, which is to 
indicate the interests of modern Spenser criticism, will be 
served by a consideration of a few important works ; and 
better served if the works—always remembering that we 
restrict our selection to significant criticism—are chosen 
at random, the first three or four books which we take from 
our shelves. In a sense, it will be sufficient to consider 
Selincourt’s Introduction to the Poems, which is also an 
introduction to modern Spenser criticism, covering almost 
the whole range of its interests. The Shepheardes Calender 
is “of deep interest, whether we regard it as veiled autobieo- 
graphy or as a work of art of historic interest and high 
intrinsic value.” ‘That one sentence opens up many lines of 
investigation: the relation of the poem to the poet's per- 
sonal situation, to “the past of English poetry”, to the tradi- 
tions of the pastoral eclogue in ‘classical and Renaissance 
literature”? ; lines of investigation which are eagerly 
followed, and not only advance our knowledge “but enrich 


i The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. J. C. Smith and E. de 
Sclincourt (Oxford, 1912), Preface. 


2 Selincourt’s Introduction, pp Xiv-*v. 
. 
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our appreciation of the poetry. The minor poems are also 
considered, perhaps—it will be said—in fulfilment of his 
duty as an editor: but his treatment of them is in the same 
way characteristic, though it is naturally seen ta. most 
advantage when he comes to the Faerie Queene. The debt 
of Spenser’s masterpiece to the Italian epic is acknowledged, 
but the point is insisted upon that it is “a truly rational 
poem, based on English legend and carrying on the national 
poetic traditions” ; and that its poetic temper, one of high 
seriousness and profound love for the ideals and institutions 
of chivalry, is in studied difference from that of Ariosto, 
which was one of good-humoured incredulity. Consideration 
of sources, always helpful, is here of basic importance, 
for Spenser’s inspiration was in part literary. A desire 
for “dignified and worthy precedent” was in him, controlling 
his poetic efforts; it also led him to Aristotle for the 
ethical framework of his poem—for the analysis of Virtue 
into twelve separate virtues, though here again he displayed 
the same imaginative freedom as in dealing with Ariosto 
and Tasso or mediaeval romance. There follows then a 
careful exposition of the moral allegory, book by book, 
and of the political allegory sometimes accompanying it. 
Spenser was led to adopt allegory, not, as some have 
supposed, from unintelligent devotion to mediaeval poetic 
traditions, or to current theories as to the didactic aims 
of poetry. He was led to do so, “because he was consti- 
tutionally of that idealistic temper in which allegorical 
pectry had taken its rise, and because he could most 
readily express in that medium the rich and varied 
interests of a mind that continually hovered between the 
worlds of fact and of idea.” Ideas to him are not abstrac- 
tions: the “spiritual and moral conceptions’? which he 
distils from the world of actual experience— which for him 
are the “soul”? which informs this world—are reality 
recreated on another level, so that it is still life on which 
we are gazing; and human qualities, though abstracted, 
are represented by people who do% not merely function as 
symbols but are felt and acknowledged by our mind to be 


pA 
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living human beings. Also, the fairyland of mediaeval 


romance was as necessary to a complete expression of his 
experience, nourished in the two worlds of reality and 
idealigy, as the allegory. With its landscapes and characters 
—knights and ladies—and the adventures in which they 
are involved, it “could mirror both the world of his 
philosophic vision and the real world of the Irish country- 
side, of court intrigues, of European politics, of his own 
loves and friendships.” We are startled into recognition 
of the truth when Seclincourt tells us that the “‘main features 
of Irish scenery supplied a background for his poem hardly 
distinguishable from the traditional landscape of mediaeval 
romance.”+ And as worthy of its theme as anything else 
in this Introduction, are the scholarly and sensitive 
appreciations of Spenser’s diction and versification which 
conclude it. 

B. E. C. Davis, in his study of Spenser (1933), has 
chapters on the poct’s life, on the influences on him of 
humanistic thought and mediaeval romance, on allegory, 
diction, imagery, verse and the philosophical content of 
the poetry. All through, the interpretation gains in value 
for being conscientious in the “collection and use of 
data. To give a small instance, on the allegory he has 
— besides the information we could get from some eighteenth 
century critic or from  Selincourt and Renwick—the 
helpful suggestion that ‘“‘conditions of Elizabethan author- 
ship favoured” its use. Spenser’s poetry “was addressed 
not to the masses but to the few,” and the allegory, like 
the pastoral and several other Elizabethan literary fashions, 
presented in disguise “contemporaries and current gossip : 
like them, “ʻa serviceable ruse for the poet secking to gratily 
a circle of initiates without exposing himself to unnecessary 
risks.?2 In Renwick’'s study (1925), stress is laid on Spenser's 
conscious role as the creator of a new poetry in the 
vernacular. Spenser did for English poetry what Ronsard 


1 Selincourt’s Introduction, pp- xli, xliii, liv, Ivi, Ivii. 
2 B. E. C. Davis, Edmund Spenser : A Critical Study ( Cambridge, 19533 ), 
p. 105. 
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and du Bellay had done for French, and Ariosto and 
Tasso before them had done for Italian; and his poetic 
practice reveals a close study of their principles, which were 
to enliven the form and style of poetry in the vernacular 
by “the importation of the best learning and thé imitation 
of the best models, wherever these were to be found,’’? 
in foreign or native literature. As a result, Rengvick is 
enabled to give a more ‘unified account of Spenser's poetry 
than some modern critics, though dealing with the same 
matters. In Jke Allegory of Love, C. S. Lewis is restricted 
by the scope of the book to one aspect of the poetry, the 
allegory. One may differ from him when he differs from 
Warton and Selincourt and emphasizes the influence of 
the Italian epic on the Faerte Queene, not along with, but 
at the expense of, the influence of “earlier English poetry 
and romance.”’* But the whole essay is a noble example 
of modern criticism, in its warm responsiveness to 
together with its learned interest in the poetry. His account 
of Spenser, in the volume he has contributed to the Oxford 
History of English Literature, shows the same learned interest 
in the poctry, and begins with notices of “some people” 
—Mulcaster, Harvey, E-K. (assuming that this last man is 
not Spenser himself)—‘‘and things which may be supposed 
to have influenced him.”** ‘These include not only the books 
he may have read, but the “many extinct arts’’ (masque, 
pageants, tapestry etc.) purveying a common mythology and 
allegory, “with which he found it natural to work.’’* 

elt is worth considering that in all the studies of Spenser we 
have mentioned, his intense preoccupation with the meaning 
and problems of life is stressed. Also in conscious opposition 
to romantic criticism is the insistenee that the allegory is both 
an essential and characteristic element of Spenserian poetry. 
C. 5S. Lewis says that “few poets are so radically allegorical 


1 W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser : An Essay on Renaissance Poetry 
(London, 1925, rept. 1933), p. 30. 

2 C. 5, Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936, rept. 1938), p. 305. 

3 C S. Lewis, English Literature in the Stxteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), 
p- 347 & pp 447-357. 4 Ibid. p. 356, 
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as Spenser,” and that “Hazlitt can hardly have meant what 
he said on that subject”? ; while Renwick, in a British 
Academy Lecture (1947), uses a modern parallel to make the 
same point. He reminds those who consider the allegory 
archatc that the process of following it “is not so very 
diferent from the process of working out the relations of 
Mr. Eliot’s symbolic allusions.” 

Thottgh in the refinements of „historical learning and 
practice modern criticism has gone far beyond what 
Thomas Warton could possibly have foreseen, the basic 
interests are demonstrably the same after two hundred 
years. The numerous papers on Spenser scattered through 
the learned journals, examples of highly specialized 
research more often than not, are all part of a great 
co-operative enterprise, and through useful additions to 
our knowledge of the poet and his works raises our hopes 
of getting closer to him. 


Keeping in mind our objective of showing (by analysis and 
comparison of contents) the general ‘modernness’ of later 
18th-century ‘new’ criticism, we [ay now take a work 
from outside the three great fields of Chaucer, Spenser and 
Shakespeare studies (the interests of Shakespeare criticism 
will be included in the subject matter of another chapter). 
This work is Thomas Warton’s edition of Milton’s Minor 
Poems.* Warton could claim that he had discovered these 
poems for the common reader. In a way his work j5 
of the same order as that of Lamb who took his readers 
round the rich gallery of Elizabethan drama, or that of 
Grierson to whom we principally owe that stimulation of 
interest in metaphysical poctry which had powerfully 


1 Ibid. p. 388. hen! 

2 W. L. Renwick, ‘The Faerie Queene, the Warton Lecturg on English 
Poetry for 1947 (Proc. Brit. Acad., 1947), p. 155. 

3 Poems upon Several Occasions, English, Tialian, and Latin, with Transla- 
tions, by John Millon. With Nptes Critical and Explanatory, and other 
I}ustrations, by Thomas Warton (London, 1785). 

a 
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operated not only upon modern poetry but also upon 
modern criticism. Lycidas, Comus, The Duchess of Malfi, A 
Woman Killed with Kindness, Donne’s poems, which had merely 
existed, were ‘discovered’; as great poetry or great drama 
made widely known and thereafter eagerly sought (a second 
edition of Warton’s Milton was called for in six years). It 
is, of course, not being suggested that Milton’s shorter 
poems had not found eccasional admirers before Warton. 
Warton himself wrote to Steevens (27 July, 1789) when he 
was preparing the second edition, that “L Allegro and H 
Penseroso [had] crept into Dryden’s Miuiscellanies (vol. 1) 
edit. 1716, 4th edit....superintended” by Fenton.* Moreover, 
the two poems, as he knew, had been set to music by 
Handel ; Comus had been presented in the London theatres,* 
Lord Monoboddo characterizing the poem as “one of the 
finest productions of modern times’’—‘‘Milton’s language,” 
he had said, ‘“‘is the language of the gods ; whereas we of 
this age speak and write the language of mere mortal 
men” ; and Joseph Warton had suggested a new criterion 
of taste, which is whether one “is highly delighted or not 
with the perusal of Milton’s Lycidas.”’"* Dr. Johnson had 
been a fond admirer of L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso and 
(though he had thought that as drama it is deficient) of 
Comus.* But it is also true that Elizabethan drama outside 
Shakespeare and Jonson had received both editorial and 
critical attentions before Lamb. Colman had, in the 
Preface to his adaptation of Philaster (1763) and once again 
in the Preface to a ten-volume edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays, deplored the fact that these dramatists 
were neglected by readers and producers, though they were 
no unworthy contemporaries of Shakespeare." When an 

1 C. Rinaker, “Twenty-Six Unedited letters from Thomas Warton,” 
JEGP, XIV (1915), 102. 

2 At Drury Lane (1738) ; at Covent Garden (1772). 

3 Todd's Variorum edition, The Poetical Works of John Milton, (London, 
1826), V. 423-424, 55. 

4 Liues, ed. Hill, I, 165-169. 

5 See Eugene R, Page, George Colman fhe Elder (Columbia University 
_ Press, 1935), pp. 91, 252-253, 
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edition of the Works of Massinger had earlier appeared, 
Colman had made the same plea for him and others in a 
Preface which bore the title, “Critical Reflections on the Old 
English Dramatick Writers, Addressed to David Garrick” 
(January 1761).* Shakespeare's fellows still required the 
introduction of Lamb’s stimulating criticism, and Milton’s 
shorter poems needed the assistance of a mind which was 
sensitive to their charm and had „the patience and the 
equipment to explain them. 

Warton’s edition of Milton’s Minor Poems and Lamb's 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets are comparable works, 
for their service in rescuing great literature from relative 
neglect. Though they had the common purpose of extend- 
ing their readers’ acquaintance with writers by a tempting - 
display of unfamiliar excellence, they brought to their work 
different gifts, as was inevitable, and also different ideas 
how this could best be done. The former gives his impres- 
sions of the poems, but only as part of a big undertaking ; 
in introducing his readers to them in the Preface, he follows 
in detail the history of Miltonic criticism,* and in the 
separate notices of the poems as also in the copious notes 
he puts them in possession of facts without which the 
poems could not be completely understood. Lamb is content 
to tell his readers how he feels about certain Elizabethan 
plays, giving a perfect example, if ever there were one, of 
pure literary criticism. 

L. C. Martin reminds us that the search for poetic 
significances, which is a favourite pastime of literary. 
criticism, may prove elusive, unless it is directed by an 
exact knowledge of the meaning actually intended by the 
poet. If we remember this, we are in a better position to 
assess the achievement of Warton, whom we find explaining, 


1 E.R. Page, p. 51. After his Shakespearian labours had been completed, 
Theobald had collaborated with two others in an edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher (1750), (I have not seen this edition. See Bonamy 
Dobréc, English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Century, Oxford, 1959, 
p- 688.) 

2 Warton, Preface, pp. i-xi. 
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as Martin informs us, that “‘the force of many strikingly 
poetical passages [in Milton’s shorter poems] has been 
weakened or unperceived, because their origin was unknown, 
unexplored, or misunderstood.”** Behind Warton’s work is 
the idea—of which the modernity will immediately be 
recognized—that the state and the constitution of the poet’s 
mind require to be investigated, before we can hope to 
understand a poem. He points out that the young Milton 
was under the spell of the native romantic literature, and 
that though his later poetry bore marks of this influence, 
it can be felt more strongly in the early poems and 
underlies a large part of the imagery. The merit of 
Warton's position is repeatedly proved, when he traces 
the sources of Milton’s inspiration to this or that English 
play or poem. JL’ Allegro and Il Penseroso seem to have 
been suggested by “a forgotten poem prefixed to the first 
edition of Burton’s Anatomie of Melancholy.” An extract 
from the chapter, “Exercise rectified both of Body and 
Minde,” of Burton’s book then follows, to show, “at one 
view, how nearly Milton has sometimes pursued his train 
of thought, and selection of objects, in various passages of 
I’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso.”** The consideration of origins 
may touch upon such fundamental matters as the young 
poets emotional affinities to one writer rather than another. 
Recalling that “a beautiful song on Melancholy” in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Nice Valour or Passionate Madman 
has been mentioned in connection with M Penseroso, Warton 
a observes : “Milton has more frequently and openly copied 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, than of Shakespeare. 
One is therefore surprised, that in his panegyric on the 
stage, he did not mention the twin-bards, when he celeb- 
rates the learned sock of Jonson, and the wood-notes wild 
of Shakespeare. But he concealed his love.”"* He indicates 


1 Warten, Preface, pp. xx-xxi. Cited by L. C. Martin, “Thomas 
Warton and the Early Poems of Milton,” Warton Lecture on English 
Poctry for 1934. Proc. Brit. Acad., XX (1934), 28, 32. 

2 Warton, p. 93. . 3 Ibid, p. 94. 

4 Ibid. p. 95. 
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= 
the debt of Comus, both in respect of general conception 
and of individual passages, to Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, 
and adds: “He catched also from the lyrick rhymes of 
Fletcher, that Dorique delicacy with which Sir Henry Wotton 
wasmso much delighted in the Songs of Milton’s drama,” * 
Much of Warton’s critical wisdom is obtained from his 
researches into the genesis of the poems. He delights in 
tracing literary relationships. Incidentally, comparison of 
Il Penserofo with the song in Nice Valour or Passionate Madman 
produced, from the pen of a contemporary of Warton, a 
nicely discriminating portrait of Milton's pensive man. 
“Beaumont’s is the melancholy of the swain ; of the mind, 
that contemplates nature and man, but in the grove and the 
cottage. Milton’s is that of a scholar and philosopher...*** 
Valuable criticism is also to be found in Warton’s notes. 

To read these notes, which are explanatory in the large 
sense that they illuminate the experience which becomes 
the poem, is a pleasure as rich as it is rare. The simplest of 
difficulties may be the meaning or form of a word, which 
yet holds the key to a beautiful passage. 

Of some gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. (Comus, 299-301) 

“The lustre of Milton’s brilliant imagery,” says Warton, 

“is half obscured, while PLIGHT remains unexplained. We 
are to understand the braided or embroidered clouds; in 
which certain airy elemental beings are most poctically 
supposed to sport, thus producing a variety of transignt 
and dazzling colours, as our author says of the sun, Par. Lost, 
B. iv 596."% The reader is then taken through the Faerie 
Queene, Chaucer's Testament of Love and Troilus and Criseyde 
where plight means ‘fold’, and Milton’s word is identified 
with the modern form plaited. On another occasion, Warton 
will ask us to listen to the echo in Milton’s mind of a 


- 
1 Todd's Variorum edition, V, 23i. 2 Ibid. pp. 70-71. = 


3 Warton, p. 171. (In this and other illustrations, Milton is given in 
Warton’s text). 
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former poet. The opening lines of Lycidas 
Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 
Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude ; 
have the note: “the best poets imperceptibly adopt phrases 
and formularies from the writings of their contemporaries 
or immediate predecessors. An Elegy on the death of the 
celebrated Countess of Pembroke, sir Philip Sydney’s ‘ister, 
begins thus. ‘Yet once againe, my Muse.’ ™> Equall? intimate 
are the revelations through Warton’s notes of Milton's 
temperament in the poems; we choose, for illustration, 
the note on the imagery of the lines in Lycidas, 
For we were nurst upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 
We drove afield, 
in course of which Warton observes, as he did about 
Chaucer in the Ajistory of English Poetry, that Milton took 
a special delight in morning landscapes. “From the regularity 
of his pursuits, the purity of his pleasures, his temperance, 
and general simplicity of life, Milton habitually became 
an early riser. Hence he gained an acquaintance with 
the beauties of the morning, which he so frequently contem- 
plated with delight, and has therefore so repeatedly 
described in all their various appearances: and this is a 
subject which he delineates with the lively pencil of a 
lover.” Warton illustrates this love not only from L’ Allegro— 
the passage in that poem we all can immediately recall 
—but also from the prose Apology for Smectymnuus, and from 
Paradise Lost. “His lovely landscape of Eden always wears 
its most attractive charms at sun-rising, and seems most 
delicious to our first parents 
sweetest sents and airs.’ ”? 


But Warton is never so happy as when he feels himself 
called upon to illustrate a poetic conception, for this gives 


‘at that season prime for 


1 Warton, p. 2. 2 Ibid. p. 7. 
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him opportunities for carefree rambles through the rich 
fields of Elizabethan and early 17th-century poetry. He 
has a two-page note on ‘the wisard stream’ mentioned in 
Lycidas. 
= Where your old Bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, | 
a Nor yet where Deva spreads her wisard stream : 

The idea is pursued through the Faerie Queene, Welsh 
tradition, Drayton’s Poly-olbion, Heroical Epistles and Ideas, 
Browne’s Britannias Pastorals, Milton’s own At a Vacation 
Exercise and Comus. And then—*‘to return home to the 
text immediately lying before us’’—Warton observes : “In 
the midst of this wild imagery, the tombs of the Druids, 
dispersed over the solitary mountains of Denbigshire, the 
shaggy summits of Mona, and the wisard waters of Deva, 
Milton was in his favourite track of poetry. He delighted 
in the old British traditions and fabulous histories. But 
his imagination seems to have been in some measure 
warmed, and perhaps directed to these objects, by reading 
Drayton.™* 

When one reads the early poems with the help of 
Warton’s notes, one reads over again with him the poems 
which Milton had read and to which his youthful imagina- 
tion was peculiarly partial,—though Warton does not 
suggest, of course, that Milton ever surrendered this English 
heritage. Discussing the origin of the name Comus, he 
makes the same point about the influence of the classics 
on the early poems ; and, it should be added, he ts equal l= 
at home among Milton's classical authors. “Besides, our 
author in his early poctry, and he was now only twenty six 
years old, is generally more classical and less scriptural 
than in pieces written after he had been deeply tinctured 
with the study of the bible.” ” 

It is not possible to give an idea of Warton’s learning 
and deep love of poetry from a selection of his fiotes, nor 
of the way in which, through a thousand glances at Myjlton’s 


1 Warton, p- 12. 2 Ibid. p. 137. 
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e 
mind from points happily selected, they greatly increase 
our understanding of it. Interpretative criticism, in the 
sense of simple appreciation, there is in Warton. There 
is the critical piece on L’Allegro and Il Penseroso* ; more 
important, there is his spirited defence of Lycidas Trom 
Dr. Johnson’s unworthy indictment. “In this piece there 
is perhaps more poetry than sorrow. But let us read it 
for its poetry.”? But Warton’s total contribution to Miltonic 
criticism was to have made an exact knowledge of thc poems— 
which could be achieved only by studying the poems in 
their proper literary context, in other words, by seeing 
Milton among his own favourite writers—its goal. 

In the early nineteenth century, James Thorpe points 
out, criticism concentrated on the literary artistry of 
Milton.’ An abstracted consideration of questions of style, 
whatever might be said for or against it, was a typical 
romantic development. On a different level of abstraction, 
it had been the preccupation of much neo-classical criticism. 
It is not difficult to guess what matters would have engaged 
Warton’s mind if he had made a study of Paradise Lost ; 
meanwhile, the distinctness and originality of his approach 


do not lose their value by the fact that he restricted him- 
self to the shorter poems, 


1 Warton, p. 95. 2 Ibid. p. 34. 
3 James Thorpe, ed. Milton Criticisms Selections from Four Centuries 
(Princeton University, English Edition, London, 1951), pp. 8-9, 





CHAPTER VIII 
Tue Epirors or SHAKESPEARE 


In Professor J. Dover Wilson’s Textual Introduction to 
the New Cambridge Shakespeare, which appeared in the 
edition of The Tempest (1921), attention was drawn to three 
“discoveries” * which had since the beginning of this century 
revolutionized the study of Shakespeare’s text. One was 
made by A. W. Pollard, whose views were expounded in 
a succession of works, beginning with Shakespeare Folios and 
Quartos, 1909; a convenient summary is to be found in 
a British Academy Lecture (1923), “The Foundations of 
Shakespeare’s Text.” Pollard found that fourteen of the 
first Quarto editions, after him usually referred to as the 
Good Quartos, were in all probability set up direct from 
authentic prompt copies used in the theatre, and that “some 
of these prompt copies were probably in his [Shakespeare's] 
autograph.”* Neither was the First Folio, on which we 
have to depend entirely for the text of the eighteen plays 
which had not previously appeared in quartos, was of 
disreputable origin, though this is what most scholars before 
him had been inclined to think. The bearing of Pollard’s 
findings on the search for the most authoritative text—that 
which is almost the beginning and end of Shakespeare 
editing—is obvious. 

“The second discovery,” says Prof. Dover Wilson, 
“originally made by Mr Percy Simpson (Shakespeartan 
Punctuation, 1911), though since developed by Mr Pollard, 
affects the vitally important question of the stops in the 
Folio and Quartos, which are now seen to be not the 

= 

| Sir A. Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson, cd. The Tempest (rept. 
1948), Textual Introduction, p. XXİX, - 

2 A. W. Pollard, “The Fourtdations of Shakespeare's Text,” reprinted 
in Aspects of Shakespeare (Oxford, 1933), p. 7. 
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haphazard peppering of ignorant compositors, as all 
previous editors have regarded them, but play-house 
punctuation, directing the actors how to speak their lines.”"* 

An even more startling discovery was that made by Sir 
E. M. Thompson in 1916, namely that, three pages OT the 
partially revised manuscript play Sir Thomas More, now 
in the British Museum, seem to be in Shakespeare's own 
hand. Even if this conclusion is disputed, says Dover 
Wilson, “none question Sir Edward Maunde Thompson's 
thesis that these three pages are written in a hand of at 
least the same class as that seen in the six Shakespearian 
signatures.””"* Armed with this knowledge, the editor of 
Shakespeare can deal more confidently with those cases in 
which the corruption of the text arose through the 
compositor’s failure to decipher the manuscript correctly. 

It can give us some idea of the magnificent work done 
by the later cighteenth-century editors of Shakespeare 
beginning with Dr. Johnson, if we remember one thing. 
They might not have made particular discoveries, but they 
brilliantly anticipated some ; and they had commenced work 
in all the three fields of investigation which have been 


helped by these discoveries, and had obtained results which 
were nol insignificant, 


(1) To consider them first in relation to the question of 
the order and authority of the old texts. 
e In handling such texts as they had knowledge of, 
Shakespeare’s early editors failed to make a necessary 
distinction between first editions and reprints, and as a 
result were inclined to attach equal authority to both. 
This, as R. B. MecKerrow pointed out—first in a British 
Academy Lecture, then in the famous Prolegomena—was due 
to the bias given to their minds by the classical education 
they had’ received and the methods which were followed, 
and rightly followed, in editing the classics. ‘The problems 


1 Dover Wilson, Textual Introduction, p. xxix. 
2 Ibid. pp. xxix-xxx, 
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of editing printed books are not the same as the problems 
in regard to works which had come down to us in manu- 
script. As a rule, the diferent editions of a printed book 
constitute a “‘ ‘monogenous’ series of texts,” each edition 
after the’ first being a reprint, and all ultimately deriving 
from a single source, the first edition; any edition later 
than, the first cannot therefore have any authority, unless 
it used as copy a text which had been corrected from a 
manuscript. The position is different with the manuscript 
texts of a classical work, which generally form a “ ‘poly- 
genous’ group,” since the manuscripts as a rule do not 
derive from a single ancestor, but have descended through 
intermediate members from different ancestors, now lost 
but all deriving from the author’s original copy. The 
extant manuscripts, “each of which may represent the end 
of a separate line of descent,” have all the character of 
authoritative texts; hence, the necessity of collating all 
the available manuscripts. But the extension of the practice 
to the texts of a play of Shakespeare, which ordinarily 
constitute “successive members of a single line,” was 
illogical. It was through failure to note the “essential 
difference between printed texts- and manuscripts,” says 
McKerrow, that Pope and other early editors of Shakespeare 
collated undiscriminatingly all the folios and quartos, when 
they should have recognized the superior authority of those 
which came first.* 

There is a passage in Theobald's Preface to his edition, 
which is of interest as it proves that the early editorsæof 
Shakespeare adopted deliberately the methods of textual 
criticism applied to the classics—deliberately, and in the 
belief that this was obviously the right thing to do. As 
McKerrow has not drawn attention to this passage, we shall 
give it in full: 

“Shakspeare’s case has in a great measure resembled 
that of a corrupt classick ; and, consequently, the method 


i The Treatment of Shakespeare’s Text by his Earlier* Editors,” 
Proc. Brit. Acad., Vol. X1IX*(1933), 106-107. Prolegomena for the Oxford 


Shakespeare (Oxford, 1939), p. 30. 
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of cure was likewise to bear a resemblance. By what 
means, and with what success, this cure has been effect- 
ed on ancient writers, is too well known, and needs no 
formal illustration. The reputation, consequent on tasks 
of that nature, invited me to attempt the method here ; 
with this view, the hopes of restoring to the publick 
their greatest poet in his original purity, after having 
so long lain in a cortdition that was a disgrace to 
common sense.” 
A little later, he tells us: 

“As there are very few pagesin Shakspeare, upon which 
some suspicions of depravity do not reasonably arise ; 
I have thought it my duty in the first place, by a diligent 
and laborious collation, to take in the assistances of all 
the older copies.’’* 

The Second Folio was reprinted from the First, the Third 
Folio from the Second, the Fourth from the Third: the 
Fourth Folio thus stood at three removes from the First. 
Yet it continued to provide the basis for the text of all 
editions of Shakespeare down to the time of Johnson. Rowe 
printed his text from it, and Rowe’s text was used by Pope, 
while Pope’s text was used both by Theobald and Hanmer ; 
finally, Warburton based his text on Theobald’s, and Dr. 
Johnson on Theobald’s and Warburton’s.* In taking over 
from a predecessor his text, each editor corrected it, when 
and where it secmed suitable, from various texts older than 
the Fourth Folio. At the same time, as has been stressed 
by both Pollard* and McKerrow,* it was Dr. Johnson who 
first perceived, in relation to the Folios, the fundamental 
principle of Shakespeare editing: namely that since the 


I Theobald’s Preface (Boswell, I, 33, 35). 

2 Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (London 1909), p. 153. On Johnson's use 
of Theobald’s (1757) edition, sec G. Blakemore Evans, “The Text of 
Johnson's Shakespeare (1765),"" PO, XXVIII ( 1949 ), 425-428, and a later 
article, A. M. Eastman, “The Texts from Which Johnson Printed His 
Shakespeare,” JEGP, XLIX (1950) , 182-191. 

3 Shake%peare Folios and Quartos, p. 153. 

4 “The Treatment of Shakespeare’s TeXRt by hbis Earlier Editors,” 
pp- 113-114. 
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? 


First is the parent of all the others, it alone should be 
collated. McKerrow quotes from Johnson’s Preface the 
following passage, where Johnson explains that his editorial 
practice differs from Theobald’s : 

“In his enumeration of editions, he mentions the two first 
folios as of high, and the third folio as of middle author- 
ity ; but the truth is, that the first is equivalent to all 
others, and that the rest only deviate from it by the 
printer's negligence. Whoever has any of the folios has 
all, excepting those diversities which mere reiteration 
of editions will produce. I collated them all at the 
beginning, but afterwards used only the first.’"* 

McKerrow considers Johnson to be an exception, and 
stops at Capell and dismisses him with words few and unkind. 
But in the eighteenth century, did not any editors after 
Johnson perceive—and more clearly, more steadily, than Johnson 
did—what the present age considers to be basic principles 
in Shakespeare editing ? 

In more ways than one Capell’s achievement in editorial 
theory was original and of permanent value. For correla- 
tion of his and present-day work, it would be useful, even 
at the risk of drawing attention -to what is commonly 
known, to cite here some of the important formulations 
attempted in this century of the essentials of Shakespearian 
textual criticism. cAn editor’s first business is to select 
his text” which will be the one which he has reasons 
to think to be more authoritative than any other, says 
Dover Wilson in the Textual Introduction to the New 
Cambridge Shakespeare. Capell did make this his first 
business, instead of following the practice of taking over 
the text of a predecessor and then tinkering with it. Our 
first task in the case of each play,” says McKerrow in 
Prolegomena, “will then be to determine the most authori- 
tative text, the one which, on the evidence available, we 
must suppose to come nearest to what Shakespeare HEDA 
and for this purpose we must of course take into account 


l Johnson’s Preface. Boswell, I, D4. 
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the history and interrelationship of the early printed editions.” 
Also W. W. Greg: “It may be taken that the most authori- 
tative edition will be a substantive one” (that is, one “not 
derived as to essential character from any other extant 
edition.”) “The choice between substantive editions, in 
the event of there being more than one, is a matter for 
critical judgement of the general authority of the, texts, 
based in the first instamce upon a consideration of their 
probable relationship, character, and derivation.” When 
making an effort to determine the most authoritative text, 
Capell did take into account the history and interrelation- 
ship of the early printed editions; and he did this with 
an awareness of the different elements of the problem, 
whereas Dr. Johnson had done so casually, and restricted 
his enquiries to the Folios. 

Having enumerated the quarto editions which he has been 
able to get together, Capell proceeds to distinguish the group 
which comprises the first editions from the reprints, and 
recognizes the superiority of the former group over the 
latter. The “condition of these first printed plays...bad 
as it is, is yet better than that of those which came after.” 
Again: “the quarto’s went through many impressions, as 
may be seen in the Table: and, in each play, the last is 
generally taken from the impression next before it, and so 
onward to the first; the few that come not within this 
rule, are taken notice of in the Table: and this further is 
to be observ’d of them: that, generally speaking, the more 
distant they are from the original, the more they abound 
in faults ; “till, in the end, the corruptions of the last copies 
become so excessive, as to make them of hardly any worth.” ” 
He makes the same point about the Folio and its three 
reprints. This brings him to a consideration of the question 


i Dover Wilson, Textual Introduction, p. xxxii. McKerrow, Prolegomena, 
p. 7. Greg, Fhe Editorial Problem in Shakespeare ( Oxford, 1942 ), pp. xiii, 
xxi-xXxii. 

2 Capell's Introduction (Boswell, I, 121, 122, 129). The Table gives, 
to quote Capell, “‘the date of all these quarto’s, and that of their several 
re-impressions’’ (p. 121). 
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of selecting a text. He sees, as we do, that his predeces- 
sors had not attended to this fundamental question ; and 
since Dr. Johnson, in spite of what he says in the Preface, 
used Warburton’s text (or changed it for Theobald’s ), 
we “cannot blame Capell for not specially excluding Dr. 
Johnson from his strictures. In reference to Rowe he writes: 
“in 1709, he put out an edition in six volumes octavo, 
which, unhappily, is the basis of all the other moderns : for 
this editor went no further than to the edition nearest to 
him in time, which was the folio of 1685, the last and worst 
of those impressions.” He returns to the point, when he 
has considered the editors after Rowe: “the superstructure 
cannot be a sound one, which is built upon so bad a 
foundation as that work of Mr. Rowe’s.” Finally, explaining 
the principles which he has held to in selecting the text 
for each play, he remarks as follows on both quartos 
and folios : 
« our first business then, was— to examine their merit, 
and see on which side the scale of goodness prepondera- 
ted ; which we have generally found, to be on that of 
the most ancient: it may be seen in the Table, what 
editions are judg’d to have the preference among those 
plays that were printed singly in quarto ; and for those 
plays, the text of those editions is chiefly adher’d to: 
in all the rest, the first folio is follow’d ; the text of 
which is by far the most faultless of the editions in 
that form ; and has also the advantage in three quarto 
plays, in 2 Henry IV. Othello, and Richard HI” +a 
Capell here indicates his resolution to stick to a single 
text for cach play, the one which he has reason to believe 
3 the most authoritative. Is this not what our textual 
critics have been insisting upon as the obvious course to 
be adopted, since the commencement ( with Pollard's studies) 
of critical bibliography > But, argues Capell, since 1t 13 
evident that the text, even when selected after careful 
consideration ( being “generally” the one which is “the 


1 Capell’s Introduction. Boswell, I, 140-131, 132-133, 1534, 


3 
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most ancient’), comes nearest to what Shakespeare wrote 
and is not what Shakespeare wrote, collation of the less 
authoritative texts becomes necessary. ** it therefore 
became proper and necessary to look into the other old 
editions, and to select from thence whatever improves the 
author, or contributes to his advancement in perfectness, 
the point in view throughout all this performance; that 
they do improve him, was with the editor an argument in 
their favour ; and a presumption of genuineness for what is 
thus selected, whether additions, or differences of any other 
nature ; and the causes of their appearing in some copies, 
and being wanting in others, cannot now be discover’d, by 
reason of the time’s distance, and defect of fit materials for 
making the discovery.”** McKerrow, considering only part 
of this passage, concluded that Capell failed to profit by 
Dr. Johnson’s insight and reverted to Pope's selective theory 
of editing: the theory that a reading, merely because it 
seemed attractive, was genuine.” But this is to sacrifice 
Capell to Johnson. Let us first restate the points we have 
already made about him: (1) that he correctly determines 
the mutual relationship of the old editions, both Folios 
and Quartos; (2) that he draws the logical conclusion 
about what appears to be the most authoritative text for 
each play separately considered ; (3) that he sees the necessi- 
ty of adhering to that text for that particular play ; and 
having done this, we shall consider the passage now before 
us—a passage where he explains that he has, where necessary, 
incorporated into his selected text readings from “other 
old editions.” Do these ‘fother old editions” include the 
later Folios ? It matters a great deal how we answer that 
question. The whole drift of Capell’s Introduction is that 
his predecessors have erred in deriving their text, directly 
or mediately, from the Fourth Folio, and that he sees 
hope only in going back to the old texts. It seems that 
in choosing* readings from the pre-Rowe texts he means 


1 Capell’s Introduction, pp. 134-135. . 
2 *The Treatment of Shakespeare's Text..."", pp. 115-116. 
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to confine himself to the Folio of 1623 and the quartos 
preceding it; and this is what the present-day textual 
critics also on the whole want to be done. That the 
adoption of the most authoritative text does not relieve 
the “editor of the necessity of consulting its reprints, either 
in the form of a separate quarto or in the Folio of 1623, 
is admitted by them, In Prolegomena, McKerrow himself 
points out that while reprints osdinarily vary from the 
first editién through the compositor’s negligence and the 
proof-reader’s presumption, there are three principal ways 
«in which variant readings in a later number of a series 
may be genuine.” For instance, it is not impossible that 
Shakespeare should have corrected a copy of a first quarto 
edition, and that a subsequent edition should have been 
printed from that corrected copy.* The possibilities of 
corrected readings occurring in reprints are also pointed 
out by Pollard.” Further, Dover Wilson tells us that varia- 
tions in later Folios and quarto reprints ¢ven when clearly 
attributable to the compositor or proof-reader, should not 
be rejected out of court. «As the work of craftsmen 
accustomed to proof-reading in Shakespeare’s day, they 
are of interest,” because they aye likely to be nearer 
the correct reading than conjectures made by editors in 
later ages.* To sum up, modern editors differ as to the 
relative value of the reprints of a first edition and as 
to the extent and manner in which readings from them 
can be incorporated in it. But there is agreement on 
fundamental points, where however Capell has anticipated 
them. 

Why should Capell have thought it necessary, one may 
ask, to collate the quarto reprints when he knew that 
as a class they were of inferior authority compared with 
the first editions and that many of them were absolutely 
worthless ? He accepts a good reading from a reprint, 
but it is not just because its goodness is for him proof of 


l Prolegomena, pp- 16-17. è 
2 “The Foundations of Shakespeare’s Text,” Aspects of Shakespeare. 


3 Textual Introduction, pP- xxxii, 
5 
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its genuineness. He is convinced that, it was possible for reprints 
to have genuine readings ; and it is because this possibility has 
to be reckoned with that he is inclined to accept good 
variant readings in a reprint as genuine. ‘To remind 
ourselves of what he says: “the causes of their -appearing 
in some copies, and being wanting in others, cannot now 
be discover’d, by reason of the time’s distance, and _ defect 
of fit materials for making the discovery.” Capell could 
not see—in fact, how could he at his time and with his 
opportunities ?—the various ways in which a reprint could 
come to have authentic readings, originating from correc- 
tions made after the appearance of the first edition. But 
he foresaw that the possibility exists. 

Ignoring Steevens, who made no personal contribution to 
the study of this problem, we come to Malone who in some 
matters is as clear-sighted as Capell; in a way indeed his 
work is of superior value, for while Capell is longwinded and 
repetitious—he “doth gabble monstrously,” Dr. Johnson said 
—Malone is forthright and precise. He formulates the 
primary issues before proceeding to his task. An editor of 
Shakespeare must know ‘the comparative value of th: 
various ancient copies,’’, for to ascertain the “genuine text” 
is his “first and immediate object : and till it be established 
which of the ancient copies is entitled to preference, we have 
no criterion by which the text can be ascertained.” One 
fancies, as one reads this passage, that one is being introduced 
to Shakespearian textual criticism by Greg or Dover Wilson 
ee McKerrow. Malone is quite explicit on the point that 
a printed work degenerates with cach successive reprint, 
except where the author “corrects and revises” his work ; 
and consequently every such reprint “is more or less correct, 
as it approaches nearer to or is more distant from” the first 
edition. This process of progressive degeneration is illustrated 
by him with copious quotations from quarto reprints, and 
also from “the First Folio for those plays which had first 
appeargd in quarto editions. The inference is then drawn : 

“The various readings found in, the different impressions 
of the quarto copies are frequently mentioned by the late 
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editors : it is obvious_from what has been already stated, 
that the first edition of cach play is alone of any authority, 
and accordingly to no other have I paid any attention. 
All the variations in the subsequent quartos were made 
bf accident or caprice.” 

In a footnote Malone refuses the 1597 edition of Romeo and 
Juliet the authority which it can claim by virtue of its being 
a first edition—a fact which shows that he is, like Capell, on 
the way to%make a distinction between the Good and the Bad 
Quartos. (Elsewhere, he recognizes the ‘badness’ of the 
Quartos of King Henry V and The Merry Wives of Windsor). 
A more important point, however, is that he considers quarto 
reprints absolutely worthless—those which are clear cases of 


reprint, not ‘editions printed in the same year,” —and there- 


fore does not approve of the practice of collating them with 
what, on available evidence, seems to be the authoritative 
edition. In arriving at this value of quarto reprints, he 
must have missed a crucial passage in Capell’s Introduction, 
where the possibility of genuine readings being found in them 
is indicated: and indicated, without ignoring the basic 
relationship of a first edition and its reprints. How this 
could at all happen, says Capell, cagnot “be discover'd” at 
the great distance of time separating him from Shakespeare, 
but he is very clear on the point that this has happened. If 
anything, Malone here shows himself to be more fastidious 
than the most fastidious modern editors who do not reject 
quarto reprints altogether. But there is common ground 
between them and him, and between Capell and him, fos, 
what use they make or do not make of quarto reprints is 
determined by their respective opinions of their character. 
Malone’s views on the character and value of the First 
Folio coincide with those of modern editors. First, there 
is the relatively uncontroversial point : “Of all the plays of 
which there are no quarto copies extant, the first folio, 
printed in 1623, is the only authentick edition.” Whe point 


1 Malone's Preface. Boswell, J 202-204. 207-208. 
2 Malone's Preface, p. 208. 
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© 
was not so uncontroversial then as it is now, for Steevens, 


whom Malone quotes, had differed from Johnson and claimed 
that “the edition of 1632 is not without value,” having 
over the Folio of 1623 “the advantage of various readings, 
which are not merely such as reiteration of copies will 
naturally produce.”* It is not necessary to follow Malone 
in the case he makes out, elaborately supported by quota- 
tions from the two Folios, but we cannot forgo the pleasure 
of quoting his pithy observation that Pope and*the editor 
of the Second Folio were “the two great corrupters’’* of 
Shakespeare’s text. As for the plays already existing in 
quartos, the Folio editors printed the text from them ‘“‘to save 
labour, or from some other motive,” and “frequently from 
a late, instead of the earliest, edition” ; as a consequence, 
the First Folio, in regard to a large number of plays, 
“labours under the disadvantage of being at least a second, 
and in some cases a third, edition of these quartos.” In 
spite of this Malone insists that collation of the Quarto 
copy with the Folio is necessary, line by line. He recognizes 
that “many valuable corrections of passages undoubtedly 
corrupt in the quartos” are “found in the folio copy.” * 
Why he should tend, to think that the Folio text of 
these plays, though mainly reprinted from the Quartos, 
has an independent value, he does not say; and (Capell’s 
few observations on the subject having gone unheeded*) 
it was not till Pollard disclosed the results of his biblio- 
graphical analysis of the Quartos and Folios that a 
gubstantive basis could be found for- this opinion,—that 
one learnt, for instance, that when reprints instead of 
the Good Quartos were used as ‘copy’ for the Folio 
edition, they ‘“‘were read with prompt-copies or other 
sources at the playhouse” which were sometimes of as high 
authority as the copies from which the first Quarto editions 
had been set up.® Speaking generally: these eighteenth- 


a 
1 Quoted by Malone, Preface, p. 208. See Note A, pp. 261-262. 
2 Malone’s Preface (Boswell, I. 208). 3 Ibid. p. 203, 
4 See below p. 252. . 


5 “The Foundations of Shakespeare's Text,™ pp. 20-21. 
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century editors had not been able to substantiate their views 
as completely as we would perhaps have liked, but their 
conclusions have been in the main proved to be correct by 
modern research. 

Iteappears also from the following passage where Malone 
explains the procedure he followed in checking his work 
after it had been completed, that in his opinion the Folio 
of 1623 and the First Quartos have not only high but 
exclusive authority, and that a modern editor should select 
his copy-text individually for each play and in the main 
adhere to it subject to the reservation that the text of a 
play which first appeared in quarto should be collated with 
the Folio text. “I determined, after I had adjusted the text 
inthe best manner in my power, to have every proof-sheet 
of my work read aloud to me while I perused the first folio, 
for those plays which first appeared in that edition ; and 
for all those which had been previously printed, the first 
quarto copy, excepting only in the instances of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and King Henry V. which, being either 
sketches or imperfect copies, could not be wholly relied on ; 
and King Richard III. of the earliest edition of which 
tragedy I was not possessed. I had at the same time before 
me a table which I had formed of’ the variations between 
the quartos and the folio.’”* 

In this chapter we have suggested that the present view 
that the eighteenth century had failed to rise above the 
selective theory of editing should be reconsidered. 
McKerrow’s British Academy Lecture, “The Treatment of 
Shakespeare’s Text by his Earlier Editors,” allows Dr. Johns6fi 
alone to have an idea of the problems involved ; and 
though the lecture comes to an end with Capell, there are 


1 Malone’s Preface, p. 227. Consider also the following passage: 
“Whenever I mention the old copy in my notes, if the play be one 
originally printed in quarto, I mean the first quarto copy; if the play 
appeared originally in folio, I mean the first folio; and when I mention 
the old copies, I mean the first quarto and first folio, which, when that 
expression is used, it may be concluded, concur in the same reading. 
In like manner, the folio always means the first folio, and the guarto, the 
earliest quarto, with the exceptions already mentioned.” (p. 234) 


O.P. 172—16 
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indications in it that McKerrow was of opinion that the 
later editors, including Capell, not only failed to follow up 
Johnson but failed to conserve the little that he had done. 
Again, with McKerrow’s Prolegomena particularly in mind, 
Greg speaks of the modern ‘reaction against the eclectic 
methods of the great Shakespearian editors of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries.” Fredson Bowers, explaining the 
uses of bibliographical analysis, says generally: «‘“The 
history of the nineteenth-century editing of Shakespeare 
on literary principles alone shows various texts printed from 
late and unauthoritative quartos chosen in preference to 
good quartos because bibliographical examination had not 
at that time assigned the order and authority of the texts.”* 
To speak (or imply) thus seems to be less than just to 
some of the eighteenth-century editors. While the editors 
of the first half of the century had been unabashed 
eclectics, those of the second half perceived some of those 
principles on which the great textual critics of the present 
age have acted in establishing the foundations of Shakes- 
peare’s text. At the risk of repetition, let us say that 
Johnson (in a limited field and in a limited way?), Capell 
and Malone grasped the history and interrelations of the 
old printed editions, arfd arrived at the idea of the most 
authoritative text; and that Capell and Malone clearly 
perceived that the authoritative text has first to be decided 
upon separately for each play and then adhered to. They 
both perceived also that the question of accepting wariant 
readings from other texts has to be decided critically, and 
mot in defiance of their character and derivation. 

It will not be fair to expect the precision and completeness 
of modern scholarship in the first formulation of a difficult 
position. But its essentials they had indicated in their 
exposition of the editorial problem in Shakespeare, though 
their actual editorial practice had sometimes left room for 


| Greg, Tie Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, Preface, page v; Bowers, 


Principles of Bibliographical Description (Princeton Univ. Press, 1949), 
pp. 10-1 F 


2 See Note B, pp. 262-263. = 
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criticism. The opportunities of later scholars, who can 
draw upon a vast store-house of accumulating bibliographical 
knowledge, have to be considered. 

The charge of eclecticism cannot for a moment be 
maintained against Malone who, convinced that reprints 
can pretend to no original authority, rejected them all 
without ceremony; nor for that matter against Capell, 
prepared as he was to introduce into his copy-text readings 
from derivative quarto editions. He consulted them, 
convinced that they contain many genuine readings. It is 
possible that we would expect a fuller consideration of this 
matter from him (he himself says that he would “gladly 
have dilated” on it, if space permitted*) or from Malone. 
But to the extent that they explored this or any other matter 
—and wide is the area which they opened up—they were 
guided by critical considerations. Each element in their 
editorial theory derived from a critical conclusion about 
the character and derivation of this or that group of texts. 
To pursue a point made earlier in this discussion: though 
modern scholarship has given full consideration to the 
matter of accepting readings from quarto reprints, one is 
not certain that it has advanced in the direction of positive, 
agreed conclusions. Pollard is if favour of rejecting all 
of them, except a very small group of first reprints for 
plays of which “‘we possess only one or two copies of the 
First Edition.”2 McKerrow, while he does not restrict 
himself so narrowly, enunciates a principle governing the 
use of derivative editions. In criticising “the eclectic 
method” of accepting readings from various sources for "O 
other reason than that they seem good to the editor, 
McKerrow says: “We are not to regard the ‘goodness’ of 
a reading in and by itself, or to consider whether it appeals 
to our aesthetic sensibilities or not; we are to consider 
whether a particular edition taken as a whole contains 
variants from the edition from which it was otherwise 
printed which could not reasonably be attributed to an 


1 Capell’s Introduction, Boswell, k 135; 
2 “The Foundations of Shakespeare's Text," p. 4. 
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ordinary press-corrector, but by reason of their style, point, 
and what we may call inner harmony with the spirit of 
the play as a whole, seem likely to be the work of the 
author; and once having decided this to our satisfaction 
we must accept all the alterations of that edition, saving 
any which seem obvious blunders or misprints.”* This 
argument, after the publication of Greg's Editorial Problem 
in Shakespeare, seems to be less conclusive than it oncé did. 
In the absence of external evidence that a whele set of 
variant readings originated with the author—and in regard 
to Shakespeare’s plays such evidence is “‘negligible’’—we 
cannot, says he, agree to “any general acceptance of the 
corrections and alterations of a reprint.” While it is possible 
that some of the corrections were made by the author or 
from some manuscript source, they may have “become 
intermingled with others of a doubtful character.” There- 
fore, “each individual reading will have to be considered 
on its merits subject to any opinion we may be able to 
form of its probable source”; subject, that is, to our 
opinion of it whether it is to be ascribed to a compositor 
or press-reader, a literary reviser, a play-house source, or 
the playwright himself.? In another place Greg recalls 
having written about the great 18th-century and 19th- 
century editors: “Their fundamental mistake was not so 
much that they were prepared on occasion to introduce 
into the copy-text (or into what they on the whole treated 
as such) readings from other sources, as that in doing so 
they relied upon personal predilection instead of critical 
analysis.” It may be said that in the matter of accepting 
variant readings from a reprint the present-day textual 
critics have just this in common among them, that they 
depend on critical analysis instead of personal predilection. 
We have tried to show that two eighteenth-century editors 
foresaw the importance of judging this and other matters 
critically. . 

It is the emergence of the idea of the most autho- 

1 Prolegomena, p. 18. 2 Editerial Problem, pp. xlii-xliv. 

3 Greg, p- liv, note 2, referring to an article in RES, XVII (1941), 
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ritative text consequent upon a study of the historical 
relationships of various texts extant, further it is the recog- 
nition of the importance of this idea, which makes all the 
difference between the editorial theory of the second half 
of the cighteenth century and that of the first half. 

Two instances from outside Shakespearian criticism will 
perhaps persuade us that the later eighteenth century 
attained e to that ‘critical’ consideration of texts, which is 
now held to be the sine qua non of editing. 

Tyrwhitt declares, in the Preface to his edition of The 
Canterbury Tales (1775-78), that he “has formed the text 
throughout from the MSS. and has paid little regard to 
the readings of any edition, except the two by Caxton, 
each of which may now be considered as a Manuscript.”* 
The reasons why he ignores the printed texts (after Caxton’s) 
are given separately, in a complete account of former editions 
which forms part of the Appendix to the Preface. This 
critical history of the text—for such it is—has great clarity. 
Caxton’s first edition was printed from a very defective 
manuscript, but when this fact was pointed out to him, he 
undertook a second, by collating a superior manuscript 
text which was placed at his disposal. The circumstances 
are narrated in Caxton’s own preface to the second edition, 
which impresses Tyrwhitt by its candour, and he gives 
nearly the whole of it. Pynson’s first and second editions 
(1491 ? and 1526) were both copies of Caxton’s. William 
Thynne’s edition of 1532 included many of Chaucer's works 
“never before published,” but, in so far as The Canterbury 
Tales is concerned, its “material variations from Caxton’s 
second edition are all, I think, for the worse.” For instance, 
it “produces for the first time two Prologues, the one to 
the Doctour’s, and the other to the Shipman’s tale, which 
are both evidently spurious’ (but retained, as Tyrwhitt 
points out in a note, “in all the Editt. since 1532”) ; and 
it “brings back the lines of ribaldry in the Merchant's tale, 
which Caxton, in his second Edition, had rejected upon 


1 Tyrwhitt, Preface. See The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. 
cit., p- i. . 
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the authority of his good MS.” It happened however to be 
the one which was for long “considered as the standard 
edition, and to be copied, not only by the booksellers, in 
their several Editions of 1542, 1546, 1555, and 1561, Sut 
also by Mr. Speght, ( the first Editor in form, after Mr. 
Thynne, who set his name to his work, ) in 1597 and 1602.” 
A careful examination of Speght’s text does not support 
his claim, Tyrwhitt goes on to say, that he “consulted 
any good MS.” Finally, to the errors multiplying through 
the successive members of a line of derivative texts were 
added the evils of arbitrary emendations and additions, 
when Urry’s edition appeared in 1721. “The strange 
licence, in which Mr. Urry appears to have indulged himself, 
of lengthening and shortening Chaucer's words according 
‘to his own fancy, and of even adding words of his own, 
without giving his readers the least notice, has made the 
text of Chaucer in his edition by far the worst that was 
ever published.”* We cannot help being reminded that 
Capell, after explaining the progressive deterioration of 
the text in the successive reprints of the First Folio,—the 
last and the worst being made the basis for the edition 
of Rowe, which in turn was used by Pope—denounces 
Hanmer, whom he considers to be the most glaring example 
of the second type of evil from which the text has suffered, 
irresponsible tampering. 

How little idea Urry had of the history and interrela- 
tions of the text which he was handling—consequently, 
how little notion of their relative value—appears from his 
letter to Lord Harley (1712), reproduced in Spurgeon’s Five 
Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion. He there 
talks of settling the text “‘by the help of MSS. and several 
printed editions.” * Timothy Thomas, in expounding the 
genesis and plan of Urry’s Chaucer in a Preface, approv- 
ingly refers to the ‘‘careful Collation of the best printed 


I “An Account of the Former Editions, of The 
in edition of Chaucer cited, pp. iiisviii. 
2 Spurgeon, Part I, ed. cit., p. 325. 


Canterbury Tales," 
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Editions and good MSS.”! Compare Tyrwhitt's Preface 
and editorial practice; compare the first great modern 
editor of Chaucer (Skeat), “my endeavour has been to produce 
a thoroughly sound text, founded solely on the best MSS. 
and the earliest prints.” 

The other “instance” from outside Shakespearian criticism 
of the successful determination of the genealogy of a family 
of texts ig Capell’s own Prolusions (1760). The short Preface 
tells us : “From what editions the several pieces were taken, 
is very faithfully related at the end of each piece ; and the 
editor thinks he may with confidence affirm, that they are 
the first, and best, and only ones worth consulting.” Though 
the editor started by collating for each “piece” all the texts, 
he soon perceived that the text of “some one edition was to 
be prefer’d to the others,” and he therefore made that text 
“the ground-work of what is now publish’d.”” The importance 
of this as a principle of editing appears to him to justify 
its reiteration. “Upon this plan, ( the merit of which the 
publick is now to judge of ) the text of one edition, the best 
that could be found, is made the establish’d text of that 
particular poem.” Further, attention is drawn to “every 
departure from it,” by giving its ‘reading, when rejected in 
favour of another text, either at the bottom of the page 
or at the end of the piece. Where this three-page Preface 
comes short of being a complete theory of editing is that it 
lays down no principle governing the acceptance of variant 
readings. The editor is not clear when he can reject the 
reading of the adopted text for another “most apparently 
better” in a different text; this particular insight was not 
vouchsafed to him before he wrote his Shakespeare Preface. 


1 Ibid. p. 357. A French critic writing in 1715, in Journal Litléraires 
also praises Urry for having collated both manuscripts and all printed 
editions. (“Il a examiné non seulement toutes les autres Editions de 
ce poëte, mais aussi diverses anciennes copies manuscrites ; & par ce 
moyen il a corrigé un grand nombre de passages corrompus, rétabli 
quantité de vers omis.” Spurgeon, edition of 1925 ; Vol. III, Appendix 
B, p- 21.) i y 

9 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Skeat, General Introduction 
in Vol. VI, p. x. 
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But he had already reached the position that one has to 
decide upon the most authoritative text—which is generally 
the oldest—and adhere to it; and he held this position very 
firmly.* ü 

But to return to Shakespeare editing. Bibliographical 
analysis has given direction to modern textual criticism as 
much by taking note of the interrelations of the early p»inted 
texts as by engendering confidence in the character of the First 
Quartos and the Folio of 1623. By establishing a presumption 
in favour of their authenticity, it has provided additional 
reasons why the first editions of Shakespeare’s plays should, 
ordinarily, be made the basis of a modern edition. Pollard’s 
work grew in conscious, steadfast opposition to the view 
commonly accepted before him and stoutly expressed by 
Sidney Lee, the view that condemned all the quartos as stolen 
and surreptitious and therefore undependable and the First 
Folio as at least equally undependable. Without denying 
that piracy existed, Pollard held that its prevalence had 
been “somewhat exaggerated.”* He constituted fourteen 
quartos into a separate class, the ‘“good” quartos, 
distinguishing them from a group of five which he called 
the “bad” quartos, which alone of the first quarto editions 
can be confidently presumed to have an origin justifying 
the description “stolen and surreptitious.” In regard to 
the First Folio, he was concerned to show that its editors 
exercised considerable care in collecting the copy-text for 
most of the plays and that they had usually reliable sources 
from where to get it. 

Our excuse for reverting to these matters here is that 
Capell and Malone—the former clearly and confidently—had 
discussed the question of authenticity of the quartos and 
anticipated Pollard’s answer to this question. Pollard had 
to contend with a strong body of pessimistic opinion ; so had 
Capell and Malone, for the traditional view then, as at the 
beginning of this century, exaggerated the corrupt character 
of the quartos and the First Folio. ‘Traditional opinion 


1 Prolusions, Preface, pp. i-iii. (See supra p. 78.) 
2 Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, pp. 2-3, 79-80, 117-122. 
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is represented by Theobald and Johnson. ‘This is Theobald 
on the quartos : 


“And it was the custom of those days for the pocts to 
stake a price of the players for the pieces they from time 
to time furnished; and thereupon it was supposed 
they had no farther right to print them without the 
consent of the players. As it was the interest of the 
companies to keep their plays unpublished, when any 
one succeeded, there was a contest betwixt the curiosity 
of the town, who demanded to see it in print, and the 
policy of the stagers, who wished to secrete it within 
their own walls. Hence many pieces were taken down 
in short-hand, and imperfectly copied by ear from a 
representation ; others were printed from piecemeal parts 
surreptitiously obtained from the theatres, uncorrect, and 
without the poet’s knowledge. To some of these causes we 
owe the train of blemishes, that deform those pieces which 
stole singly into the world in our author's life-time.” 


Better known is the passage in Johnson’s Proposals for 
printing, by subscription, the Dramatick Works of William 
Shakspeare (1756), quoted by Malone : 


“But of the works of Shakspeare the condition has been 
far different: he sold them, not to be printed, but to 
be played. They were immediately copied for the actors, 
and multiplied by transcript after transcript, vitiated 
by the blunders of the penman, or changed by the 
affectation of the player ; perhaps enlarged to introduce 
a jest, or mutilated to shorten the representation ; and 
printed at last without the concurrence of the author, 
without the consent of the proprietor, from compilations 
made by chance or by stealth out of the separate 
parts written for the theatre : and thus thrust into the 
world surreptitiously and hastily, they suffered another 
depravation from the ignorance and negligence of the 
printers, as every man who knows the state ol the press 


in that age will readily conceive.’ ’* 


i Theobald’s Preface (Boswell, I, 32-33). 
2 Quoted by Malone, Preface (Boswell, I, 196). 
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When one is reading Pollard’s Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, 
one is always being referred by the author to Sidney Lee 
whose views—at that time and for long before that time, 
the accepted views—he combated. In the same way when 
one reads Capell and Malone one perceives their strenuous 
resistance to traditional opinion as an important element 
in their work. Capell quotes from Theobald, “a médern 
editor, who is not without his followers,” and observes that 
his arguments are ‘‘not conclusive’ and are sometimes 
“without foundation.” Capell’s own views are expressed 
with great firmness: “Let it then be granted, that these 
quarto’s are the poets own copies, however they were 
come by; hastily written at first, and issuing from presses 
most of them as corrupt and licentious as can any where 
be produc’d, and not overseen by himself, nor by any of 
his friends.’ (Their condition is not inferior to that of 
most Elizabethan plays “of which it will hardly be asserted 
by any reasoning man, that they are all clandestine copies, 
and publish’d without their authors’ consent.”)* We have 
to remember that Capell has here in mind not all the 
quarto plays—not, for instance, the quartos of Henry V, 
King John, The Merry Wives of Windsor and The Taming of 
the Shrew, which are “fno other than either first draughts, 
or mutilated and perhaps surreptitious impressions of those 
plays,”*—and then set beside this the following sentence 
from Pollard which embodies his conclusions on the quartos. 
“But the texts of these fourteen quartos are not worse 
than we should expect to result from hastily written play- 
house transcripts placed in the hands of second- and third- 
rate printers in that far from flourishing typographical 
period 1594-1622, and there seems no reason for denying to 
this group of fourteen editions some such humble but not 
disreputable origin.” The quartos (of course, those fourteen 
which Capell considered to be the good quartos*) were 
according to him printed from Shakespeare’s copies, and 


1 Capell’s Introduction (Boswell, I, 126-127, 128). 
2 Ibid. p. 121. 
3 Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, p. 80. 4 See Note C, p. 263. 
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Pollard admits the possibility that some of the Good Quartos 
may have been ‘‘set up from Shakespeare’s autograph 
manuscripts.”** At one point, in explaining Heminge and 
Cortdell’s s.much-discussed reference to the quartos, Capell 
indeed appears to concede that some of them may have 
been printed from surreptitious copies. But he does not 
yield “on the fundamental point of genuineness and depend- 
ability : “it may be true that they were ‘stoln’; but stoln 
from the author’s copies, by transcribers who found means 
to get at them.” In a footnote he explains that he 
suggested the possibility that they might have been “‘stol’n 
to explain what Heminge and Condell might have meant. 
(He realizes, as Pollard does, that a satisfactory explanation 
of Heminge and Condell’s phrase about the quartos as being 
*“stol’n and surreptitious” must precede any attempt to 
vindicate their genuineness.) His personal opinion is that 
the copies “were fairly come by.’’** The reader is then 
referred to an entry in The Stationers’ Register: and 
though the point is dealt with in another small footnote, 
it is undoubtedly of great interest, as it shows that he 
anticipated the use of the evidence of The Stationers’ 
Register to throw light on the question of the authenticity 
of the quarto editions. 

(It struck Capell that in the entry for the First Folio only 
those plays which were first published in it are entered to 
the names of the two editors ; the plays previously published 
in quarto “are enter'd too in the Register, but “under 
their respective years.” This, it appears from his own 
statement, he considered to be proof of their authenticity.” 
Pollard’s demonstration that the Good Quartos were all 
regularly entered in The Stationers’ Register, and that the 
Bad Quartos were not, is rightly regarded as a piece of 
fundamental work.* Capell, though not making this 


å 
1 “The Foundations of Shakspeare’s Text," Aspects of Shakespeare, p. 6. 
2 Capell’s Introduction (Boswell, I, 127). 
3 Ibid. pp. 123 & 127, notes. © 
4 Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, pp. 64-65 ; Greg, Fdilorial 
Problem, p. 10. e 
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252 THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE , 
particular point, at least drew before Pollard the important 
conclusion, on an analysis of contents, that the books of 
the Stationers’ Company are reliable.) 

Capell makes three good points about the First Folio: «hat 
“the editions of plays preceding the folio, are the very basis 
of those we have there, which are cither printed from those 
editions, or from the copies which they made use of?’ but 
that the ‘bad’ Quartos were not used, their places having 
been “supply’d by true and genuine copies” ; that though 
the Folio used the quartos as ‘copy-text’, it showed “some- 
what a greater latitude” in respect of some of the plays 
than others; that the text of plays first published in the 
Folio is just as good and just as bad as the text of the 
Good Quarto editions. He is quite clear in his own mind 
that F, is a substantive edition, and he has not considered 
the matter in greater detail because his “vindication” of 
the quartos “‘include[s] in it (to the eye of a good observer) 
that of the plays that appear’d first in the folio."* 

Malone gives the text of Dr. Johnson’s Proposals for 
printing, by subscription, the Dramatick Works of William 
Shakspeare, im which occurs the passage containing Dr. 
Johnson's gloomy observations on the origin and character of 
the quartos and the Folio. Having then observed that it is 
not true that Shakespeare’s plays ‘‘were more incorrectly 
printed than those of any of his contemporaries,” he tells us: 
“Nor is it true, in the latitude in which it is stated, that 
‘these plays were printed from compilations made by chance 
or by stealth out of the separate parts written for the 
theatre:’ two only of all his dramas, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and King Henry V. appear to have been thus thrust 
into the world, and of the former it is yet a doubt whether 
it is a first sketch or an imperfect copy.” He reviews the work 
of Pope and his immediate successors, and sums up the 
whole matter in these words: “Our poct’s text has been 
described as more corrupt than it really is.”* He himself 
proceeds, in the Preface and in innumerable notes to the 


l Boswell, I, 123-124, 126. 
2 Malone’s Preface (Boswell, I, 195-201, 201-202). SecNote D, pp. 263-264, 
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text of the plays; to treat some editions (F, among them) as 
the only “authentick” editions available, though he does not 
much analyse their character, nor does he set forth the 
presumptive proof of their ‘goodness’ (other than what merit 
belongs ta first editions), as Capell does. On the whole, he 
is on the right side—that is, with Capell, though he does not 
mention him, and perhaps not as firmly as we would wish.* 


(2), (3): We can now turn to two other fields of textual 
studies, in which triumphs have been won in the twentieth 
century. 

Long ago, attention was drawn by David Nichol Smith to 
the fact that the eighteenth-century scholars had realized 
that “some knowledge of Elizabethan handwriting is an aid 
to the emendation of Shakespeare’s text,” and that they had 
also known “tthe problem of punctuation.”* D. N. Smith's 
valuable suggestions have not been followed up ;* it would 
therefore be useful to enter into details—since Smith himself 
has not done this—and give some description of eighteenth- 
century work which, had it been familiarly known, would 
have saved the twentieth century the labour of going over 
some trodden ground. 

One instance of awareness that the forms of letters used in 
handwriting have a bearing upon the question of emendation, 
comes very readily to mind.* This is Theobald’s famous 
emendation of a passage in Henry V, which now reads : 

“for after I saw him fumble with the sheets and play. 
with flowers and smile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew 
there was but one way; for his nose was as sharp as a 
pen, and a’babbled of green fields."* (IT. iii) 


I See Note E, p. 264. 

2 Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 58, 59. 

3 I remember only one exception. J. Isaacs made the point about 
punctuation, without however entering into details, im his essay 
“Shakespearian Scholarship” contributed to A Cempanion to Shakespeare 
Studies (1934), p. 311. > 

4 This particular instance has-been cited by Smith, pp. 58-59. 

5 In the following pages the text of Shakespeare's plays is given from 

KJ 
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The Folio reads: “and a Table of greene fields,” and 
Theobald, while mentioning with approval a private 
suggestion that we should read a’talked for a Table, prefers 
the expression a’babled, because thereby we “‘still come 
nearer to the Traces of the Letters.”"* Another example 
from Theobald should be given. Montague describes in the 
opening scene of Romeo and Juliet how his son avoids company 
and conceals the cause of his melancholy : 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, . 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. (I.i) 
The Quartos and Folios have in the last line, to the same. On 
which Theobald has the note : “When we come to consider, 
that there is some power else besides balmy air, that brings 
forth, and makes the tender buds spread themselves, I do not 
think it improbable that the poct wrote : 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 
Or, according to the more obsolete spelling, sunne ; which 
brings it nearer to the traces of the corrupted text.’"* 
The emendation is adopted by Steevens ; it is also referred 
to approvingly by Malone, though he does not adopt it. 
Steevens himself, defending Mason’s reading termagant for 
arm-gaunt in Antony and Cleopatra, 
So he nodded, 
And soberly did mount an arm-gaunt steed, 
Who neigh’d so high that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb’d by him. (I. v.) 
advances, with other reasons, the consideration that no word 


W. J. Craig’s one-volume edition ( Oxford, 1905; rept. 1947); when 
this text was departed from, to give a quarto or a folio reading, the 
New Variorum edition, the Nonesuch Shakespeare (The Complele Works 
of William Shakespeare : The Text and Order of the First Folio with Quarto 
Variants and a Choice of Modern Readings Noted Marginally, London, 19435 ), 
and Helge Kékeritz and C. T. Prouty’s facsimile edition of the First Folio 
(New Haven, Yale Univ, Press, 1954) were consulted. 

1 The full history of this emendation was first given in T. R. Lounsbury, 
The First Editors of Shakespeare { Pope and Theobald), London, 1906, 
pp. 161-166. 

2 Boswell, V1, 16. 
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which yields equally satisfactory sense comes as close to 
“the traces of the old reading.”** And Malone, in regard 
to another difficult passage in the same play, which in the 
Folio reads 
- Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 

Of all thy sex ; most monster-like, be shown 

For poor’st diminutives, for dolts ; (1V. x) 
prefers Warburton’s reading for doits to Tyrwhitt’s to dolts, 
because “the letter i in consequence of the dot over it, is 
sometimes .confounded with 1 at the press” ; so that it seems 
“more probable that dolts should have been printed for doits, 
than that for should have been substituted for to,’’” 

In the cases considered, the corruption is said to have been 
caused by errors in deciphering certain letters ; but these 
errors are of a nature which could occur at any time, not 
particularly while deciphering an Elizabethan hand. To 
Malone is due the credit of having perceived that some 
cases of textual corruption can be explained by taking into 
account the errors to which an Elizabethan printer poring 
over his manuscript copy, or poring over Shakespeare's 
manuscript, was peculiarly liable. We shall content our- 
selves with four examples. (a) The first is from Antony and 
Cleopatra : í 

say this becomes him,— 

As his composure must be rare indeed 

Whom these things cannot blemish,—yet must Antony 

No way excuse his soils, when we do bear 

So great weight in his lightness. (I. iv) 
Malone reads soils for Folio foils. His reason for so doing 
is in part: “In the MSS. of our author’s time / and f are 
often undistinguishable, and no two letters are so often 
confounded at the press.”” (The confusion between these 
two letters, particularly in F, which used worn types of these 
letters, had been remarked upon by both Johnson and 
Steevens, a little casually.) (b) Adopting Theobald’s 


1 Boswell, XII, 211. 2 Boswell, XII, 365. 
3 Boswell, XIT, 201. 
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emendation Out o’ time in Sir Toby's famous speech 
‘Out o’ time ! Sir, ye lie. Art any more than a steward ? 
Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale ? (Twelfth Night, II. iii), 
where the Folio reads Out o° tune, Malone explains,that “the 
MSS of our author’s age” did not always clearly keep apart 
the two words tune and time, “‘the second stroke of the 
u seeming the first stroke of the m, or vice versa,’™ and 
adds that in Macbeth Act IV, Sc. iii the Folio has ‘* ‘This 
time, goes manly’, instead of ‘This tune goes manly.’ > Time 
appears for tune also in the quarto text of Hamlet, III. 1. 
(c) In Mercutio’s speech, 
I mean, sir, in delay 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning, for our judgement sits 
Five times in that ere once in our five wits. (I. iv) 
he makes the alteration from : ere once in our fine wits. 
“Shakspeare is on all occasions so fond of antithesis, that 
I have no doubt he wrote five, not fine.” He then gives 
instances from the plays of the printer’s confusion between 
these two words, and adds: “Indeed in the writing of 
Shakspeare’s age, the u and n were formed exactly in the 
same manner; we are not to wonder therefore that ignorant 
transcribers should have confounded them.’** (d) Our 
fourth example is from Julius Caesar. Caesar was credited 
by the Folio, our only substantive text, to have said: 
And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Ea Into the lane of children. (III. i) 
Dr. Johnson, in emending to the law of children restores sense 
to the passage, observing that “lane and lawe in some manus- 
cripts are not easily distinguished.” Our confidence in 
the value of this emendation is enhanced by Malone’s 
precise note: “The w of Shakspeare’s time differed from 
an n only by a small curl at the bottom of the second 
stroke, which if an e happened to follow, could scarcely 
be perceived.” 3 


l Boswell, XI, 397-398 ; VII, 333. . 2 Boswell, VI, 49-50, 
3 Boswell, XII, 75. 
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In the present century, analysis of the causes of text- 
ual corruption of the kind we have been considering has 
acquired a wonderfully precise tool in Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson’s great discovery. To know the hand—or at any 
rate, the.tlass of hand—which Shakespeare wrote is to be 
_ better placed than Malone, who emended the text in several 
places from a knowledge of the general form of the letters 
in ordinary Elizabethan handwriting. Even so, Malone 
sometimes made a near hit. From a study of jthe Shakes- 
pearian style of handwriting, modern scholars have classified 
the errors which were liable to occur in deciphering it. 
Among them are the errors due to the printer’s confusion 
between the minim letters which were then: m, n, u, 1, W, 
r,¢; and it seems probable that Shakespeare added to the 
difficulties of his printers by often omitting “fto count his 
strokes when writing these.”* As will have been seen from 
examiples (b), (c) and (d) above, Malone guessed this particu- 
lar source of confusion, even without a knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s hand. This is because some of the types of 
errors which printers would be liable to make in reading 
Shakespeare’s manuscript could be expected to appear in 
all works printed from any Elizabethan hand. (An indi- 
viduals hand may have pronounced eccentricities, which 
are important ; but also important is the general pattern 
of the letters on which these eccentricities are imposed, and 
it will often be found possible to make sound inferences 
from the knowledge of this alone.) There are other errors 
which printers will make in reading any English hand,—=- 
for instance, those due to a confusion between J, i,t. All this 
explains why Sir Edward Thompson's discovery has not 
superseded all previous work, not even all work previous 
to Malone. Meanwhile, it is surely something worthy of 
note that in this field Malone went as far as was possible 
without the precisé¢ knowledge made available by Sir Edward 
Thompson’s discovery. È; 

Modern scholars have also recognized that jit would be 


1 Dover Wilson, Textual Introduction, Zhe Tempest, p. xli. 
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useful to know how Shakespeare himself spelt, for he lived 
in an age when orthography was at the mercy of the 
individual. This is not an easy task, since the quartos and 
the folios give in the main not Shakespeare’s spelling, but 
that of the compositors, each of whom can lbe presumed to 
have followed in his work his own orthographical habits. 
However, modern scholarship has overcome the diffigulties 
and made a large collection of words in Shakespeare’s own 
spelling ; so that the textual critic, when he comes to a 
disputed reading, may first spell the word or phrase as 
Shakespeare can be assumed to have done himself, and 
then use his knowledge of Shakespearian handwriting to 
find out exactly “how the compositor went wrong.”* 
Here again, the eighteenth-century scholars could not 
boast of a knowledge of Shakespeare’s individual habits ; 
but the knowledge of general Elizabethan practices 1s 
an aid to emendation, and this they appreciated. Two 
examples from Antony and Cleopatra should suffice. The Folio 
reads: soften thy wand lip (I1.i); Dr. Johnson had conjec- 
tured fond, and Steevens would allow wand to stand, as “‘a 
contraction of wanned,...made wan, a participle,’ or as 
“perhaps waned.” Perey also suggests wan'd, “‘i.c. wanec Ea 
but does so after he has explored the possibility if wand in 
Elizabethan orthography could not be wan, “Shakspeare’s 
orthography often adds a d at the end of a word. Thus, 
vile is (Gin the old editions) everywhere spelt vild. Laund is 
given instead of lawn.” Charmian’s “O ! that I knew this 


shusband, which, you say, must charge his horns with 


garlands” (Lii) has proved to be one of the most difficult 
passages in the play, the question being whether we should 
read charge for Folio change. On this Malone observes : i 
once thought that these two words might have been often 
confounded, by their being both abbreviated, and written 
chage. But an n, as the Bishop of Dromore observes to 


1 Dover Wilson, Textual Introduction, The Tempest, p. xlii. See also 
Dover Wilson's essay, ““Bibliographical Links between the Three Pages 
and the Good Quartos,” in Shakespeare's Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas 


s More, Papers, cd, W. W. Greg (Cambridge, 1923), 
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me, was sometimes omitted both in MS. and print, and the 
omission thus marked, but an r never. This therefore might 
account for a compositor inadvertently printing charge instead 
of change, but not change instead of charge; which word 
was never abbreviated.’* Admitting into the text 
Theobald’s lucky emendation unhair’d sauciness in King John, 
V. ii, where the old reading unheard sauciness does not appear 
to express the speaker’s meaning,-Malone besides adducing 
other evidence reminds us that kair “was formerly written 
hear.’2 It is not of great importance whether these 
eighteenth-century scholars were right in particular 
instances. But it is of importance that they were actually 
led to lines of investigation, whose full possibilities have 
been realized in modern textual criticism enjoying the 
benefits of extensive researches. 

We come now to the problem of punctuation. The first man 
who had a conception of some of the elements of the problem 
was George Chalmers, though the free exercise of his judg- 
ment was inhibited by his respect for Dr. Johnson? who had 
lent his authority to the current belief that the punctuation 
of the Folio and the Quartos was arbitrary and that ignorant 
and careless compositors should he held responsible for it. 
Chalmers did not anticipate Percy Simpson’s main conclusion 
that while “modern punctuation is, or at any rate attempts 
to be, logical,” the Elizabethan “was mainly rhythmical” 
or rhetorical. But he realized that the earlier system 
was different. He was therefore led to investigate in detail 
the history of English punctuation from the time of Caxton, 
and considered among other works, Hart's Orthographie 
(1569), Bullokar’s Booke for the Amendment of Orthographie for 
English Speech (1580) and Stockwood’s English Accidence (1590). 

1 Boswell, XIT, 215-216, 172-173. 2 Boswell, XV, 351-352. 

3 “I have considered the punctuation as wholly in my power ; for what 
could be their care of colons and commas, who corrupted words and 
sentences. This remark of Johnson's is frequently quoted against the 
cighteenth century in modern criticism, which has generally ignored 
Chalmers (see for instance, Peter Alexander, “Shakespeare’s Punctuation,” 


Proc. Brit. Acad., 1945, p- 64). = 
4 Shakespearian Punctuation (Oxford, 1911), p- 8. 


Fi 
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Chalmers is to be credited with the perception that 
Shakespeare punctuated his plays on principles different 
from those of the eighteenth century, and that this investi- 
gation yields knowledge which has a bearing on the 
emendation of the text.* It was nottill our own century 
that Percy Simpson (acknowledging the value of suggestions 
in George Wyndham’s edition of The Poems of Shakespeare, 
1898, and A. E. Thisteltan’s Textual Notes to Measure for 
Measure, 1901, Cymbeline, 1902, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 1903, but not aware of the pioneer work of Chalmers),* 
took up the matter again. 

Apart from having been in this important field of work 
before Simpson, Chalmers found that ‘‘Shakspeare pointed 
his dramas on the principles of Hart, without semicolons.” 
His conclusion is that though the semicolon was in 
Shakespeare’s time coming into use, orthodox opinion did 
not recognize it; and the fact that Shakespeare makes fun 
of ‘‘rackers of orthography” in Love’s Labour’s Lost and 
Much Ado About Nothing suggests that he was in this matter 
on the side of orthodox opinion. The semicolon does 
not appear to have been even known at the date of Hart’s 
book (1569); and it wag not taken notice of by Bullokar 
(1580) though he was an innovator, and by Stockwood 
(1590). “Add to all those facts, that The Bible, which was 
printed, in 1592, by the Deputies of Christopher Barker, 
printer to the Queene’s most excellent Majestie, is not 
pointed with semicolons, though it be printed with appro- 
priate accuracy.” An interesting footnote says: “The first 
edition of the Faerie Queene, 1590, has the semicolon sometimes 
introduced by Ponsonbie, the printer; for Spenser was 
at a distance from the press: and, there is not a semicolon 
either in his prefatory letter to Raleigh, or in the recommen- 
datory verses by Raleigh and others to Spenser.”* 

That Shakespeare rather seldom employs the semicolon is, 
interestingly enough, also Percy Simpson’s finding.* 

i An Apology for the Believers in the Shakspeare-Papers ( London, 1797 ), 


pp. 590-596. 2 Simpson, Preface. 
3 Chalmers, pp. 592-594, 4 Simpson, pp. 16, 56. 





NOTES 
° A (p. 240) 


After the publication of M. W. Black and M. A. Shaaber’s 
Shakespeare’s Seventeenth-Century Editors (New York, 1937) 
the point, it will be alleged perhaps, has ceased again to 
be uncontroversial. The two authors have put forth a 
particularly vigorous plea for the Second Folio which made 
1679 ‘“‘deliberate” changes in the text of F,, of which 836 
have been “adopted” in various modern editions (pr SZ). 
Their conclusion stated simply is: the three later folios are 
not “simply publishers’ reprints” but editions like Rowe’s 
and Pope’s making conscious emendations (pp. 95-96). This 
conclusion is different from that of Dr. Johnson—that the 
First Folio “fis equivalent to all others, and that the rest 
only deviate from it by the printer’s negligence’’—but not, 
as it seems to us, different from that of Malone on the 
fundamental point involved. Malone too made it clear that 
F, deviated from F, not only by the printer’s negligence 
but by editorial interference ; his opinion being that the 
alterations made were all “capricious,” worthless. There, 
and not on the important point whether F, is a ublisher’s 
reprint or an ‘‘edition,” alone’s „position can be said to 
have been challenged. 

It has been admitted by M. W. Black and M. A. Shaaber 
that their work does not disturb “‘the long-accepted view that 
the later folios have no authority in determining the text 
of the plays. There is no clear proof that the revisers 
had recourse to any printed or manuscript text other than 
that of the last preceding folio, or to play-house tradition”, 
(p. 96). The three later folios therefore do not come within 
he meaning of the now common phrase ‘authoritative texts’ 
or Malone’s phrase “authentick edition”: here again 
Malone’s position has not been disturbed. 

Black and Shaaber’s book has revived an 1[8th-century 
controversy on the merits and character of the Second 
Folio. On its merits, the work has inclined towards 
Steevens’ opinion ; on its character as a text and its history 
—that is, its relationship to the preceding texts—it has, 
in our opinion, restated Malone’s views. Another eighteenth- 
century controversy that, has been revived in our days, 
to be waged long and bitterly, is that which concerns the, 
authenticity of the three parts of Aine Henry VI, and Dover 
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Wilson has recently shown that Malone's Dissertation on 
the subject has not been superseded (Malone, “A Disserta- 
tion on the Three Parts of King Henry VI: Tending to 
Show that those Plays were NOT wriiten Originally by 
Shakspeare,”” Boswell, Vol. XVIII; Dover. Wilson, 
“Malone and the Upstart Crow,” Shakespeare Survey, 4). 
What is of interest to us is that our times should revive so 
many ceighteenth-century controversies, and then arrive at 
almost the same conclusiogs as the elder editors. 
= 


B ( p. 242) 


We would therefore put the rise of critical bibiliography 
in the later eighteenth century not so much with as after 
Johnson. Johnson’s contribution was to have perceived the 
relationship of the First Folio with the later folios, but he 
benefited by this perception only to the extent of using for 
collation the First Folio, not the other folios: the valuable 
distinction that he made between a first edition and its 
reprints did not appear to him to have a bearing on any 
question except that of collation. ‘The reason of this, almost 
certainly, is that he could make the distinction only in 
regard to the folios. It was not till the Shakespearian textual 
situation could be grasped in its entirety that the idea that 
there is for each play a text more authoritative than 
any other which by reason of this is to be made the basis 
of a modern edition, could emerge. Whereas editors 
before Capell collated this or that derivative modern edition 
with various old texts, Capell himself, as he explains, did 
not only do this, but collated old texts with others which 
were older (Boswell, I, 133) ; he therefore succeeded, where 
Johnson failed. 

* An interesting point is, What use did or could Capell 
make of Johnson’s brilliant idea that the three later Folios, 
being reprints, are walucless—that reprints are valueless ? 
Capell mentions Johnson’s edition in a footnote, and adds 
that his own edition had been nearly “printed off” by 
August 1765 ; he must have inserted the note in the printer's 
proof when Dr. Johnson’s edition appeared, and at the 
time of making the insertion he claimed not to know much 
of the edition except that its text was based on “that of 
its nearest predecessor.” We do not know if he noticed 
that Dr. Johnson’s Preface had broken new ground. It is 
possible that he did, and we rtgret that he does not 
mention the fact in the footnote in question. At the 


> a 
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same time, it is incontestable on a comparison of dates that 
his fairly elaborate theory did not grow out of Johnson’s 
perception but wholly out of his own patient labours. 
(His Prolusions had appeared as early as 1760.) 


C (p. 250 ) 


Capell’s fourteen good quartos are : Hamlet (“the copy 
of 1505”), / Henry IV, 2 Henry I V, King Lear, Love's Labour's 
Lost, The Merchant of Venice, A “Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Richard If, Richard II, the ‘good’ 
Romeo and Juliet, Titus Andronicus, Troilus and Cressida, and 
Othello ( Boswell, I, 121, 127 note ). He puts them in a 
separate class referring to them as “the other fourteen” 
when considering them, ‘bad’ first quarto editions being 
characterized as the “spurious ones” (I, 122, 123). Two 
of Capell’s ‘fourteen’, Richard III and King Lear, will now 
probably not be regarded as ‘good’ without reservation ; 

ut whatever their origin they are allowed to have good 
texts, texts which are much better than, and different in 
kind from, those of the recognized ‘bad’ quartos. Capell 
( though he did not enter into details) saw that the ‘good- 
ness’ of the ‘good’ quartos is not of the same degree 

L22): 
ie Pact to the ‘bad’ quartos he makes the shrewd 
observation that good variant readings are to be found 
“in some particular passages of them, when there happens 
to be a greater con ormity than usual between them and 
the more perfect editions” (Boswell, I, 122). 


D (pr 2523 


This was written (in 1956) before I had the opporty- 
nity of reading and profiting by Greg’s work, T he Shakespeare 
First Folio ( Oxford, 1955 )}. This great critic, after quoting 
Theobald and Johnson, says that Capell “was of a different 
opinion” but unfortunately (as it seems to us ) adds: 
“this was partly prompted by a desire to differ from previous 
editors, and it was certainly disregarded by subsequent 
ones.” Malone shows no acquaintance with Capell’s views 


on the point, but he demurred at Jonson es verdict — 
demurred “fin part,” says Greg (p. 85). However, the following 
considerations can be pressed. (1) Malone, in thesepassage 
quoted by Greg, appears to say that thirteen quartos are 
surreptitious only in the sense that they were “stolen from 
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the playhouse, and printed without the consent of the author 
or the proprietors” ; it would seem that he is not in doubt 
about the value of the copies used, though he feels unhappy 
about the way in which they were obtained. Further, notice 
should also be taken of the passage which we cited from 
Malone, where he specifically deals with Dr. Johnson's points. 
(2) And what about Capell? Can we, by convicting him 
“of a desire to differ from previous editors,” ignore the 
fact that he arrived at the correct position? It woukl be 
presumptuous to differ from Greg, and to undegrate the 
Sriginality of Pollard’s work on the quartos ; but we plead 
recognition for the fact that Malone and Capell discrimina- 
ted between the first quarto editions not just in a negative 
sense in that they saw that a few are bad, but also in the 
positive sense in that the majority were regarded by the former 
as reliable and by the latter as authentic. 


E (p 253 ) 


When the section, pp. 229-253, was published separately 
in 1960 under the title Capell and Malone, and Modern Critical 
Bibliography, the reviewer in Notes and Queries, J. George, made 
an interesting point. ‘‘And just for this reason [the] essay 
leaves one to answer the curious question why it should have 
been that, when Capell and Malone had advanced so far, 
their work should have borne so little fruit and the positions 
they had reached should have had to be re-established in 
the twentieth century. The reason, one may suggest is, that 
during the long interval, English studies had not established 
themselves as a discipline in their own right, and had not 
formulated or sustained a claim to apply principles of textual 
criticism particularly appropriate to the printed book ; the 
work of Capell and Malone fell into the hands of men 
imtbued with the tradition of classical scholarship; that 
tradition had misled their predecessors and largely nullified 
their own original achievements.” (New Series, VIII, 


October 1961, p. 399). 





CHAPTER IX 


a THE CRITICS or SHAKESPEARE 


It was our objective in the last chapter to show that 
some „of the most brilliant ideas of modern textual criti- 
cism had an origin, now obscured from our view, in the 
work of an illustrious generation of scholars headed by 
the elder personality of Dr. Johnson. Our reason for 
giving more consideration to their work in this field of 
research than in others is this, The present-day textual 
criticism of Shakespeare has acquired a highly individual 
and specialized character, as the result of developing in 
directions given by the discoveries of Pollard, Simpson 
and Sir Edward Thompson. To have started moving in 
these directions more than a century before the particu- 
lar discoveries were made is a remarkable achievement— 
an achievement, not to be attributed to chance, not to 
be set down as a coincidence, but made possible by the 
fact that behind it lay the objective spirit of enquiry and 
the passion for truth which has guided modern research, 
When the same type of mind is at work on a body of 
materials, the results achieved are ordinarily comparable. 
Any differences are in degree, not in kind; and the 
superiority—which is one of degree—enjoyed by the present 
age over the age of Johnson and Malone in the field 
of the textual criticism of Shakespeare is probably to be, 
attributed to the fact that it can build upon the quantita- 
tively greater knowledge and experience available to it in 
the researches of generations of scholars. 

In several other fields of pure research, the later eighteenth 
century won notable successes. As this is freely admitted,* 
we need not consider them, beyond observing that the 
work of this period on Shakespeare's sources “und stage 


1 J. Isaacs, “‘Shakespearian Scholarship,’* A Companion to Shakespeare 


Studies, pp. 311-312. . Sr: 
F. E. Halliday, Shakespeare and His Critics, ed. cit.» PP: 249-250, 


> 
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+ 
and the dramatist’s life, though small in bulk compared 
with later work in these fields, has not as a whole been 
superseded ; so that in any history of Shakespearian 
scholarship, the later cighteenth century has to be reckoned 
as the period when the real beginnings were made. “ 

It is possible to draw a line of distinction between pure 
research and literary criticism ; but when the Shakespeare 
criticism of the later eighteenth century or of the present 
age is discussed, it would not be useful to int@érpret this 
distinction in a too literal sense. Malone’s Historical Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the English Stage, which was 
published in 1790 with his edition of Shakespeare, can be 
put in the former class; so can the monumental work of 
E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage. Either work 
promotes knowledge of a subject indispensable to the study of 
the plays, but does not set itself this study as an objective. 
While pure research is a legitimate category of present-day 
Shakespearian studies, it is doubtful if there is in our age 
any pure literary criticism—at any rate, if there is enough 
of it to have significance or importance as a distinct kind. 
Present-day Shakespeare criticism is, generally speaking, 
an extension of scholarly labours in interpretative work. 
It starts from an investigation of sources, of the relation 
of the plays with the stage and with the state of literature, 
learning, language and life, with the patterns of philo- 
sophical thought and popular beliefs; or starts from an 
investigation of the playwright’s mental processes, as 
revealed from a study—conscientious and objective, so as 
to avoid superimposing the critic’s personality on the play- 
wright’s—of the plays themselves, It is by drawing attention 
to facts, which may vary in quality from the discovery of 
parallels in Elizabethan books of rhetoric to the psycho- 
logical interest of the imagery, that modern criticism of 
Shakespeare secks to justify itself. 

The integests of present-day Shakespearian criticism can 
be illustrated from Kenneth Muir’s summary of the work 
done during the first half of this century, which appro- 
priately appeared in the volume of Shakespeare Survey lor 
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1951. He will, he informs us, not consider “biographical 
and textual works,’ nor, unless incidentally, ‘“‘works of 
scholarship which deal with special problems,” though he 
is quite ready to concede that “it has not been the literary 
critics who have added most to our understanding of the 
plays but rather the textual critics who have brought us 
nearey to what Shakespeare wrote, the scholars who have 
increased our knowledge of the „stage and audience for 
which he” wrote and of the mental climate in which he 
lived, and the producers who have given us a chance of 
seeing Shakespeare’s plays more or less as they were 
written.” The exclusion of works of pure scholarship from 
his survey means that it is “mainly confined to works of 
interpretation”; we can ask what books appear to him 
to come within this category, as we want to know what he 
understands—what our age understands—by interpretative 
criticism. His survey being broad-based, this seems to be 
the most economical way of testing our own ideas. 

He begins with a note on the situation in Shakespearian 
criticism at the end of the last century, and another 
note on Bradley and the Bradleyites,—that is, those few 
who are “‘mainly concerned with the analysis of character,” 
and, after Bradley ( though not so markedly ) continue the 
romantic tradition. Then are enumerated the “‘short surveys 
of Shakespeare,” of the kind exemplified by Raleigh’s little 
book. A few more paragraphs are spared for those who 
took part in the controversy whether Shakespeare’s art 
was absolutely impersonal or not, and for those whg 
propounded or combated the heresy that Shakespeare was 
not the author of some of his own plays or of some scenes 
and passages in his plays“ ; and with that Muir is no 
longer hovering about the outskirts of modern criticism, 
but is surveying its main territory. The three major sections 
of this survey, which form the bulk of the essay, deal 
with Shakespearian criticism which in some wey or other 

1 “Fifty Years of Shakespearian Criticism : 1900-1950,"" Shakespeare 
Survey, 4 (1951), 1. . 

2 Ibid. pp. 3-8. 
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has used the labours of scholars. Interpretative criticism 
it may be called, provided it is remembered that the 
interpretations, though personal, have an objective relation 
to facts noticed by the critics, or brought to their ngtice 
by the researches of others. A section, which’ has the 
heading Scholarship and Criticism, mentions the numerous 
works on Shakespeare’s learning, including those which 
have revealed Shakespeare as an interested reader of 
“commentaries on Terence” and “new books on rhetoric,” 
and so have disposed of the myth that he was an uneducated 
man and an unconscious artist. For example, in the book 
William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke (1944) 
T. W. Baldwin ‘‘provides an immense number of parallels 
between the school text-books and Shakespeare’s plays.” 
In this section is mentioned also the critical work of 
Allardyce Nicoll, G. B. Harrison and J. Dover Wilson, 
whose more important contributions, as Muir reminds us, 
are in the fields of theatrical and social history and 
textual criticism. W.C. Curry has studied, in relation to 
“scholastic theories of demonology,” the play Macbeth; Lily 
Campbell, in relation to Elizabethan psychological ideas (such 
as were to be found in bopks like Timothy Bright’s Treatise on 
Melancholy), the conceptions of the tragic heroes. ‘*Psycho- 
analytical interpretations’ of character (Ernest Jones’s 
Hamlet and Oedipus, James Wertham’s Dark Legend), making 
use of the new knowledge of the human mind gained by 
Freud, have value when they are cautious and do not 
lose sight of Shakespeare. The sources of the plays have 
received considerable, but not (in Muir’s view ) adequate, 
attention.* 

The other two major sections have respectively the 
titles Realism and Convention and Imagery, Symbolism and the 
Liberty of Interpreting, but the whole of one, and a large 
part of the other, might have with equal appropriate- 
ness been imcluded in the section Scholarship and Criticism. 


I Muir, pp. 8-11. ( Since Muir wrote in 1951, this want has been 
partly made good by Virgil K. Whitaker, Geoffrey Bullough and 
Muir himself.) 


* 
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In the former Kenneth Muir points out what difference 


the “increasing knowledge of the Elizabethan stage and 


its conventions” has made to the criticism of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Drawing attention to the work of E. K. Chambers, 
also of Ws: J. Lawrence, G. F. Reynolds, A. H. Thorndike, 
J. Q, Adams, Charles Sisson, A. C. Sprague and Alfred 
Harbage, he compares the elementary character of books 
on Shakespeare’s dramatic workmanship which preceded 
their investigation and the maturity and thoroughness of 
those books which came late enough to utilize its results 
—“the books of Muriel Bradbrook and S. L. Bethell,” for 
instance. Muir also mentions the work of Stoll who demons- 
trated, or tried to demonstrate, Shakespeare's lack of 
realism and of consistency in character portrayal by insisting 
that “we ought to consider the dramas as Elizabethan plays, 
obeying certain conventions.” New light was thrown on 
the plays by W. W. Lawrence who investigated the survival 
in them of mediaeval elements, arguing ( in Kenneth Muir's 
words) that “when Shakespeare treats a traditional 
theme we should inquire first of all what it meant to an 
Elizabethan audience” ; and by Levin L. Schicking who, 
interested in the survival of primijtive technique in the 
plays, advanced his theory of ‘direct self-explanation’ by 
the characters, which ( again in Muir’s words ) “has the 
merit of explaining away certain difficulties.” Then there 
are the surveys of the Elizabethan mind: Tillyard’s The 
Elizabethan World Picture, Hardin Craig's The Enchanted Glass 
and Theodore Spencer's Shakespeare and the Nature of Man... 
Finally, after explaining the contributions of Miss Bradbrook, 
S. L. Bethell and J. I. M. Stewart who in their criticism 
all used their specialized knowledge in one field or another, 
the writer comes to a detailed consideration of Granville- 
Barker, whose understanding of Shakespeare’s plays was 
based on how they would be presented in the theatre 
“with due regard to the technique and conventions of 
the Elizabethan stage. * 


1 Muir, pp- 11-18, 


ele Ss ey See 
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The concluding section enumerates the pioneers in the 
study of Shakespeare’s imagery, and recognizes the impor- 
tance of Caroline Spurgeon’s work. ‘“‘Previous work on 
imagery has been selective and subjective ; Miss Spurgeon 
made an heroic effort to be objective and inclusive.”’ It 
is worth noting, in relation to our own contention, that 
the valuc and distinctiveness of Spurgeon’s work (allowing 
for what can be said én criticism of particular aspects) 
lay in its being objective. The remainder of the section 
examines the numerous extensions and modifications of 
her ideas in more recent work, some of it—it is true— 
not as objective and ‘scientific’ as hers. But it is not till 
Kenneth Muir comes to Wilson Knight that he gives us 
an example of a major modern critic who claims the full 
liberty of interpretation without any reference to the artist’s 
intentions, historical environment and sources. Even s50, 
Knight's study of imagery and symbolism is often objective 
in the results yielded, though not so in intention. And 
though he influenced L. C. Knights, the latter is “more 
critical,” that is, less subjective ; while T. S. Eliot and 
F. R. Leavis, two of the last critics to be mentioned by 
Muir, have the scepticism of the scholar. Eliot discuss- 
ing the nature of poetic drama has reawakened interest 
in the Elizabethans, but “on a more mature level than 
that which obtained in the nineteenth century under the 
influence of Lamb's Specimens and Swinburne’s eculogies, 
for Eliot stressed the fact that poetic passages must not 
be detached from their context.” The influence of Leavis 
is to be noticed in the contributors to Scrutiny, notably 
Traversi, who was concerned in his work to “correct” the 
individual bias in his personality.* 

It is hoped that this review of Kenneth Muir’s review 
of modern Shakespearian criticism has shown that when 
he refers to “works of interpretation,” he means works 
which have increased our understanding of the plays 
by ‘explaining’ them. Explanation, after all, is guided 


1 Muir, pp. 18-25. 
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interpretation. It is the best word we can think of to describe 
the common intention behind works as various as Baldwin's 
William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, Brad- 
brook’s Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy and 
Spurgeon Shakespeare's Imagery and What It Tells Us. There is 
in our age little good criticism that is ‘impressionistic’. 

Ramantic criticism, when it was not exploring with 
Coleridge the great mystery of Shakespeare’s genius and 
attaining unscaled heights, was preoccupied with the 
characters ; it showed an occasional interest in the poetry, 
the poetry considered abstractedly—not as dramatic poetry. 
As is well known, it abstracted the characters too—from 
the totality which is the play, which is neither the plot, 
nor the characters, nor the diction, but all these fin a 
complex togetherness. Treating most kinds of ‘contextual’ 
knowledge as extra-literary, it abstracted the plays from 
the age, theatre etc. (This generalization cannot quite 
include myriad-minded Coleridge.) Relatively few were the 
interests of criticism in an age when was heard the first 
fine careless rapture of impressionism. * 

The later eighteenth century produced only a small body 
of significant Shakespeare criticism, which, however, has 
now more interest than that it has as good criticism. In the 
important work in its own particular areas of exploration, 
the period understood the objectives of Shakespeare criticism 
on the whole as the twentieth century seems to understand 
them,—‘explained’ (interpreted) this or that aspect or 
quality of the plays or of the playwright’s genius (or his 
world),—and in some instances anticipated its actual 
conclusions. 


I 


We should now come to specific instances. 
In one of several stimulating essays in a bools published 
in the nincteen-twenties, E. E. Kellett starts from the 


1 OF the major romàntic critics Coleridge alone took an interest in the 
facts and problems of Shakespeare, But this interest was unsteady ; 
. 
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position that Shakespeare “usually dealt very freely’’* with 
his source-books, and then examines the interesting results 
of the playwright’s partial dependence on others for his 
story or plot. Familiarity with the original led „him 
sometimes into a simple psychological error. He did not 
always keep to his original; but he constantly turned 
back to it, introducing from it now and then a point which 
was intelligible in the old book but was not so in the story 
as recast by him. His mind being full of his old play, his 
old novel or his old chronicle, he failed to see sometimes 
that he had not mentioned a fact or made a point clear 
in his own version of the story. Historians, Kellett points 
out, fall into the same psychological error. When dealing 
with a subject made familiar to them by long study, they 
‘tmay sometimes be observed omitting, by pure inadvertence, 
important incidents or characters, and yet afterwards 
referring to them as if they were equally familiar to their 
readers.” * 

The first example given by Kellett from Shakespeare is 
Hamlet’s words to his mother at the conclusion of that 
interview in which he speaks daggers to her (III. iv): “I 
must to England, you know that?” Kellett insists that 
Hamlet has had till this moment no opportunity of knowing 
about the King’s plot nor had he anywhere hinted his 


also, it was characteristic that his approach to problems which required 
a patient consideration of facts was subjective. Many emendations 
were proposed by him in his notes on the plays, frequently for reasons 
yo other than that the suggested reading strikes him as peculiarly 
Shakespearian: “I suspect that Shakespeare wrote...."". He also 
suggested that the chronology of Shakespeare's plays should be decided 
without any reference to external evidence. Men “deeply versed in the 
black-Ictter books, old plays, pamphlets, manuscript records, and 
catalogues of that age’’ had depended on it; he would consider only 
“the internal evidences” which, however, he did not produce, his 
classification being a product of simple intuition. And how untrustworthy 
intuition is—aqyven Coleridge’s intuition—the classifications he successively 
attempted prove. (Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare, ed. cit., pp. 119, 
139, 69-75.) 

1 “Shakspere as a Borrower," Suggestions (Cambridge, 1923), p. 33. 

2 Suggestions, p- 4. 
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knowledge“of it. “We are forced to conclude,” says Kellett, 
“either that Shakspere has altered the order of the scenes 
as given by Kyd in the Ur-Hamlet or that, if the old order 
thas ben retained, some lines have been omitted in which 
Kyd gave us the “requisite information. This is not one 
of the slips which a man naturally makes in a story of his 
own 5; ‘but. it is precisely one of those which might occur 
when he is re-casting the work of another.”* 

* What Kellett says at the conclusion of his essay, after 
making good his point with a suitable choice of examples 
from other plays, has for us some interest. “In respect of 
one difficulty of a similar kind’’—he means the bitter 
personal quarrel between Faulconbridge and the Duke of 
Austria, of which so much is made in King John—“ Johnson, 
and even Pope, had been beforehand with us.’ ? Kellett 
then quotes their observations, in which we shall follow him. 


. 


> (Pope): “What was the ground of this quarrel is no 


where specify’d in the present play ; nor is there in this 
place (III. 1. 75 sg.), or the scene where it is first hinted 

at (namely the second of Act II) the least mention of any 
reason for it. But the story is, that Austria, who killed 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion, wore as the spoil of that Prince, 

a lion’s hide which had belong’d to him. This circum- 

+ stance renders the anger of the Bastard very natural 
and ought not to. have been omitted. In the first sketch 

of this play (which Shakspere is said to have had a hand 
in, jointly with William Rowley) we accordingly find this 
insisted upon, and I have ventured to place a few of 

. these verses here.” = 
(Johnson commenting on the above): “To the insertion 
of these lines I have nothing to object. There are many 
other passages in the old play of great value. The 
omission of this incident, in the second draught, was 
natural. Shakespeare, having familiarised the story to 
his own imagination, forgot that it was obscure to his 
audience ;| or, what is equally probable, the story was 
then so popular that a hint was sufficient at thrat time 


1 Kellett, p- 36. 2 Ibid. p. 55. 
O.P. 172—18 
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to bring it to mind, and these plays were written with 

very little care for the approbation of posterity.” * 

It will be seen that the fact that there are gaps in the 
plots of some of Shakespeare’s plays had been discussed as 
early as Pope and that Kellett had been anticipated” by 
Dr. Johnson in an explanation of this curious fact. It is 
however no part of his argument that what he says has 
been said by Dr. Johnson. The fact is mentioned, because 
it is something to find oneself in agreement with “one of 
the sanest of Shaksperean critics.” His essay was not 
suggested by the observations of Johnson and Pope; he 
“recollected” them ‘‘when™ he had nearly completed it.” 
However, these surprises will occur—there may be cases 
of unsuspected agreement on broad questions and even in 
matters of detail—when the criticism of two diferent 
periods has a common character and common interests. 
It is only a matter of detail that some of Shakespeare’s 
stories have lacunae, a new insight into his mind is not a 
small reward for investigating them. We should not suppose 
that the eighteenth century can produce but a solitary 
instance where it noted before Kellett a particular habit 
of Shakespeare’s mind in the treatment of ‘sources’. Two 
instances from Romeo ‘and juliet alone can be given. 
Announcing that Juliet’s marriage with Paris is to take 
place on the following Thursday (which means after just 
three days) Capulet says : 

We'll keep no great ado ; a friend or two ; 
5 For, hark you, Tybalt being slain so late, 
It may be thought we held him carelessly, 
Being our kinsman, if we revel much. 
Therefore we'll have some half a dozen friends, 
And there anend. (III. iv) 
Presently we find him conversing with Lady Capulet and 
bidding his servants as follows : 
So many guests invite as here are writ. 
(Exit Servant. 
‘Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. (IV.ii) 
1 Cited by Kellett, pp. 55-56, 2 Kellett, pp. 55, 56, 
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The discrepancy was noticed by Ritson. “‘Either Capulet 
has altered his mind strangely, or our author forgot what he 
had just made him tell us.”* But Malone knew precisely 
what had happened. Shakespeare—not Capulet—was res- 
ponsible for the contradiction, which “‘arose from his some- 
times following and sometimes deserting his original."* 
The .earlier scene ‘‘was his own invention,” whereas he wrote 
the passage in the latter scene with recollections of the 
following lines in Arthur Brooke’s poem, on which the play 
was based : 
Then said, the glad old man from home goeth 
straight abrode, 
And to the stately palace hyeth, where Paris 
made abode ; 
Whom he desyres to be, on Wensday next, 
his geast, 
At Freetowne, where he myndes to make for 
him a costly feast.“ 
The other instance discloses a very minor discrepancy, but 
attention is invited to it because of Malone’s convincing 
demonstration of its origin in that curious habit which 
sometimes led the playwright to follow slavishly his original 
though he dealt freely with it most of the time. It certainly 
could not be said that Capulet, in the scene where Julict 
is found “dead” in her chamber the morning she is to 
be given in marriage to Paris, is tongue-tied with grief. 
But he does say : 
Death, that hath ta’en her hence to make me wail, -« 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak. (1V.v) 
Malone has the following note on these two lines: “Our 
author has here followed the poem closely, without recollect- 
ing that he had made Capulet, in this scene, clamorous 
in his grief. In The Tragicall Hystory of Romeus and Juliet, 


Juliet’s mother makes a long speech, but the old man utters 
E 


1 Boswell, VI, 190. - 
2 Ibid. p. 190. . 
3 Cited by Malone (Boswell, VI, 190). 
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not a word: 
| ‘But more than all the rest the father’s heart was so 
Smit with the heavy news, and so shut up with 
sudden woe, 
That he ne had the power his daughter to beweep, 
Ne yet to speak, but long is fore’d his tears and 
plaints to keep.’ *}* 
The words Ne yet to speak are italicized by Malone. 
Incidentally, while Kellett detected this particular habit 
only in some interesting discrepancies, Malone perceived 
that it has for the Shakespearian rather wide implications, 
and (his lead here may prove invaluable) discussed it in 
relation to a good many critical questions or problems. 


II 


Farmer’s An Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare has an 
amazing modernity in the presentation of its thesis, and 
if he had filled it out a little, it would read like one 
of the numerous books which have been lately written on 
the subject. The thoroughness with which he collects and 
sifts evidence is a lesson in critical method—a lesson which 
his age learnt before ours. It is this which is particularly 
valuable, rather than the actual results of his investigation, 
important as they are. He takes Jonson’s side on the 
question of Shakespeare’s classical learning, arguing his 
points by reference to the opinions of men who lived in or 
near the time of Shakespeare (e.g. Drayton, Digges, Suckling, 
Milton, besides Jonson), by production of an English version 
of every classical work which Shakespeare was alleged to 
have known and used, and by close comparison of the text 
of the plays with the text of the classical original and that 
of its translation. It is, precisely, these methods which in 
modern investigations of Shakespeare’s sources and Shakes- 
peare’s lexrning have yielded useful results. Farmer’s 
thesis, in the form in which it was stated at the end of his 
essay, has not commended itself to all modern students of 

| Cited by Malone (Boswell, VI, 205), 
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Shakespeare. The part of it which is disputed is that 
Shakespeare remembered just “enough of his school-boy learn- 
ing to put the Hig, hag, ho, into the mouth of Sir Hugh 
Evans”; and that he picked up “in the writers of the time, 
or the course of his conversation, a familiar phrase or two 
of French or Italian.”* But Farmer is allowed to have 
proved—and this, after all, is what he set out to prove— 
that the playwright's immediate spurces were books in his 
native language, to which his “studies” were “most demon- 
stratively confined,” and that he must be “acquitted” of 
‘“‘piratical depredations on the ancients. ** 

T. W. Baldwin® has corrected Farmer where he went 
wrong, explaining that Ben Jonson’s famous phrase about 
Shakespeare’s “small Latin and less Greck” would be in 
his own time understood to mean that he had no more 
than the grammar school course of instruction in these 
languages, which was considerable; and pointing out 
interesting correspondences between the school text-books 
and the plays. Interestingly enough, the over-statement in 
Farmer’s thesis was first corrected by a contemporary of 
his, Colman.* Colman was not able to prove his contention, 
and Baldwin’s work is valuable,, because he does. But 
Colman did see that Farmer had erred in supposing that 
because Shakespeare had demonstrably depended upon 
translations or adaptations in English, he was therefore 
‘“deplorably ignorant of every other tongue, living or dead.” 
«The general encomiums of Suckling, Denham, Milton, &c. 
on his native genius, prove nothing ; and Ben Jonson's 
celebrated charge of Shakspeare’s small Latin and less Greek, 
seems absolutely to decide that he had some knowledge of 
both; and if we may judge by our own time, a man, 
who has any Greek, is seldom without a very compctent 
share of Latin; and yet such a man is very likely to study 


1 Boswell, I, 359-360. 

® Boswell, I, 359-3600. 

3 William Shakspere's Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 2 vols (Urbana, 
1944). . 

4 Appendix to Colman’s Translation of Terence (Boswell, I, 367-370). 
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Plutarch in English, and to read translations of Ovid.” 
There were really two questions. One had been decided 
by Farmer, as Colman acknowledged: Shakespeare went 
no farther than books in his own language for the materials 
of his plays. Colman acknowledged too that» F armer’s 
“researches” had deepened our understanding of “many 
passages’; just as Baldwin’s readers are grateful to, him 
for the illumination many other passages have received from 
him. But the other question—whether Shakespeare knew 
Latin and Greek, or any of the modern European languages 
—had not been decided in Farmer’s essay. This was Colman’s 
contention ; it left the door open for future students of 
Shakespeare, and the opportunity has been turned to. 
excellent account by one of them. We mean, 


of course, 
Baldwin.* 


III 


A book which has made a definite contribution to 
Shakespeare studies is Sister Miriam Joseph’s Shakespeare's 
Use of the Arts of Language (1947). Attention to this question 
was drawn in a number of essays and papers before the 
appearance of this book, whose merit consists in the 
thoroughness of its demonstration that Shakespeare imbibed 
the Renaissance theory of composition, which ‘“‘was per- 
meated with formal logic and rhetoric, while ours is not.’*? 
Apart from the fact that the usual grammar school education 
would have promoted “familiarity with the formal arts of 
language,” there is evidence that “while he was writing 
his plays his interest in theoretical works continued.”* This 
strengthens the position which has been built up by modern 


1 It was while going through Baldwin's book that I discovered that 
Malone in his Life of Shakespeare had “summed up the case soundly.” 
Baldwin's demonstration from the plays of Shakespearc’s Latin is original, 
not his main conclusion which he shows Malone had arrived at before 
him. Bea'tdwin, I, 70-72; Malone “Life of William Shakspeare,”’ Boswell, 
II, 102-106. 

2 Sister Miriam Joseph, p. 3. 3 Ibid. p. 44, 
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scholars ( among them are Hardin Craig and Baldwin ) in 
opposition to the old view that Shakespeare’s art was un- 
instructed. Sister Miriam Joseph expounds the general theory 
of composition in Tudor times, and proves Shakespeare’s use 
of it, by Hlustrating from the plays some two hundred figures 
which are there used with complete awareness of their 
function and effect and with the expectation that the average 
Elizabethan audience would take,an intelligent and trained 
interest in them. Far from abandoning rhetorical devices 
in his mature work, he gradually perfects their use, adapting 
them to both character and mood,* so that they not only 
enrich the thought and the expression but have an organic 
relationship to the larger dramatic purpose. One’s response 
to the total meaning of the play improves in quality by 
attention to these aspects of style. “They give pleasure 
at many levels, as great music does. One who recognizes 
in the intricate web of harmonic and melodic progressions 
the chord structures and rhythmic design, and notes the 
fine gradation and coloring, experiences a deeper and keener 
delight in music than one who does not perceive these 
things ; he enjoys not only what the untrained listener 
enjoys but also a detailed intellectual perception of the 
relation of parts to parts and to the whole. Similarly, 
to cultivate the alert attentiveness to patterns of sound and 
movement and the expert analysis of thought-relations 
habitual to educated Elizabethans quickens the responsive- 
ness requisite to a full appreciation of Shakespeare’s plays.’ * 

As an expression of the belief that the scholar’s labours 
promote the ends of literary criticism, this could be hardly 
bettered. 

“Of the Studies of Shakspeare”’ is the title of a chapter 
in that curious work of George Chalmers, An Apology for 


1 “Mainly by a skillful use of the vices of language, he travesties the 
verbal affectation of Osric, the ineptitude of Dogberry..By means of 
fallacious and captious argument he creates the light sophustic of Feste 
and Touchstone, the dodges and nimble wit of Falstaff, the chicancry 
of Richard ITT, the cynical mockery of Apemantus” (p. 288). 

2 Sister Miriam Joseph, p. 289. 
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the Believers in the Shakspeare-Papers (1797)—a curious work, 
for it contains much that is valuable with a good deal 
that is polemical. It is worth remembering that this 
cighteenth-century critic, when discussing Shakespeare's 
style, was led to investigate the nature of the stuches which 
contributed to the formation of his mind, thus probably 
becoming the first person to hold the view, on a scholarly 
survey of the whole matter, that Shakespeare was not an 
uneducated man and an untutored genius. Recalling 
that his school education would have acquainted him with 
the dictionaries, grammars and arts of rhetoric which had 
been appearing in large numbers, Chalmers lists in a footnote 
such works “as Shakspeare probably might have used, 
either when a boy, or a man.” Of the forty-two books 
listed, a large proportion this footnote has in common 
with the similar list given by Sister Miriam Joseph.* It 
is quite remarkable that Chalmers does not confine himself 
to Shakespeare’s probable studies at school, but devotes 
some of his paragraphs to the playwright’s continued interest 
in works dealing with the art of composition. In this 
connection he mentions Wilson’s The Art of Rhetoric and 
Ascham’s The Schoolmaster. He refers to the popularity 
of the former's work (its third edition had appeared in 1585), 
which in itself seems to justify the inference that ‘“‘the 
inquisitive mind” of Shakespeare was drawn to it. Chalmers 
apparently appreciates the decisive role of substantive 
evidence in the determination of questions of this kind, and 
gives from The Art of Rhetoric passages which (he says) 
Shakespeare must have “recollected with advantage’ when 
drawing the characters of Timon and Dogberry.?® 
“Art of Ret. 1585, p. 56: Tymon a deadly hater of all 
Company : ‘Now, L thinke he is most worthie to bee 
despised above all other, that is borne, as a man would 
say, for himself, that liveth to himself, that spareth for 
himself, “hat loveth no man, and no man loveth him. 
Would not one think, that such a monster were mect 


1 Chalmers, pp. 546-551 ; Sister Miriam Joseph, pp. 13-14. 
2 Chalmers, pp. 559-560. 
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to be cast out of all men’s companie (with Tymon that 

careth for no man) into the middest of the sea.’ ™ Cited 

by Chalmers, p. 559, note.) 

“Art of Ret. p. 167: ‘Another good fellowe of the 

countrey, being an officer and mayor of a toune, and 

desirous to speak like a fine learned man, having just 
ocgasion to rebuke a runnegate fellowe, said after this 
wise in a great heate :—Thou yngraine and vacation knave, 
if I take thee any more within the circumcision of my 
dampnation ; I will so corrupt thee, that all other vacation 
knaves shall take ibsample by thee.” (Cited by Chalmers, 

p. 560, note.) ; 

Chalmers foresaw Shakespeare’s personal acquaintance with 
the current works of rhetoric as a factor in the formation 
of his style. However, he did not proceed to explore the 
extent of this influence, and therefore was not in a position 
to appreciate the full possibilities of the branch of study 
which, it seems, he pioneered. 

To consider now a related question. An interest in the 
language of Shakespeare’s plays, as Gladys D. Willcock 
points out in a recent volume of Shakespeare Survey, is 
strongly marked in present-day criticism, which shows its 
characteristic bias in directing attention to “the Elizabethan 
factors in the language,’’* and by so doing has consolidated 
the study of an important aspect of his dramatic art. While 
the colloquial basis of Shakespeare’s English everywhere 
—even in passages of gorgeous poetry—had been 
acknowledged before, it remained for modern criticism to 
point out its affiliations to specifically Elizabethan idiom 
and speech-habits. A simple instance—F. P. Wilson has 
shown—is the peculiar function of the pun and the liberal 
use of the proverb. * More generally : it is now realized 
that Shakespeare’s diction, though close to the actual speech 


of his day, represents that speech at its perfection ; that 


its base was the language spoken by educated and intelligent 


1 Gladys D. Willcock, “Shakespeare and Elizabethan English,” 
Shakespeare Survey, 7 (195%), 12. e | 
2 Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life, PP- 12-14, 18-27. 
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people, and that this merely illustrates the fact that “in 
the late Elizabethan period a specially close connexion 
existed between good colloquial and written language.” * 
It is not true that Chalmers understood the matter with 
the same clarity as some modern students of Shakespeare. 
But he was at some pains to show that Shakespeare “‘wrote 
the language of his country, as it was then spoken, and 
written” ; and what is of particular interest to us is that 
he considered the matter with due attention to the 
Elizabethan factors—for instance, the influences which 
might have been exerted upon Shakespeare's English by 
his reading. That he read Ascham’s The Schoolmaster is 
“more than probable,” according to Chalmers, who gives 
from the book long passages where Ascham recalls the 
conversation “which he had heard, in 1563, at Lord 
Burleigh’s table, when dining with him, at Windsor, in 
company with Sir William Peter, Sir John Mason, Dr. 
Wotton, Sir Richard Sackville, Mr. Haddon, Mr. John 
Astley, Mr. Bernard Hampton, and Mr. Nicasius.”” 
Chalmers thinks that Shakespeare had recollections from 
Ascham of the conversation, at Lord Burleigh’s table, of 
“the most learned, and able, men in England,” when in his 
Love’s Labour’s Lost Nathaniel gives what Dr. Johnson regard- 
ed as “a finished representation of colloquial excellence” ; 
“perhaps all the precepts of Castiglione will scarcely be 
found to comprehend a rule for conversation so justly 
delineated, so widely dilated, and so nicely limited.”"® 
“Nath. Your reasons (discourse) at dinner have been 
sharp, and sententious ; pleasant, without scurrility ; 
witty, without affectation ; audacious, (spirited) without 
impudency ; learned, without opinion; and strange, 
without heresy.”’* 


I “Shakespeare and Elizabethan English," A Companion to Shakespeare 
Studies, cd. cig» P- 120- 2 Chalmers, pp. 552, 560-564. 

3 Cited by Chalmers. The text of the quotation is from the New 
Variorum, 2nd edition (1906). 

4 Cited by Chalmers, with the explanatory words as above within 
brackets. 
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Though we would expect fuller consideration of the 
matter before guessing with Chalmers that we may here 
“perceive the sentiments of Shakspeare, with regard to 
language,” his conclusions and methods both are of interest. 
He has also the interesting suggestion that Shakespeare, 
who had a horror of “innovations in our speech,” may have 
read Spenser’s Three Proper Letters where the same horror 
is expressed. > 

Dr. Johnson, whose experience in compiling his great 
dictionary of the English language gave him an insight 
and an authority which could scarcely be overvalued, 
declared in the Shakespeare Preface that Shakespeare’s 
diction never grows obsolete because its substructure was 
the common speech of his day, purified of its grossness. 
«If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, a style 
which never becomes obsolete, a certain mode of phraseology 
so consonant and congenial to the analogy and principles 
of its respective language, as to remain settled and unaltered : 
this style is probably to be sought in the common inter- 
course of life, among those who only speak to be understood, 
without ambition of elegance.”” The polite affect to speak 
finely, and history bears witness that fashions of language 
have a short life ; while the learned, by trying to improve 
the language, do violence to its genius. But, continued 
Dr. Johnson, “‘there is a conversation above grossness and 
below refinement, where propricty resides." > (The famous 
observation about Shakespeare and ‘‘the diction of common 
life,’ which, as F. P. Wilson says, suggested the title of 
his British Academy Lecture,* was made in the Preface to 
the Dictionary which came a decade before the Shakespeare 
edition.) 


IV 


When the history of Shakespeare criticism im the first 

half of the twentieth century comes to be written, we shall 
ww í 

expect to see a dividing line drawn about the year 1930, 


1 Boswell, I, 72. 2 F. P, Wilson, p- 4- 
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to underline a major shift in interest from a study of the 
Elizabethan setting of the plays to that of matters of 
language and style. Needless to say, the textual problems 
were before then, and continue to be, an important branch 
of Shakespearian studies. Also, our knowledge of the 
Elizabethan world has significantly increased within the 
last thirty years. Allowing for the continuity given by, such 
and related studies, it still seems broadly true to say that 
if the most characteristic contribution of the period 1901-30 
is to be found in the work on the theatre and the exploration 
of the social setting, that of the next two decades lies in 
the criticism of Shakespeare’s style. The aspect of style 
which has attracted most students is imagery. That the 
work of Caroline Spurgeon, Wilson Knight and Wolfgang 
Clemen in the thirties, did mot exhaust the interest or the 
possibilities of this new approach to the plays, can be seen 
by a look at some of the volumes of Shakespeare Survey and 
Shakespeare Quarterly—not to speak of many elaborate studies 
(and how perceptive some are) in both England and 
America.* 

Perhaps the most startling anticipation of modern 
Shakespeare criticism in the later eighteenth century is in 
the ficld of imagery. It has been known for some time that 
a Cambridge clergyman, Walter Whiter, had studied the 
imagery on the lines of Kellett,* Rylands and Spurgeon : 
the subject is so important that we shall be justified in giving 
an account of the critics who have been responsible for the 


` I Some later work containing extensions and refinements of Spurgeon’s 
or Knight’s ideas has been adversely commented upon, for instance, in 
Oscar James Campbell's “Shakespeare and the ‘New’ Critics,™ included 
in Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies (Washington, 1948). But it is 
of interest that also included in these studies is one by F. R. Johnson, 
“Shakespcearian Imagery and Senecan Imitation," which suggests another 
approach to the imagery than that which is “based upon classifying 
the subjects from which his images are drawn and making biographical 
and psychological inferences from this classification’’ (p. 36). This proves 
the vitality of the modern interest in imagery, fresh ways of studying 
which are constantly being found. ` 
2 “Some Notes on a Feature of Shakspere’s Style," Suggestions. 
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discovery. R. W. Babcock (The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry, 
1931) is generally allowed to have been “‘the first modern 
writer to call attention to Whiter’s work,’** but the claims 
of the great New Variorum edition of H. H, Furness appear 
to have been overlooked. It had given long extracts from 
Whiter for As You Like It and The Tempest, and numerous 
short. extracts for some of the other plays.* Further, 
Babcock had no adequate realization of the significance 
of this eighteenth-century figure, whereas the Variorum 
editor had, though he had failed, as it seems, to make 
Whiter known. J. Isaacs, writing in the Cambridge Companion 
to Shakespeare Studies (1934), referred to the work as 
“neglected” and ‘“‘important’’* ; neglected it still was, 
for the Times Literary Supplement for September 5, 1936, 
which gave the work a splendid introduction to the modern 
world, mentioned Babcock as almost the only man who 
had known its existence, overlooking Isaacs.* Drawing 
attention to this omission in a letter which was published 
in the next issue of the Supplement (September 12, 1936), 
Isaacs pleaded for a modern edition of the work; one 
is being prepared by G. A. Over.® The work is mentioned 
in the volume for Augustans and Romantics ( 1940 ) in the 
Introductions to English Literature, a series edited by Bonamy 
Dobrée.* But F. P. Wilson, in the British Academy 
Lecture for 1941 Shakespeare and the Diction af Common Life, 
is the first critic, after the article in the Times Literary 


1 F. P. Wilson, Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life, p. 30. 

9 As You Like It ( 1890 ), pp- 12-13, 44, 71, 109-110, 150-151 ; The Tempest 
(1892), PpP- 913-214: Twelfth Night (4th edition ), PP- 17, 54-55, 167 ; 
Julius Caesar (2nd ed.) PP- 38, 106; Much Ado About Nothing ( 4th 
edition ), pp- 41, 44. | 

3 ( ““Shakespearian Scholarship,” p. 312 )- E 

4 Reviewing W. H. Clemen, Shakespeares Bilder ( Bonn, 1936 ) in its 
leading article “The Imagery of Shakespeare : Dr. Clemen and Walter 
Whiter.” tr. 

5 Sec Shakespeare Survey, + ( 1951 ), 25. ( These pages op Whiter were 
written in 1957, and published in SO in 1962. I am glad to confirm from 
my recent correspondence with Mr. Over that his edition of Whiters works 
is nearly ready. ) ° r 

6 Vol. III, by H. V. D. Dyson and John Butt ( London, 10 ), p- 220, 
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Supplement, to summarize some of the important conclusions 
of Whiter, and the very first to make use of Whiter’s 
work in his own.* After this, recognition of its importance 
as a pioneer study has become more general. The work 
of the twenties and the thirties on Shakespeare's imagery 
was done without a knowledge of its existence, but the 
English edition of Clemen’s book contains a reference to 
it? ; so do some recent summaries of Shakespearian criticism, 
of which those by Kenneth Muir and M. C. ‘Bradbrook 
in volumes 4 (1951) and 7 ( 1954) of Shakespeare Survey 
can be mentioned. But the work has not still got any- 
thing like the recognition it deserves, and it is not mentioned 
or represented in such a comprehensive history and compila- 
tion as F. E. Halliday’s Shakespeare and His Critics (1949). 

The common reader has at present no opportunities 
whatever for a firsthand acquaintance with Whiter, either 
in a modern edition or in selected extracts in antholo- 
gies of criticism. Further, in spite of a recognition of 
his importance, there is no work which gives an adequate 
account of him. As a full measure of recognition is relevant 
to the objectives of the present work, we shall devote 
more space to him than we have generally been able to 
spare for an individual critic; and these objectives will 
be better attained by allowing him, whenever possible, to 
expound his thesis in his own language, instead of giving 
a summary of it which may err by under-statement or 
over-emphasis. 

He starts with an exposition—as we have seen*—of Locke's 


1 F. P. Wilson, pp. 15-17. 

2 The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery ( London, 1951 ), pp. 13, 74. 

3 Sec supra pp. 72-73. Barbara Hardy (“Walter Whiter and Shakespeare,” 
NQ, Vol. 198 (1953), pp- 50-54), very unjustly, says that “Whiter, like many 
other associationist critics, had no concept of a creative imagination,"’ and 
that he thought that the “images and ideas are always’’ formed by the 
compulsive agsociative powcr. The very title of Whiter’s book indicates 
its restricted claim, “‘An Attempt to Explain Various Passages’’ in 
Shakespeare. He recognized that the associative principle is not ““the active 
power” of the imagination nor “the genius of the poet’’ ( Barbara Hardy 
herself quotes him on this point ) ; recognizing this, he was concerned to 
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doctrine of the association of ideas: that is, the association 
of ideas by chance or by special environal influences, and 
effected without one’s knowledge, these not being ideas 
which have an easily perceived relation between them and 
which conscious reason helps to bring together in one’s 
mind. In the special application of this doctrine to his 
enquiry, he understands the effects of such association as 
follows. It supplies the poet “with words and with ideas,” 
from causes or circumstances “‘unperceived by himself and 
independent of the subject to which they are applied’’—words 
and ideas, therefore, containing “fno intentional allusion to 
the source from whence they are derived,” and having 
“no necessary resemblance in this secondary application to 
that train of ideas, in which they originally existed.” 

Whiter breaks up this thesis into four propositions. 

(1) The first is that “ʻa certain word, expression, sentiment, 
circumstance or metaphor,” which is momentarily introduced 
may “lead the writer to the use” of language “‘appropriate” 
to it, but not strictly appropriate to the thought in 
whose service it is actually “employed” after the originating 
word or sentiment has been forgotten or discarded. 
The investigation of mental processes has an independent 
interest ; but quite apart from this, says Whiter, we have 
here a valuable principle of textual criticism, which can be 
utilized for defending ‘“‘disputed readings which have 
perhaps been too hastily condemned, as quaint, remote, or 
unintelligible.” If the critic could establish that the train 
of thought started by an unobtrusive word or metaphor 
might conduct the playwright (though without his knowledge) 
“to the use of this controverted expression, we should 
certainly have little difficulty in admitting the reading 
to be genuine.” 


show that in ‘‘various’’ instances, not certainly always, and Tr various 
degrees, not certainly exclusively, the associative power manifests itself, 
Clearly, he knew he was studying one property of Shakespeare s mind. 

1 Whiter, op. cit., pp- 68-69. (In quotations from Whiter whieh have 
been run into my text, I have here and there omitted a comma.) 

2 Whiter, pp. 69-70, 
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Whiter’s “first example” is from Timon of Athens. Apeman- 

tus upbraids Timon— 
What ! think’st 

That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 

Will put thy shirt on warm ? will these moist trees, 

That have outliv’d the cagle, page thy heels, 

And skip when thou point’st out? (IV. iii) 
Hanmer had read (in Johnson’s opinion, “very elegantly” ) 
moss’d for Folio moist, Steevens had cited from As You Like 
it, “Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age,” 
besides arguing that there is “less propriety in the epithet— 
moist,” and he had adopted Hanmer’s reading; so had 
Malone ; so have apparently all subsequent editors. But 
Whiter, while conceding that moss'd is “a more elegant 
epithet,” was at some pains to show that moist’ is “not 
altogether destitute of force and propriety” (it certainly 
is not, though it bears the meaning not attributed to it 
by him, but—as F. P. Wilson has explained—the meaning 
‘full of sap’, ‘pithy’).. Admitting then that moist is not 
inappropriate, the important question, as Whiter sees, is to 
determine how the playwright came by it. By a quotation 
from John Florio's Second Frutes, 1591, he establishes beyond 
doubt the fact that “warm and moist were the appropriate 
terms in the days of Shakspeare for what we should now 
call an aird and a damp shirt”; and asks whether the 
reader can “doubt (though he may perhaps smile at the 
association) that the image of the Chamberlain putting the 
shirt on warm impressed the opposite word moist on the 
imagination of the Poet?” The playwright would not 
have used the word, had it not been for an association of 
ideas, of whose effects he was not conscious. 

(2) Whiter’s second proposition is that unconscious 
associations of sound and sense result in unintended and 
unnoticed puns, which become the means of carrying 
forward the thought. The first group of examples relates 
to the curious association of three ideas, ‘dress’, ‘a noisome 


= 
1 Boswell’s Variorum edition, XIII, 385. 
2 Whiter, pp. 81-82, F. P. Wilson, p. 16, 
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plant’, and ‘petition’: an association which constantly 
recurs in Shakespeare’s plays and was brought about by 
the “equivocal” sense of the two words suit and weed. In 
the following passage from As You Like It, 
_ Jaques. *I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke S. Thou shalt have one. 

Jaq. It is my only suit ; 

Provided that you weed your hetter judgments 

Of all opinion that grows rank in them 

That I am wise. (II. vii) 
the mention of the motley coat generates the customary 
train of associations through the fact that the different 
meanings of both suit (petition, dress) and weed (clress, a 
noisome plant) had been present to the poct’s mind. Other 
examples from As You Ltke It and A Lover’s Complaint are 
considered by Whiter, and one from Aing Flenry V. 

Besides, they are our outward consciences 

And preachers to us all ; admonishing 

That we should dress us fairly for our end. 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 

And make a moral of the devil himself. (IV. i) 
Irrespective of whether dress here means “address to prepare, 
or dress to cloath,” the word recalled to the poet’s mind, 
by a transition to which it was used, the other word weed, 
though the imagery in whose service this latter word is 
employed is an altogether different one. Whiter gives 
support to his argument by citing from Coriolanus a passage— 

besides, forget not 

With what contempt he wore the humble weed ; 

How in his suit he scorn’d you ; but your loves, 

Thinking upon his services, took from you 

The apprehension of his present portance, 

Which most gibingly, ungravely, he did fashion 

After the inveterate hate he bears you. (IT. iii) 
in which the nexus becomes stronger by attracting to it 
other images. Services, says he, was suggested by the 
meaning ‘“‘which swit sometimes bears of livery.” To prove 
that this is what actually happened, he recalls that in those 
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days the “retainers of one family were distinguished” by 
their livery “from those of another,” these distinctions being 
“considered as matters of great importance”; so that in 
the writings of Shakespeare as well as those of his conjtem- 
poraries “‘the idea of service is often connected with the badge 
or dress by which it is accompanied.” The progression 
of the thought through weed, suit, services is in the Coriolanus 
passage continued in fasġion ; the association of services and 
Jashion can be paralleled from As You Like It.* 

Other image sequences—this is the right expression for the 
particular phenomenon Whiter is here considering—were 
produced by dear, deer, and chase ; and by sports and brawls, 
in one sense brawl being a dance ‘tin which several persons 
danced together in a ring.’*? A simple sequence can also 
be observed in the following passage from Aing John : 

All preparation for a bloody siege 

And merciless proceeding by these French 

Confronts your city’s eyes, your winking gates ; 

And but for our approach those sleeping stones, 

That as a waist do girdle you about, 

By the compulsion of their ordinance 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited (II. i). 
Whiter asks if it is open to doubt that the image of the 
winking gates, which are the city’s eyes, “impressed” on the 
poet's imagination the cognate ideas sleeping and bed. “The 
metaphor is not continued, though the words belonging 
to it succeed.’’* 

Whiter is specially concerned to have us understand that 
the puns which carry forward the thought and the poetic 
expression are often unintended. He is not interested in the 
conscious pun. His suggestion is that in a good many cases 
critics have attributed to Shakespeare, quite unjustly, an 
intention to quibble, when the playwright was involuntarily 
entangled in associations—often remote—of sound or of 
sense. Perhaps the most striking example of this is the ‘poor 


1 Whiter, pp. 82-89. 
3 Ibid. pp. 90-91. 


2 ibid. pp- 93-97, 102-103, 
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quibble”’—so Warburton had characterized it—in Cassius’s 
words about Caesar. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
= And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake; ’tis true, this god did shake. 

His coward lips did from their colour fly (I. 11). 
Shakespeare says, “the lips fled from their colour” (not “the 
colours fled from his lips’). Warburton had seen here a 
quibbling allusion to a coward flying from his colours ; he had, 
according to Whiter, “discovered the association which had 
escaped the Author,” who indeed intended no quibble, but 
unwittingly used one through an involuntary association of 
colour and colours. ‘This introduced to him the appropriate 
terms of coward and fly...Let me add likewise another 
circumstance, which might operate in suggesting this military 
metaphor—that the cowardice of a soldier is the subject 
of the narrative.’*? Whiter also disputes with Steevens 
that in the passage already quoted from As You Like It 
Shakespeare “meant a quibble” on suit and weed ; and with 
Malone, that one was intended on reasons and raisins in 
Helen’s rebuke, 

No marvel, though you bite so sharp at reasons, 

You are so empty of them. (Troilus and Cressida, II. ii.) 
even admitting that the two words were in Shakespeare’s 
time probably ‘pronounced alike.”* This last suggestion 
is well worth the attention of some modern scholars— 
Helge Kokeritz, for instance, who by studying Elizabethan 
pronunciation has recovered many quibbles which had 
been before concealed from us.* The quibbles are undoubt- 
edly there ; but the question Whiter would have asked is 
if Shakespeare himself was always conscious of them. 

Whiter’s anticipation of Kellett in the second part of 
his thesis has been commented upon by more than one 
critic. It is inevitable, the thesis being the same, that 
some of the examples should occur to both : we can mention 


1 Whiter, pp. 84, 105-107. 2? Ibid. pp. 83, 12. 
3 Shakespeare's Pronunciation (New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1953). Part II 
is on Shakespeare's Homonymic Puns. 
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the association between suit and weed.* Kellett himself 


develops his thesis from a suggestion of Coleridge in Table 


Talk to the effect that Shakespeare’s dramatic style is 
ceaselessly evolving, not following a clearly foreseen pattern 5 
but this, as Kellett himself acknowledges, is a general 
truth, and merely emphasizes that Shakespeare was “a 
great dramatist’? whose dialogue followed ‘“‘the twists and 
turns” of thoughts and embdtions of people in the eactual 
intercourse of life. Coleridge had not seen, says Kellett, 
the “peculiar and extraordinary” mode of this evolution, 
often by means of unconscious puns.” But it is precisely 
here that Whiter has anticipated him. And quite apart 
from the anticipation of the general thesis, an instance 
of an amazing coincidence of purpose occurs when Kellett 
following the actual progress of the thought through a 
maze of unconscious associations shows that in Cassio’s 
celebrated description of Desdemona’s beauty the phrase 
tire the ingener (II. i), which to some had seemed doubtful, 
is the true reading.” 

(3) Whiter’s third proposition is this. Recollection of a 
metaphor or of a circumstance, ‘‘not apparent in the text,” 
will supply the playwright with “language or imagery” 
whose source is, for this reason, concealed from the reader.* 
Being a potent influence on the poet’s mind, a particular 
circumstance may suggest the same imagery on several 
occasions, and as a result, we shall have the same group 
of ideas wrought into the substance of a number of images, 
occurring in different contexts: or, to use the now familiar 
name, an image cluster. It was Whiter who not only 
first noticed this phenomenon, but produced the 
striking example that is yet known of it. He brought 
together four passages in which “fawning obsequiousness” 
is connected with dogs and with melting candy or sweets ; 
and then observed, “The cause of this strange association 
I am unable “to discover ; though the reader must know 
but little of the human mind—of Shakspeare—or even fo 


most 


1 Kellett, Suggestions, pp. 69-70. 2 Ibid. pp. 58, 59. 
3 Ibid. pp. 75-77, + Whiter, p. 70, * 
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the ordinary doctrine of chances, if he imagines that these 
matters were in four passages connected by accident.”’* 
Fortune and Antony part here ; even here 
Do we shake hands. All come to this ? The hearts 
- That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Caesar ; and this pine is bark’d, 
That overtopp’d them all. (Antony and Cleopatra, IV. x) 


No ; let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. (amlet, ILI. ii) 


will these moist trees, 
That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels 
And skip when thou point’st out ! will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste 
To cure the o’er-night’s surfeit ?* (Timon of Athens, 
IV. iii ) 
Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! (I Henry 
IV, L. iii) 
Whiter went further; he produced from The Tempest a 
passage where the same association of ideas can be observed, 
though the metaphor is a very different one. 
Sebastian. But, for your conscience,— 
Antony. Ay, sir ; where lies that ? if it were a kibe, 
"Twould put me to my slipper ; but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom: twenty consciences, 
That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt ere they molest ! ( II. 1) 
Whiter’s suggestion, which it would be difficult to refute, 
is that the word Arle was in this passage called forth by 
the compulsive power of the linked ideas, whose existence 
in Shakespeare's mind at this moment is proved by the 
1 Whiter, pp. 138-140 note. | 
2 As already stated, I have generally used the text of W. J. Craig’s onc- 
volume Oxford Shakespeare. But in this particular passage from Timon of 
Athens I have given, following Whiter, the old reading moist ; the Oxford 
edition reads moss'd after Hanmer, 
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expression candied be they, And melt ere they molest ; so that 
kibe of this passage is the counterpart of page thy heels, and 
spaniel’d me at heels of the other images: the fact that it is 
here introduced in the service of “a very different metaphor,” 
proves only the power of the unconscious association. 

It may be added that Kellett (1923) noticed only two 
of these five passages—those in The Tempest and Antony 
and Cleopatra. Of The Tempest passage again, he had but 
the last three lines in mind, evidently not noticing their 
link with kibe. Rylands (1928) discovered ‘“‘the same train 
of thought,” “exactly the same association,” in four different 
passages : those in Antony and Cleopatra, Hamlet and I Henry IV, 
and one in Julius Caesar. His inference is: “Dogs were 
always present at the Elizabethan table and licked the 
hand of the guests, fawning and begging for the candied 
sweetmeats.”* Caroline Spurgeon (1935) brought together 
five passages. Two of them—once from Julius Caesar ( III. i), 
another from Timon of Athens (IV. iii)—Whiter had not 
noticed ; but, apparently, she had missed not only the 
passage in The Tempest, but the one in Timon of Athens, 
also from IV. iii, which had been pointed out by Whiter.” 
Spurgeon drew the same inference as Rylands about the 
cause of the association: Whiter, more cautious, drew no 
inferences. It may be recalled that while the value of 
Spurgeon’s work on imagery is universally recognized, 
there has been a reaction in recent criticism against her 
preparedness to draw from it hasty conclusions about the 
playwright’s life and temperament. Whiter understood that 
whatever evidence the study of imagery affords, requires to 
be interpreted with caution. 

Whiter’s analysis led him to another image cluster, which 
as far as I am aware, has eluded the attentions of modern 
scholars. In an impressive number of passages* produced 
by him, “the idea of a Lover, as described by his mistress, 


1 Suggestions, pp. 72-73. 
2 Words and Poetry, ed. cit., pp. 176-178. 


3 Spurgeon, Shakespeare's Imagery and What, It Tells Us ( Cambridge, 
1935 ), pp. 196-199. 4 Whiter, pp. 107-115. 
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or as represented with respect to her, is associated either by 
metaphor, or comparison with a book and the binding of it. 
This is certainly not merely accidental ; though I know not 
by what intermediate idea so strange a combination has 
been formed.” One passage is from Romeo and Juliet, where 
Juliet asks about Romeo on hearing of Tybalt’s death : 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? (III. i) 
One, among many others, is from The Winter's Tale : 
How would he look, to see his work, so noble, 
Vilely bound up? (IV. iii) 
Spurgeon’s statistical statement of the images in Romeo and 
Juliet includes the one referred to above,* and she must 
have also come upon the images in the other plays ; but 
she failed to notice the existence of the association.“ 

(4) Whiter’s fourth proposition does not appear to us 
to differ from his third except in this, that though the cause 
of the unconscious association is not apparent in the text, 
it can be guessed by directing our attention to the poet's 
environment. Commentators, says he, have laboured to 
elucidate the intentional, “though sometimes perhaps 
obscure,” allusions in the plays to the poet’s age, but “have 
not marked those indirect and tacit references” where no 
allusion was intended ; or rather they have not followed 
the trains of thought produced by circumstances of whose 
effect on his mind the poet was not aware. To this task, 
if undertaken, the critic must bring an extensive knowledge 
of the age in all its aspects. But the work is rewarding, 
for it discloses how ideas, “not necessarily connected with 
each other,” were brought together in a number of passages 
from the poet’s habit of associating them. For instance, 


I Spurgeon, p. 366- 

2 This ‘image cluster’ had eluded the attentions of those modern 
scholars who had no knowledge of Whiter’s work. Writing after Whiter’s 
work had become known and acknowlcdging his precedence, Edward A. 
Armstrong drew attention to it in his book Shakespeare's Imagination < A 
Study of the Psychology of Association and Inspiration (London, 1916), 
pp. 157-159. 
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a good deal of Shakespeare’s imagery could be referred to 
two circumstances “eminently distinguishing” that age : 
“the universal custom” of “covering the walls of their 
chambers with arras or tapestry hangings, which represented 
the celebrated stories of ancient or modern times” ; and 
“the frequent exhibition of masques, pageants and pro- 
cessions.”* Inthe Notes on As You Like Jt Whiter considers 
the former ;* but it is while considering the stage and the 
masque as sources for Shakespeare’s imagery that he is 
most convincing, and, in places, actually ahead of modern 
research. 
He starts with the famous lines in Lady Macbeth’s invoca- 
tion of the ‘murdering ministers’ : 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, ‘Hold ! hold ! (I.v) 
Utilizing certain suggestions made by Steevens and Malone 
in their explanation of the imagery, Whiter recalls that 
“the peculiar and appropriate dress of Tragedy personified 
is a Pall with a Knife” (knife having been shown by Malone 
to have been an old synonym of dagger), Malone had also 
with some warmth defended the reading blanket against those 
who thought it rouses trivial associations, suggesting that the 
image may have been introduced in the poet’s mind by 
“the coarse woollen curtain” of his theatre. Whiter carries the 
analysis a step farther and says that “‘all the images” of this 
passage were supplied to Shakespeare by the stage. Besides 
making explicit the reference to ‘Tragedy, Whiter observes 
(acknowledging a debt to Malone’s Historical Account of the 
English Stage for this information) that the “covering” or 
roof of the Elizabethan stage was referred to as the Heavens. 
When tragedies were performed, the stage was hung 
with black; though Malone himself seems inclined to think 
that “this hanging was no more than one piece of black 
1 Whiter, pp. 71-72, 77-78. | 
2 Ibid. pp. 31-50 (Part I : Notes on As You Like It). 
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baize placed at the back of the Stage, in the room of the 
tapestry, which was the common decoration when Comedies 
were acted.” But Whiter, from a close analysis of the 
imagery of the plays of Shakespeare and his contemporaries, 
was led to believe that the stage set for a tragedy had the 
Heavens or roof also draped in black, to convey “to the 
audience the idea of a dark and gloomy Night in which 
every luminary was hidden from the view.” 

He asks if this conjecture does not appear to receive 
support from two of the passages quoted by Malone to 
describe the staging of tragedies. 

The Stage of Heaven is hung with solemn black 
A time best fitted to act Tragedies. 
(Marston's Jnsatiate Countess) 
Hung be the Heavens with black, yield day to night ! 
(I Henry VI) 
Set beside these, are the following lines from The Rape of 
Lucrece : 
O comfort-killing Night, image of hell ! 
Dim register and notary of shame ! 
Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ! 
Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 
Blind muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 
Grim cave of death ! whispering conspirator 
With close-tongu’d treason and the ravisher l 
(ll. 764-770) 
Whiter points out that “the black stage for Tragedies is the 
dismal night of Lucretia’s calamity,’ and further that the 
picture is completed by supplying night with “subjects” and 
“personages” appropriate to “Tragic representation”: “Death 
and Treason—the Conspirator and the Ravisher.”’ Also, 
the common stage derivation of the imagery has produced 
in the two passages from Macheth and The Rape of Lucrece 
a remarkable conjunction between the hell and night—an 
observation whose point is made clear by Whiter later. 
In the meantime, he produces three instances, one from 


1 Whiter, pp. 154-157. Malone is quoted by Whiter, pp- 154, 157. 
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Comedy of Errors (1.i), one from 2 Henry IV (IV.i), and one 
from Macbeth (Il.iv), where, as in the passages already 
considered, “the obscurity of the Heavens and the gloom of Night 
are connected with the Stage and with the terms belongipg 
to it; and adds that this unusual association im a large 
number of passages could have been brought about only 
by a “circumstance” that operated powerfully on the poet’s 
mind. His “‘hypothesis’’—to restate it—is that “‘at the acting 
of Tragedies the Heavens of the Theatre were hung with 
black.*** 
Percy Simpson, in an account of “Actors and Acting” 
contributed by him to Shakespeares England (1916),—at a 
time when Whiter’s work was not known—spoke of the 
tragic stage being draped in black (and in roofed buildings 
possibly “darkened for night effects’). He cited the 
following passage from Dekker’s The Seven deadlie Sinns of 
London (1606) : 

“All the Citty lookt like a private Play-house, when the 

windowes are clapt downe, as if some Nocturnal or 

dismall Tragedy were presently to be acted before all 

the Trades-men.”’ 
It is of interest that he also connected this circumstance 
with the imagery of two of the passages considered by 
Whiter, those from J Henry VI and Rape of Lucrece.* | 

In his Book The Globe Restored : a Study of the Elizabethan 
Theatre, C. Walter Hodges says that there is an opinion 
that “some black draperies were used behind or over the 
stage,” and, though his own opinion of what the actual 
practice was is different, adds that “this may also have been 
done,” Among the passages cited by Hodges in this 
connection is the one in “Sidney’s Arcadia, describing the 
clouds coming over the sun, which ‘blackened over all the 
face of heaven; preparing (as it were) a mournful stage 
for a Tragedie to be played on.’ “S 

It is not Whiter’s hypothesis which interests us here. ‘The 

1 Whiter, pp. 158-162. 


2 Shakespeare's England (Oxford, 1916), II, 280. 
3 (London, 1953), p. 47. 
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interest of part of his work on imagery is precisely this, that 
he set himself to study the effects of the stage on a “mind” 
which was “ever occupied...with the affairs of the 
Theatre.” * On the basis of this study he advanced a hypo- 
thesis ; that ethe hypothesis has been put forward in our 
time in work on the Elizabethan theatre is convincing proof 
of the objectivity of the study. 

Whiter has also the further suggestign that the association 
of night with the tragic stage attracts such thoughts and 
sentiments as can readily occur under the influence of this 
association, though they have “no necessary connection 
with the spirit and purpose” of the particular passage where 
they actually turn up. He shows that the train of ideas 
in the speech of Ross, that alludes to the night of Duncan's 
murder 

Ah ! good father, 
Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s act, 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock ‘tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp. 
Is't night’s predominance, or the day’s shame, 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 
When living light should kiss it ? (IT, iv) 
had already appeared in The Rape of Lucrece (lines 764-805). 

Steevens had noted that Lady Macbeth’s thought “Nor 
heaven peep through the blanket of the dark” is paralleled 
in a line of Drayton ( Poly-Olbion) : “Thick vapours, that like 
rugs still hang the troubled air.” But he had not suspected 
a common origin. Giving the passage where the line occurs, 
Whiter shows that it reproduces the complete train of 
associations : the image of hell—fogs—mists—damps, which 
in The Rape of Lucrece and the speech of Ross are ‘‘connected 
with the subject of Theatrical exhibition.” Realizing that 
every thesis is under a cloud of suspicion that the evidence 
has been “cautiously’”’ selected, Whiter observes that he 
has taken many of his examples from passages whieh have 
been noticed as parallels by commentators (though without 
an awareness of their exact significance or origin). He 


1 Whiter, p. 184. 
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then gives several passages from his own reading, of which 
three are : 
My purest thoughts work in a pitchy vale, 
Which are as different as heaven and Hell ; 
One peers for day, the other gapes for Night. 
That yawning beldam with her jetty skin, 
‘Tis she I hug as mine effeminate bride, 
For such complexions best appease my pride. 
(First Part of Jeronimo) 
Night hath been too brief. 
Beshrew the witch ! with venomous wights she stays 
As tediously as hell, but flies the grasps of love 
With wings more momentary-swift than thought. 
(Troilus and Cressida, IV. ii) 
He told me that his horrid 7 ragedy 
i Was acted over every night in Hell. 


ss. z. 


PIL trace th’infernal Theatre and view 

Those squalid actors, and the tragic pomp 

Of Hell and Night. (The Antiquary) 
In regard to the first two passages, Whiter suggests (and 
he confirms the point by a quotation from King Henry V) 
that Night “was sometimes personified and represented 
on the Stage? as “above described—a foul witch and a 
beldam with a jetty skin.” The conjunction of Hell and Night 
in the two passages acquires significance, because the 
imagery is “certainly derived from scenical representations.” 
In the passage from the Antiquary, Tragedy, Night, and 
Hell are “most pointedly united.” Even ignoring many 
other passages, these three can be taken with the lines in 
Lady Macbeth’s speech, the group of stanzas in The Rape 
of Lucrece and the verses of Drayton. “It is not,” Whiter 
explains, “the simple association between Hell and Night 
which excites my surprise...the extra-ordinary part is, that 
Hell an& Night are united with the concerns of the Theatre... 
I will demand only that six such examples shall be produced 
from any ancient classical author or modern English one ; 
in which Tartarus, or Hell, and the T heatre are thus united, 
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When this shall be done, I will then own that such a combi- 
nation might be the effect of unmeaning accident and not 
the suggestion of an associating principle.” His conclusion 
is: “ds a part of the roof was denominated the Heavens, so 


a portion likewise of the lower part of the stage was 


distinguished by the name of Hell.”** 

Realizing that he lays himself open to “the charge of 
hypotheticaP refinement” by drawing this important 
conclusion from an analysis of the imagery, he produces 
‘external’ evidence and puts the point beyond doubt. This 
includes an extract from Sidney’s Apology for Poetry and two 
from sixteenth-century theatrical records. Besides that 
imitations of hell-mouth, sometimes with “smoke and vapours 
issuing from its jaws, were frequently attempted on the stage, 
there is in the Prologue to Chapman’s All Fools (1605) clear 
evidence of the use of the name Hell fora portion of the lower 
stage, parallel to the use of the term Heavens for the roof.* 

The important fact to which Whiter was led by studying 
the effects of unconscious association on Shakespeare's 
imagery had to be rediscovered in our time by students of 
the Elizabethan theatre. (There are perhaps few comparable 
instances of the vindication of a critital conclusion by the 


independent labours of scholars who did not primarily 


concern themselves with literature. This shows the soundness 
of the critical principle which led to this conclusion.) ‘The 
space under the stage was known as hell, and we cannot 
refrain from quoting with Chambers the amusing passage in 
Dekker’s News from Hell (1606): “ ‘Mary the question is, in 
which of the Play-houses he [the Devil] would have performed 
his prize...Hell being under euerie one of their Stages, the 
Players (if they had owed him a spight) might with a false 


i Whiter, pp. 167-178. Text of quotations from Jeronimo and Anliquary 
as given by Whiter. 
2 Whiter, pp. 179-183. The lines from the Prologue cited are" 
‘The fortune of a stage (like Fortune's self) 
Amazcth greatest judgments ; and none knows 
The hidden causes of those strange effects, 
That rise from this hell, or fall from this heaven,’ 
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Trappe doore haue slipt him downe, and there kept him, as 
a laughing stocke to al their yawning spectators.’ ™=* C. W. 
Hodges (p. 32), in explaining some lines from Webster’s T he 
White Devil, can say, “The words Heaven and Hen had 
their familiar theatrical connotation” ; but in the state of 
the imperfect knowledge of the Elizabethan stage which 
obtained early in this century this connotation of the two 
words in the Prologue fo All Fools had escaped the attention 
of Professor T. M. Parrott. Whiter’s discussion of imagery 
gains in significance when set beside the following passage 
in Ronald Watkins’ On Producing Shakespeare: “The Platform 
itself is a vast area and dominates the playhouse. Standing 
between the Heavens above and Hell beneath, it is indeed 
a model of the whole world, the great Globe itself, and 
it is not surprising that Shakespeare was so fond of pointing 
the likeness in his familiar metaphor. If to him all the 
world’s a stage, a stage where every man must play a 
part, the poet finds it no less easy to think of his stage 
and his theatre as all the world.” What is surprising is 
that the study of imagery should have led Whiter to the 
discovery of a fact about the theatre, to which attention 
had not been specifically drawn by any cighteenth-century 
scholar. Present-day criticism sets much store by an object- 
ive mind, which correctly explains an author instead of 
reading itself in him or giving fanciful interpretations which 
stray from the truth through inadequate or imperfect 
consideration of relevant matters. Imagery is a tricky 
subject ; it gives many opportunities for unhelpful theoretical 
refinements ; but Whiter kept clear of the temptation by 
resolutely relating his study to “an acknowledged principle” 
of the mind—the principle of association—and to objective 
realities, the theatre. 

The pageant and the court masque as sources of the 
imagery, had received some attention before Whiter. But 
nothing had been achieved beyond pointing out scattered 
phrares or verses which owe their imagery to this source ; 

l The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), IT, 5268, 

2 London, 1950, p. 24. e 
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whereas Whiter, studying the effects of unconscious associa- 
tion, was able to show how in whole passages the thought 
is bound together by the imagery, and even to detect its 
presence in words which had not been suspected to have 
any metafphorical content or had appeared unintelligible 
and corrupt. After his analysis of three passages of glorious 
poetry, J dream’d there was an emperor Antony.,., and Sometimes 
we see a.cloud...( in Antony and Cleopatra ), and Our revels 
now are ended..., we cannot read them without feeling that 
we have understood them imperfectly without his aid.* 
“Qur Commentators,” says Whiter, “have justly observed 
that the famous passage in the Tempest may receive some 
illustration from the Pageant; and we may add, that as 
the reflections ( which it contains ) were made at the close 
of an exhibition of this nature, it is but reasonable to 
suppose that the imagery would be strongly impregnated 
with the same ideas, by which these reflections were 
originally suggested.... 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. (IV.i ) 
Mr. Malone is inclined to Sir Thomas Hanmer’s emendation, 
who for rack reads track; because ‘rack is generally used 
by our ancient writers for a body of clouds sailing along ; 
or rather for the course of the clouds when in motion.’ So 
in Antony and Cleopatra ‘the rack dislimns ;' whereas ( as 
he thinks ) it ought to signify here a single small fleeting 
cloud, of which sense no instance has been produced. Our 
Commentators have not been aware that the RAGK dislimns 
refers to the Pageant ; and, therefore, they have not seen, 
Ist, that the word rAck is the true reading in the passage 


1 Whiter, pp. 189,198, 
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of the Tempest; and 2ndly, That it appears to have a 
peculiar reference to the subject of the Pageant. To remove, 
however, all our doubts on this occasion, Iet us mark the 
following quotation from Jonson’s Hymenat, or the Solemnities 
of Masque and Barriers at a Marriage ; ‘Here the upper part 
of the scene, which was all of clouds, and made artificially 
to swell and ride like the rack, began to open, and the 
air clearing, in the top thereof was discovered Jugo sitting 
in a throne, supported by two beautiful peacocks. Above 
her the region of fire, with a continual motion was seen to 
whirl circularly, and Jupiter standing in the top ( figuring 
the Heaven ) brandishing his thunder. Beneath her the 
rainbow Iris, and, on the two sides eight ladies, attired 
richly, and alike, in the most celestial colours, who represent- 
ed her powers, as she is the Governess of Marriage. If 
the reader should be pleased by an example, which even in 
the unessential parts is completely similar, this surely will 
be found to gratify his curiosity ; as the word in question is 
here introduced on the very subject and with the same 
personages annexed to it which constitute the insubstantial 
pageant exhibited by Prospero. We have in both cases 
the Hymeneal Masque,» with Juno and Iris among the 
characters of the Spectacle. 

“Having thus established the truth of the reading beyond 
all possibility of doubt, we have now to enquire how the 
obvious spirit of the passage can be reconciled with the 
text ; as every one agrees that leave not a rack behind, must 
signify, that not a vestige—not the smallest part of the 
whole shall be left behind; but the difficulty consists in 
discovering how the word Rack is introduced on this 
occasion bearing such a sense. Let the reader, therefore, 
be informed that the Poet, occupied as his mind now is 
with a peculiar train of ideas and imagery, does not 
affix to the word rack its general and abstracted sense, 
but applies it to ‘a body of clouds in motion,’ —when consider’d 
at a coystituent part in the machinery of a PAGEANT. In 
exhibiting therefore the ruins of a fabric, in which the 
solidity of the globe itself, and such mighty edifices as 
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towers, temples, and palaces were dissolved, what could 
possibly appear more inconsiderable and evanescent than 
that part of the spectacle, which represented the light 
and flimsy texture of the passing clouds? Mark then, 
‘says Prospero, the little pageant that has just passed before 
your eyes, and is now vanished into air. It is thus that 
the great Pageant of the world shall itself finally be no 
more :—not even the minutest portiog of this vast machinery 
shall escape the general destruction—not a RACcK—not an 
atom shall remain.’’* 

This brilliant demonstration of the continuity of the 
masque imagery in the word rack establishes it as the true 
reading, while enhancing at the same time our understanding 
of the playwright’s mental processes in this moment 
of quickened creativity. Whiter suggests also that the 
Elizabethan pageants with their elaborate representations of 
Hell and its punishments, may have reinforced the effect on 
the mind of the crude imitations of them attempted on the 
stage. “We may well conceive that scenery of this kind, 
frequently passing before the eyes, would operate with 
considerable force on the powers of the imagination,” and 
“eyen the humble imitation of the same objects on the 
Stage would serve to recall the impression.”"* In a different 
connection, he shows that in the difficult lines which open 
the play Aing Henry V the thought and the imagery must have 
been suggested to Shakespeare’s mind “by the objects of the 
Stage, when compared with the splendors” of the court 
masque.” 

To consider one more link of modern criticism with Whiter : 
F. P. Wilson Has drawn attention to a passage in which this 
eighteenth-century critic hinted at the presence in Shakespeare 
of recurent imagery. ‘“‘There is scarcely a play of our 
Author, where we do not find some favourite vein of 
metaphor or allusion by which it is  distinguished."’* 


1 Whiter, pp. 195-198.. 2 Ibid. pp. 207.208. 
3 Ibid. pp. 202-203, 162-164. “ ae 
4 Quoted by F. P, Wilson, Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life, 
pP. 29. 3 
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However, being concerned with illustrating the principle 
of unconscious association, Whiter did not pursue this other 
idea which he came upon. It lay buried in his work, and 
was not noticed before modern criticism had been, indepen- 
dently, led to it. n 

Romantic criticism showed no interest in Whiter, and after 
a few derisive references, his work was allowed to be 
forgotten. Ignored too, was Maurice Morgann’s essay on 
Falstaff, in which and in Whiter’s Commentar a lively 
interest in the behaviour of the unconscious mind, first 
injected then into English criticism to be permanently 
absorbed into it (Morgann’s hope was that when a “new 
Stagyrite will arise” the criticism of Shakespeare “will enter 
into the inward soul of his compositions”), was joined to 
elements with which romantic criticism was not in sympathy. 

One complimentary reference, before Furness (the New 
Variorum editor), to Whiter’s work on imagery came soon 
after the work had been published ; I have not found a 
second.2. Commenting on the following passage in The 


L Wilson, p. 30. 


2 The neglect of Whiter’s work on imagery is the more curious, 
because his commentary on ds You Like It which forms the first part of his 
book—the second part dealing specifically with imagery—was known to 
and utilized by the nineteenth-century editors of Shakespeare. In his 
Notes on various passages in As You Like It, Whiter generally defended the 
Folio readings against the emendations that had been suggested; I have 
found references to these Notes in Singer, Knight, Collier, Dyce, White, 
and Wright. (See, for instance : W. A. Wright, ed. As You Like ft (1872), 
pp. 98, 106, 129; R. G. White, The Works of William Shakespeare (1866), IV, 
368, 369, 373-374, Reverend Alexander Dyce, The Works of William 
Shakespeare, 2nd edition, Ill, 84, 89; Charles Knight, The Standard Edition 
of the Pictoria’ Shakespeare (edition of 1846), II, 221-222, 222, 224, 227, 234 ; 
S. W. Singer, The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare, 2nd edition, ITT, 
42, 57 ; J. Payne Collier, The Works of William Shakespeare, TII (London, 
1842), 33, 50, but not his Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's 
Plays (2nd edition, 1853). Collier's note (Works, ITI, 30) on Theobald’s 
emendation, of Folio ‘merry’ to ‘weary’ in Rosalind’s “O Iupiter, how 
merry are my spirits 2?” (II. iv) does not mention Whiter, but clearly 
points to Whiter’s comment on this emendation. In view of the gencral 
acquaintance with the first part of Whiter’s book, the complete reticence 
about its second part which was on imagery can be explained only on the 
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Tempest, 

Gonzalo. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as the first day 

I wore it? I mean, in a sort. 

Antonio. That sort was well fish’d for. (IT. i) 
Chas. *Dirrill said in 1797: “This is an example of Mr. 
Whiter’s doctrine of association. Any person who has ever 
observed the fishermen drawing their nets will readily see 
that the words ‘sort’ and ‘fresh’ in Gonzalo’s speech convey d 
the idea to Shakespeare of making Antonio say ‘well fish’d 
for? When the net is drawn, the fish are always, what they 
term, sorted ; some are thrown back again into the water, and 
others are carried sorted to market.”"* 


English criticism before 1750 had showrr only a general 
interest in imagery. This interest 1s illustrated in Dryden’s 
famous encomium on Shakespeare : “All the images of Nature 
were still present to him, and he drew them, not laboriously, 
but luckily ; when he describes any thing, you more than see 
it, you feel it too.”* It is true that he here speaks of 
images not just in the sense of comparisons or illustrations, 
though we think this sense is not excluded. The Elizabethan 
critics had restricted themselves to a consideration of imagery 
in prose and poetry; the later critics had attended also to 
its use in drama, and Dryden, Rowe and Pope in Shakes- 
pearian drama. But they all had failed to rise above 
considerations of a very general nature. 

By a specialized interest in imagery we mean a systematic 
consideration of it in relation to the general poetic meaning 
or purpose, or in relation to the poetic mind which conceived 


assumption that the nineteenth century was not interested in the subject, 
One nineteenth-century editor (Knight), in discussing a passage in As You 
ks of Whiter's theory of association of ideas (II, 242), but 


Like It, once spea 
he is interested, there too, not in the theory but in Whiter’s note, in the 


first part of the book, on the passage in As You Like lt. œ 
1 Cited in the New Variorum edition of The Tempest (1892), p. 100. 


Furness says that Chas. Dirrill is *‘the assumed name, accomling tasRohn, 


of Richard Sill” (p. 279 ). 
2 An Essay of Dramatic Poesy ( Ker, I, 79-80 ). 
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it: a consideration of its origin, function and content. 
There had been little of it in the criticism of drama before 
Whiter, though the criticism of poetry (to which we can 
turn for a moment ) had not been altogether devoid of it. 
But it had appeared there after 1750. Joseph Warton had 
taken from Theocritus’s eleventh Idyll the address of the 
Cyclops to Galatea, and had-set it beside the similar address 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses xiii,» 789-797 ; and he had drawn 
the interesting conclusion that whereas the images in the 
former have relation to the speaker’s personality, and environ- 
ment, those in the latter have no such personal significance, 
the set poetical phrases accumulating without making any 
impression on the reader.* Bishop Lowth had taken a lively 
interest in the imagery of Hebrew poetry. Emphasizing that 
images are taken from “objects with which both the writers 
and the persons they address are well acquainted,” he had 
declared that we must read this poetry as the Hebrews would 
have read it—‘see all things with their eyes, estimate all 
things by their opinions.”*? He had in this connection given 
a detailed analysis of the subject-matter of the images, and 
considered separately in four lectures their relation to Hebrew 
life, religion, sacred history,and the face of nature ; he had 
as a result of this not only elucidated the significances of 
particular images, but arrived at valuable general principles. 


1 Warton, Essay on Pope, ed. cit I, 139-140. Warton gives the passages 
in original : we give them here in translation. “O milk-white Galatea, why 
cast off him that loves thee ? More white than is pressed milk to look upon, 
more delicate than the lamb art thou, than the young calf wantoner, more 
sleek than the unripened grape !"" ( Idyll XI. Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, 
rendered into English prose by A. Lang, London, 1901, p. 60.) On the 
other hand, Ovid : “O Galatea, whiter than snowy privet-leaves, more 
blooming than the meadows, surpassing the alder in your tall slenderness, 
more sparkling than crystal, more frolicsome than a tender kid, smoother 
than shells worn by the lapping waves, more welcome than the winter’s 
sun and summer's shade, more goodly than orchard-fruit, fairer than the 
tall plane-tree, mere shining-clear than ice, sweeter than ripened grapes, 
softer than swan's down and curdled milk, and, if only you would not flee 
from-s2t, more beauteous than a well-watered garden.”" ( Metamorphoses, tr. 
F. J. Miller, 2 vols., The Locb Classical Library, London, 1916, IT, 285.) 

2 Lowth, pp. 55, 56 
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The ‘clear and luminous’ quality of Hebrew poetry, he 
had observed, is to a great extent due to the fact that its 
imagery was drawn from “familiar or well-known objects” 
and further that it made “a much more constant use of the 
same tmagery’’ than poets “are accustomed to.” Whiter’s 
and Lowth’s elucidation of significances is a form of critical 
activity to which the scholarly genius of the age would 
lead them. In vain we shall search romantic criticism for 
a parallel. Coleridge’s interest in imagery is philosophical ; 
rarely is he concerned with images, and when he is, as 
in Lectures on Shakespeare, his observations are discursive, 
sometimes digressive, as also are Hazlitt’s in Lectures on the 
English Poets or Lamb’s in Specimens. ‘They excel in the poetic 
perception of the quality of a body of imagery,* but their 
interest is both general and casual. This is to be expected, 
for one does not arrive at a proposition like Whiter’s 
without a patient investigation of various matters, and the 
relevance and usefulness of such investigation romantic 
criticism did not generally admit. It requires more than 
a fine critical sensibility to study imagery in the light of 
Lowth’s observation : “it cannot otherwise happen but that, 
through diversity of situation, sgme [ images ] will be more 
familiar [ that is, immediately comprehensible to everybody J, 
some almost peculiar to certain nations; and even those 
which seem most general, will always have some latent 


1 Lowth, p. 61. Hugh Blair’s discussion (1763) of the imagery of the 
Ossian poems makes it seem probable that he had read and was influenced 
by Lowth’s work. He compared the imagery of Ossian, the Homeric epics 
and Hebrew poetry, keeping in cach case the “soil and climate” and the 
life of the people in mind; he also touched on such points, in regard to 
Ossian, as the sameness of the imagery and its curiously narrow range. ( 4 
Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, ed. cit pp. 114-118, 126.) 

9 For instance, Lamb's oft-quoted comparison of Beaumont and 
Fletcher with Shakespeare : “His [ Fletcher’s ] ideas moved slow; his 
versification, though sweet, is tedious ; it stops every moment ; he lays line 
upon line, making up one after the other, adding image to image so 
deliberately that we see where they join : Shakespeare mingles everything, 
he runs line into line, embarrasses sentences and metaphots ; bekeare one 
idea has burst its shell, another is hatched and clamorous for disclosure.” 
( Specimens, cd, çit- p. 326. ) 


and with their 

native soil.”’* And Eowth ae eine to his inde his formidable 
3 = classical and Hebrew scholarship ; ; what can be achieved by 
scholarship in the study of imagery has been illustrated in. 
our own age by pecan Tuve’s work, Elizabethan and 
Metaphysical Imagery.” 

In Robert Wood’s An Essay on the Original Genius and 
Writings of Homer (1769), there are interesting anticipations 
of the view now associated with Spurgeon, but perhaps 
overstated by her—the view that a study of the subject 
matter of the images may unexpectedly reveal to us the 
poct’s own person, which is most of the time hidden behind 
his characters or narrative. The subjective content of 
imagery was examined by Spurgeon in relation to Shakes- 
pearian drama. After her, the analysis has been extended to 
| fiction ;* for in all art which (in varying degrees) is 
a. impersonal—drama, fiction, epic poetry—the point of view 
tý which finds in images the artist himself, or the artist’s concep- 

= tion of his own subject, has particular interest. In looking 
for corroboration from the poetry of the ancient popular 
belief that Homer was ‘fan Ionian or Aeolian,’’* Wood 
suggests that we should consider his similes, for here “we 
may expect the most satisfactory evidence that an enquiry 
of this obscure nature will admit. Similes are “natural and 
E unguarded appeals of original genius to the obvious and 
familiar occurrences of common life” ; therefore, those of 
x Homer may throw light not only on the “custom, manners, 
and arts of remote antiquity” but, in certain instances, on 
the poet’s personal situation." The adjective “unguarded” 
is significant. It is there that Wood anticipates the point 
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1 Lowth, pp. 67-68. 2 Chicago, 1947. 

3 Barbara Hardy's cssays, “Imagery in George Eliot's Last Novels," 
MLR, L (January 1955), 6-14, and “The Moment of Disenchantment in 
George Eliots Novecls,’’ RES, New Series, V (July 1954), 256-264, are 
two good exampler. 

4 Wood, An Essay on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer (London, 

za editiem_of 1775), p. 7. In quotations from Wood run into my text, I 

have here and there omitted a comma. 

5 Wood, pp. 17-18. 
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that a poet may sometimes unwittingly give himself away,— 
that is, betray himself in a personal detail when he thinks 
that he is disinterestedly absorbed in the concerns of his 
chaxacters. We should consider at least one of the instances 
given by Wood ; this is the passage in the ninth Book of the 
Iliad, comparing the bewilderment and irresolution of the 


Greeks to an agitated sea. 


“Like as two winds stir up the main, the home of fishes, 
even the north wind and the west wind that blow from 
Thrace, coming suddenly ; and the dark billow straight- 
way lifteth up its crest and casteth much tangle out 
along the sea ; even so was the Achaians’ spirit troubled 
in their breast.’’* 
Wood himself, as he tells us, “had more than once an 
opportunity of observing from the coast of Ionia the truth 
of this picture in every circumstance.” While the require- 
ments of the poetic sense are completely met by it, it still 
seems probable that in this particular instance the poet's 
“imagination suggested to him a storm, which he had seen.” 
It recalled “‘faithfully’’ (though perhaps “inadvertently’’) 
the images that “a particular striking appearance of Nature 
had strongly impressed” upon it in thg poct’s youth, “retain- 
ing the same local associations” on account of the tendency 
of the mind to preserve without loss its “first warm concep- 
tion” of a phenomenon. Wood restates this point, before 
he considers several other similes. A poetic sense of nature 
“cannot easily divest itself of the precise order and arrange- 
ment of objects, with which it has at any time connected 
the idea of beauty ; and this may account for that Ionian 
point of view, to which Homer’s scenery is so much 
adapted.’”” 
An interesting distinction was made by Pope in a short 
essay “Observations on Homer’s Battles,’’* prefixed to the 


| The Iliad of Homer, tr. A. Lang, W. Leaf and E. Myers, 1882 (Globe 
edition, rept. 1922), p. 161. Wood gives the passage in Pope's translation. 

2 Wood, pp. 19-21. - 

3 The Iliad of Homer, Translated by Alexander Pope, ed. Rev. J. S. Watson 
(London, 1881), PP- 80-82. 
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fifth Book of his translation of the Jliad. In description 
Homer “‘copied the manners and customs of the age he wrote 

of, rather than of that he lived in” ; on the other hand, in a 
simile (the italics are Pope's) he is found to draw upon 
the life of his own times. M. L. Clarke, referring to Finsler, 
says that “Pope seems to have been the first to make this 
important observation.”** But Pope only noted the fact; 
also, he noted this fact because in the passage in question he 
was thinking of the poet’s “decorum” in correctly describing 
the life of a past age, not because he considered that the 
intrusion of elements from the poets own environment 
in his similes has psychological or other interest. It is not 
that aspect of the matter that presented itself to Pope's 
mind, when he made the important distinction. As a critic, 
how inferior was Wood to Pope? Yet the former made the 
discovery which had eluded Pope though he had come so 
close to it ; this is because in the second half of the century 
criticism acquired a direction, by following which one was, 
so to say, apt to make such discoveries.” 


But English dramatic criticism had not shown before Whiter 
any interest in the origin and content of imagery—a few 
explanatory notes of Steevens and Malone excepted. 





1 Greek Studies in England, 1700-1830 (Cambridge,1945), p- 127. 

2 Another matter (not connected with imagery) in which Wood's 
criticism of Homer stands in an interesting relation to Pope’s may here 
be mentioned. Wood, in a chapter sct apart for the study of Homer’s 
Religion and Mythology, suggested that it would be “unreasonable to 
think” that Homer had a “‘share’’ in “dressing up and modelling the 
fables of the Heathen gods" and giving them a poctical turn, The 
poct was merely accepting “vulgar traditional superstitions,’ in this 
respect doing just what Shakespeare did. Pope, on the other hand, 
thought that Homer used Greek mythology as a poctical embellishment, 
just as Pope himsclf or other modern European writers did: it “never 
occurred, apparently, to the writers of the time,” says Sir Leslic Stephen, 
“that the old gods could ever have been the objects of a genuine and 
—wPpontancous belicf."" (Pope, Preface to the Translation of the liad, 
Durham, p. 328; Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century, II, 356-357. Wood, pp. 128-129.) 
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Whiter’s work came at the end of an era which had produced 
the great editions of Johnson, Capell, Steevens and Malone 
(with the researches of the latter into the playwright’s life, 
the chronology of his plays and the English stage), Capell’s 
Notes and Various Readings to Shakespeare, Steevens’ quarto 
reprints, and Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare. 
Whiter’s novel interest in certain aspects of Shakespeare’s 
style may be accounted for in various ways; we prefer 
to think that the desire to explore other ways of approach to 
the plays after decades of intensive work on the text, the 
theatre and the contemporary setting had something to 
do with it. We have found something like this happening 
in the Shakespeare criticism of the present age. The point 
should not be laboured, as it is only too easy to overstate 
it. But the twentieth century has produced a type of critical 
mind (which we have elsewhere characterized as we under- 
stand it); this type of mind chooses its own tools, lays 
aside some when it thinks that it has used them long enough 
and tries others—turns from studies of social and stage 
history to those of language and style; but in whatever 
it does, it preserves its distinctive character. We have 
argued that the later eighteenth century produced the 
same type of critical mind, and that its tools were the same, 
though not perfected by use as ours are. Does it not scem 
likely that as the century’s work in Shakespeare criticism 
progressed it was led to experiment with other tools from the 
same inclinations as our age, also like ours without losing 
its character ? 


V 


To return now to one matter. Where the primary 
insistence ðf Aristotelian and neo-Aristotelian theory has 
been on “fable?” or plot, the Shakespeare critics of the 
romantic period delighted in giving appreciatiye descriptions 
of the characters. The shift in interest from plot to 
character is a major fact in the evolution of Shakespearzan 
criticism from Rymer, completely representative of the 
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neo-classicists, to Hazlitt. That the romantics were 
conscious of the originality of their approach is evident from 
Hazlitt’s Preface to Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, where 
he mentions the two Englishmen who alone according to hun 
had anticipated his work: Richardson and Whately (the 


latter being confused by him with one “Mason, the author 


of a ‘Treatise on Ornamental Gardening.’”*) It has since 
become generally known phat Hazlitt underestimated the 
work done in this field in the cighteenth century. David 
Nichol Smith says that in the history of Shakespeare 
criticism a definite break occurs about 1770, Johnson being 
at once the “final exponent” of the old criticism and, in 
passages “‘embedded”” in the Notes to his edition of 
Shakespeare, the inaugurator of the new. “They herald the 
new subject—the study of Shakespeare’s characters, and 
the study of Shakespeare through his characters ; and this 
subject has remained the chief occupation of the best 
Shakespearian criticism to the time of Mr. A. C. Bradley.’’* 
(In these Notes Johnson, except when he is didactic and talks 
the language of neo-classical criticism, has his eye strictly on 
what happens in the play: for example, his short defence 
of the Prince’s rejection of Falstaff is admirably objective, 
and has not been superseded in the chequered history 
of Falstaff criticism.) As isolated ventures in this kind of 
criticism before Johnson, D. N. Smith mentions an essay on 
Polonius and another on Hamlet in the Prompter, both in 
1735; Joseph Warton’s two papers on The Tempest and 
three on Aing Lear in the Adventurer (1753); and, in the 
following year in the Grays Inn Journal, three papers on 
King Lear, “suggested in part by Warton’s.”* After Johnson, 
important work is done by Thomas Whately (Remarks on 


1 Edition cited, Preface, p. x. 

2 Shakespeare in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 78-80. Arthur Sherbo, 
who has recently made an exhaustive study of these Notes, has been 
able to show tbat they were concerned with character much oftener 
than many of us have hitherto been inclined to think. (Samuel Johnson, 
Edi Shakespeare, Illinois Studics in Language and Literature, Vol. 
XLII (1956), pp. 81-83). 

3 D. N. Smith, p. 83. 
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Some of the Characters of Shakspeare, written about 1770 though 


not published till 1785); William Richardson (Philosophical 


Analysis and Illustration of Some of Shakespeare's Remarkable 
Characters, 1774, followed by a second volume of essays in 


ki 1784 and a third in 1788); and Maurice Morgann (Essay 
en the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff, 1777). The 


periodicals make significant contributions through two papers 
on Hamlet py Henry Mackenzie in, the Mirror (1780),* 










four papers on Macbeth and Richard III (1786) and one 


on Falstaff by Richard Cumberland in the Observer,” and 


p 


two more papers on Falstaff (1786) by Mackenzie in the 
Lounger.” 

This list of character-studies in the eighteenth century 
can easily be extended. T. M. Raysor has perhaps been 
most exhaustive* ; but even he has not exhausted all the 
materials which a student of Shakespeare’s characters can 
collect from the eighteenth century. The editors—not 


Johnson alone—constantly enter into motives and states of 
5 + 


_ mind, when called upon to choose between various readings” ; 
and the correct explanation of a phrase—for example, Lear’s 


“And my poor fool is hanged !”—might produce a fine crop 
of criticism, in which an interest in character is strongly 


marked. How ubiquitous this interest was, is seen when 


in Thomas Edwards’ book, a book concerned with canons 


of textual criticism, we come across a sensitive study of 
= the state of Lear’s mind after the shock of Cordelia’s death.” 


1 Nos. 99, 100 (British Essayists, Vol. XXIX). 

2 Nos 69-73 (British Essayists, Vol. XXXIII). 

3 Nos. 68, 69 (British Essayists, Vol. XXXI). All cighteenth-century works 
and essays on Shakespeare’s characters referred to in this paragraph have 
been mentioned by D. N. Smith, pp. 82-89. 

4 “The Study of Shakespeare’s Characters in the Eighteenth Century,” 
MLN, XLII (1927), 495-500. 

5 For an illustration, sce Theobald, Stecvens and Malone on Borachio’s 
words, “‘to see me at her chamber window, hear me call Margaret, Hero ; 
hear Margaret term me Claudio” (Much Ado, II. ii). The New Variorum 


edition, pp. 101-102. 


6 See the remarks of Steevens, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Malone in _ 


Boswell’s Variorum edition, X, 283-287. 
7 Thomas Edwards, The Canons of Crificism, ed. cit., pp- 273-274. 
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We shall give only two instances from outside Shakespear- 
ian criticism. Hurd’s note on a passage in Horace’s Ars 
Poetica points out the “mistake” of supposing that “ʻa 
character could no other way consist with itself [ that is, 
be consistent ], but by being uniform.” His demonstration 
of the inner consistency of two characters in Euripides, 
Electra ( who is shown as implacable in the pursuit of 
revenge and yet as, grieving for her mother after the 
assassination ) and Iphigenia (who is shown at first as 
“fearful and suppliant” and then as heroically resigned 
to her fate ), is truly admirable.* Our second instance is 
from the Lounger for August 6, 1785,7 in which a distinction 
is made between two styles of characterization, the broad 
and simple style of classical drama in which traits of 
character were clearly marked, and the complex style of 
modern drama which loves to distinguish between “shades 
of character.” This distinction is incidental to the writer’s 
main theme, which is the moral effect of tragedy ; however, 
it could not have been made, had not the times possessed 
a developed interest in character. 

While noticing the papers on Shakespeare’s characters 
which appeared in periodicals before Johnson’s edition, D. N. 
Smith seems inclined to accept the view “that the examination 
of Shakespeare’s characters had its home, as indeed we might 
expect, in the theatre rather than in the study.”* This view 
also finds favour with C. H. Gray, whose work Theatrical 
Criticism in London to 1795 appeared shortly after D. N. Smith's 
book. The point is indeed made by Gray more than once. 
The theatrical critics, being under the necessity of reporting 
the performances of the plays and of pronouncing an opinion 


1 Q, Horatii Flacci : Ars Poetica. Epistola ad Pisones. With an English 
Commentary and Notes (London, 1749), pp. 53-60. Gibbgn, in an essay (1762) 
discussing Hurd’s editions of Horace’s Epistola ad Pisones and Epistola ad 
Augustum, refers approvingly to his ‘‘vindication" of the characters of 
Electra aml Iphigenia in Euripides. (The Miscellaneous Works of Edward 
Gibbon, ed. cit, IV, 119.) Gibbon had a high opinion of Hurd as a critic 


ambi W, 113). 


2 No. 27 (British Essayists, XXX, 167), 
3 D. N. Smith, p. 82. z 
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“on the varied interpretations of the characters” by the 
different actors who appeared in them, were naturally led to 
make a careful study of the characters, which later became 
an end, in itself.* Gray liberally gives specimens of such 
dramatic criti¢ism, but we shall content ourselves with one. 
‘The theatrical critic of the London Chronicle which was founded 
by Robert Dodsley in 1757 and was responsible for some fine 
dramatic criticism during the period 1757-58, reviews Barry’s 
portrayal of the character of Richard ITI : 
« the Humour of Richard, which never should take off 
the Mask, is with him too free and open. Richard’s 
Pleasantry never rises to Mirth; it always proceeds from 
what the Poet calls mala mentis gaudia, the wicked Pleasures 
of the Mind; and it should therefore never become 
totally jocund, but should ever be a mixed Emotion of 
Joy and Malice. Where he jokes about his Score or two 
of Taylors, and finds himself a marvelous proper Man, 
there should be no free Exultation, because his Mirth is 
ironical, and he is still sensible of his own Deformity ; and 


This should hold all through, except in the triumphant 

Self-Congratulations of Ambition.””* 

We have given this passage cited by Gray, because it seems to 
us to suggest the possibility that it could have given ‘Thomas 
Whately the idea of his essay on Macbeth and Richard III, 
which was written some ten years later. In any case, Whately 
the academic critic understands Richard III much in the 
same way as the Chronicle reviewer for the theatre. 

While, however, recognizing that a strong interest in 
character is present in a considerable body of eighteenth- 
century criticism, we would press for consideration of one 
point. The criticism which makes the study of characters its 
primary pursuit, and which formed the bulk of Shakespearian 
criticism in the romantic era, 15 susceptible, like other kinds 
of criticism, to the subtle influence of the time-spirit. In 





p- 155. 
2 See Gray, pP- 138-139. 





therefore he should smile, and smile, and be a villain. — 


1 C. H., Gray, Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795 (New York, 1951), 
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the romantic era it proceeded to acquire attitudes which 
were specifically of the age, most notably an insistence 
that the plays—or should we say, the characters? for 
Lamb and Hazlitt at any rate were interested in little else— 
are marred in representation. The turn which was thus 
given to the study of characters shows that this particular 
kind of criticism followed the general lines of critical 
development, as we have understood them. Its genesis in 
the eighteenth century is to be sought in the pages of 
periodicals, which reviewed actual performances. ( The 
Shakespeare editors too, discussing and explaining the text, 
stimulated interest in the characters. ) Later in the century 
when academic critics—Whately, Richardson, and Morgann 
—turned to the minute analysis of characters, they did their 
work without raising the question whether Shakespeare's 
plays are not better understood in the study than on the 
stage. The question was not raised till the next century, 
and it is one of the ironies of history that a type of criticism 
should be born in the theatre and end by denouncing it. 

Whately’s Remarks on Some of the Characters of Shakspeare 
( 1785 ) set forth in an Introduction the author’s general 
views, that “the distinction and preservation of character” 
is a necessity and that this was a proper subject for dramatic 
criticism. But Whately, in presenting his views, thought all 
through in terms of drama in representation. If the 
characters are not distinguished and consistently presented, 
“the piece is at best a tale, not an action.” The dramatic 
illusion is destroyed, “and the interest ceases; the performers 
can only recite, they have nothing to act: for the perfor- 
mance is but a dialogue, not a representation ; and must be 


received by the disappointed spectators, at the best, with 


indifference.”” Some of Whately’s phrases are: “in order 


warmly to interest the spectators,” “fitesubjects for a 
theatrical exhibition,” ‘‘real characters in life, or dramatic 
representations of them,”’ It is implied in all that he wrote, 
to introduce his work, that a play is a representation. * 


—— | Tifomas Whately, Remarks on Some of the Characters of Shakspeare, ed. 


Richard Whately, 3rd edition ( London, 1839), Introduction, pp. 17-26, 
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(Dr. Johnson as editor had been apt to make valuable 
generalizations when discussing points of character or style 
or action: one such, made in connection with Bardolph 
in Henry V, is that Shakespeare “is always more careful 
about the present than the future, about his audience than 
his readers.”’*) 

The fame of a footnote has been Morgann’s misfortune. 
It has been alleged by some modern critics that in the 
later eithteenth century started the romantic practice of 
studying characters by abstracting them from the ‘“‘wiole 
dramatic pattern”? of the play: the plot, the characters 
and the poetry as a single complex. L. C. Knights, for 
instance, is of this opinion; but it is significant that he is 
reduced, like others, to finding his only illustration in a 
celebrated ( notorious? ) footnote®* of Morgann’s, which 
suggests that it is perhaps right to consider Shakespeare's 
characters “rather as Historic than Dramatic beings,” that 
is, as beings possessing a life not confined to the play but 
continuing in the spectators’ or readers’ imagination. 
However, this footnote may mislead us as to the true 
nature of Morgann’s essay. As was pointed out long 
ago by Morgann’s editor, the “special point of view” of 
the essay is that in studying a character of Shakespeare 
we “must begin by ascertaining how far the character 
is modified by the dramatic medium in which it is presented.” 
This editor adds: “The title of the essay carefully indicates 
this contention when it sets forth the subject as, not 
simply ‘the character’, but ‘the dramatic character’ of 
Falstaff,—that is, an adjusted character, arranged and 
manipulated by the craftsman for a particular occasion, 
with some features deliberately blurred or diminished and 
others deliberately thrown forward: a character in an 


. 

1 Roswell, XVII, 369. ye 

9 The expression occurs in L. C. Knights’s essay, “How Many Children 
Had Lady Macbeth ?”, in Explorations ( 1946, Jnd impression, London, 
1951 ), p- 16. j ms 

3 Morgann's Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir Jolin Falstaff, ed. We A. 
Gill ( London, 1912 ), Pp- 59.62 & Knights's Explorations, pp- 11-12. 
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‘artificial condition’; in short, a ‘theatric form’,—these 
two expressions...being used by Morgann as synonymous 
with ‘dramatic character’. “? This was written in 1912. 
Morgann is also faithfully represented by the long extract 
in D. N. Smith’s anthology of Shakespeare criticism, which 
came not long after Gill’s edition. Morgann’s readers know 
that he is concerned to show about Falstaff that we may 
like in a character exhibited on the stage by Shakespeare 
—“a Name which contains All of Dramatic artifice and 
genius —what we may disapprove of in real life, and 
further that he explains Falstaff’s end as a necessity imposed 
by representation in the theatre “from night to night.” His 
essay, a closely reasoned piece of psychological criticism 
which preserved a sense of the theatre in the study of 
character, has been made responsible for a peculiar failing of 
the romantic critics who, on their part, took no note 
of him. It is unfortunate that his point of view throughout 
the essay should have been ignored and that he should 
come to be known and judged by a footnote. 


1 Gill, Editor's Introduction, p. xiii. 





CHAPTER X 
ADAPTATIONS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Does an age understand Shakespeare ? If this question 
is asked in respect of the Restoration, or the eighteenth 
century Sr the romantic age, we Should of course consider 
its literary criticism, for this is the best of which the 
age was capable ; but in doing so, we should consider the 
attitude of this criticism to the numerous adaptations which, 
between 1670 and 1830, frequently superseded the plays 
in the theatre. Also important is the extent to which the 
practice and principles of adaptation were in each period 
influenced by its responsible critical opinion. 

To consider the second question first. 

The usefulness of adaptations as an index of literary 
taste is generally admitted. Perverse they often are ; it 
is precisely because they are so, that they do not lack 
historical interest. But they are not all perverse ; at any 
rate, they do not show the same kind of perversity. Impatient 
of those who tamper with the ‘plays, the student of 
Shakespeare may dismiss them all with a contemptuous 
shrug; whereas if he studied the various motives from 
which they were made, he could collect valuable materials 
for a history of criticism. He could sce, for instance, 
that in the later eighteenth century adaptations were 
generally made on principles other than those which had 
directed the work of Dryden, Shadwell, Tate and Cibber. 
The emergence in criticism of a sense of responsibility 
did not put an end to the atrocious practice of altering 
the plays, byt we should draw attention to the fact that 
it nearly did so; and did so, partly because it withdrew 
from this practice the support of specious theory. 

For in the late seventeenth century, and for long since 
then, adaptations had been allowed to have a,basis, in = 
literary theory. While Dryden vindicated the greatness Sf 
English poets <n controversy with the partisans of the 

©.P. 172—2321 
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ancients and the French, and laid the foundations of an 
English criticism, he was (not to mince matters) also 
convinced that Chaucer and Shakespeare, not being in all 
respects good enough by Restoration standards, stood “in 
need of improvement. This fact is glossed over by some 
of Dryden’s editors and critics, among whom is 
Montague Summers: explaining the aberrations of men 
who yielded “fto none in*their admiration of Shakespeare,” 
he thinks of two reasons and no third. First, the “‘picture 
stage had replaced the platform stage, and the picture stage 
necessitated the revision of plays, which were written for 
another method of presentation, but were now to be inter- 
preted by another theatrical medium.” Secondly, ‘“‘such 
revision was generally undertaken in accordance with the 
taste of the day,” from the quite practical consideration 
that Elizabethan plays had to be made acceptable to a 
Restoration audience.* This account of the matter is 
misleading, because the Restoration adapters—judging by 
their own account of their work—were in the main influenced 
by simple artistic considerations. Dryden's principal reason 
for rewriting The Tempest, as he explains in the Preface, 
was the happy perception of Sir William Davenant that 
“somewhat might be added to the Design of Shakespear” : 
a parallel plot, “namely, that of a Man who had never 
seen a Woman; that by this means those two Characters 
of Innocence and Love might the more illustrate and 
commend each other.” Of Troilus and Cressida he writes: 
“the tragedy which I have undertaken to correct was in 
all probability one of his first endeavours on the stage.” 
The play starts promisingly, but it seems Shakespeare “grew 
weary of his task,” and lost interest in the characters ; 
further, Cressida, a false woman, “is not pupished.”” But 
the “play was Shakespeare’s,” and it is because ‘there 
appeared in some places of it the admirable genius of the 
author” that Dryden ‘“tundertook to remove that heap 


“——==)1-Montakuc Summers, Shakespeare Adaptations : The Tempest, The Mock 
Tempest, and King Lear (London, 1922), Introduction, pp. evi-evii. 
2 Preface, The Tempest, or The Enchanted Island, a Comedy (Summers, p. 4), 
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of rubbish under which many excellent thoughts lay wholly 
buried.” He “new-modelled the plot,” excluded from it many 
“unnecessary” characters, “improved” others and “added” 
one. He preserved the unities of time and place within 
each act, so as not to outrage probability; and he “so 
ordered” the scenes, “that there is a coherence of them with 
one another, and a dependence on the main design.” Some 
of them ate “wholly new” ; others wholly or partly “altered” 
from Shakespeare. It was also Dryden’s care to have 
“refined” the language, “which before was obsolete.”’* 

Dryden’s sentiments about Shakespeare were shared by 
his fellow playwrights. Where Dryden erred, we could not 
expect that they would not err with him. Allardyce Nicoll 
refers in a paper to Shadwell who declared in the title of 
his adaptation of Timon of Athens that he had made it into 
a play: Timon of Athens, the Man-Hater, Made into a Play.” 
Richard Duke, in verses prefixed to Dryden’s Troilus and 
Cressida, suggested that he had turned the “dirt” of 
Shakespeare’s play into gold, while Sir George Raynsford 
had much the same thing to say of Tate’s adaptation of 
Coriolanus, namely that he 

only ventures to make Gold from Oar, 

: And turn to Money, what lay dead before. * 
This has the merit of being candid; Tate had turned 
Shakespeare’s play into a play which succeeded because it 
should succeed. Tate himself has been raised by history 
to a position of bad eminence, while we now hear little of 
Shadwell and D'Urfey as adapters of Shakespeare, though 
they erred not less egregiously—Tate’s present notoriety 
being in direct proportion to the amazing popularity enjoyed 
for a hundred and fifty years by his version of King Lear. 
Little is noweheard also of Tate’s own The Sicilian Usurper, 
an adaptation of Richard I, where again the claim is made 
that Shakespeare’s play leaves room for improvement, this 

I Preface (Ker, I, 203, 203-204, 206-207). 

2 Dryden as an Adapter of Shakespeare (1921, a Shakespeare Associmigre'" 


Lecture), p. 7. 
3 Cited by Nicolk p. 7. 
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being a reason for altering it. ‘“‘Charm’d with the many 
Beauties I discover’d in it, which I knew wou’d become 
the Stage,” he set himself the task of removing its principal 
defect, which is this: that it represents King Richard “in 
the worst colours of History,” that is, as “Dissolute, unadvise- 
able, devoted to Ease and Luxury.” Further, “fold Gaunt” 
should not have been made to speak disrespectfully to the 
King in Act II, Scene i. Anxious perhaps that* his own 
version (1681) should not give offence to royalty (though he 
gives another explanation, which may be the true one), 
Tate makes Gaunt palliate Richard’s ‘‘miscarriages” in such 
words as these : 
Your Sycophants bred from your Childhood with you, 
Have such Advantage had to work upon you, 
That scarce your Failings can be called your Faults. 
(Adaptation, II. i) 
It is important in view of what emotions a Tragedy should 
arouse that Richard should speak and act like a King, 
and act “with Resolution and Justice.” As the King’s action 
in seizing old Gaunt’s property 
Say what ye will, we seize into our Hands 
His Plate, his Godds, his Money and his Lands 
was not just, and further as some mention had to be made of 
“so material a part’’ of the story—the King’s action being 
“the very Basis of Bullingbrook’s Usurpation,” Tate supposes 
“the foresaid Revennues to be Borrow'd onely for the present 
Exigence, not Extorted.”’ 
Be Heav’n our Judge, we mean him fair, 
And shortly will with Interest restore 
The Loan our suddain Streights make necessary. 
Tate goes on to explain that his “Design was to engage the 
pitty of the Audience for him in his Distresses.” This excellent 
end could never have been achieved “had I not before 
shewn him a Wise, Active and Just Prince.” For the same 
reason, he had not allowed even traitors and conspirators 
to use “detracting Language” of “the Person whom I design’d 
to place in the Love and Compassion of the Audience.” 


- 


1 The Prefatory Epistle to The Sicilian Usurper cieef), Tate's adaptation 
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Tate’s gronds for altering Richard IT were unusual even 
for an age of rash adapters, most of whom thought they 
had done enough when they had remedied the defects of 
unity of action, time and place or refined the sentiments 
and the language or adjusted the scales of poetic justice, 
whereas Tate in this particular instance laid his hand on 
the heart of the tragedy. But on the basic question that 
Shakespeare was being improved by them, some perhaps 
had even less misgivings than Tate. John Dennis rewrote 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, and published it in 1702 under 
the title The Comical Gallant; it had a long Dedicatory 
Epistle for Preface, but the Preface is in effect an ambitious 
critical treatise—A Large Account of the Taste in Poetry, he 
called it. In setting forth his reasons for altering 
Shakespeare, he wrote: “And indeed the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, as it has great Beauties, so it has strange Defects, 
which tho they past at first for the sake of the Beauties, 
yet will come to be less endured as the Stage grows more 
regular.” There are “no less than three Actions in it that 
are independant one of another,” and there is “more than 
one insignificant Scene” ; and the style “in some places is 
stiff and forced and affected.” He went on to say: “In the 
alteration I have endeavoured tp Correct the foresaid 
Errours” ; but if this was immodest, he exceeded himself 
when he presently added, “I have alter’d every thing which 
I disliked, and retain’d every thing which I or my Friends 
approved of, or when he finally declared that his justifica- 
tion for rewriting the play is that it “is not so Despicable 
as to be Incapable of Improvement,...not so admirable, as 
not to stand in need of any.’’* 

In illustrating the Restoration adapters’ conviction that 


of Richard if. (The epistle is given in full in The Shakespeare Allusion 
Book : a Collection of Allusions to Shakespeare from 1591 to 1700, 2 vols. 
Originally compiled by C. M. Ingleby, Miss L. Toulmin Smith and F.J. 
Furnivall. Re-edited by John Munro, 1909. Ke-issued, (London, 1932) 
with a preface by Sir Edmund Chambers. II, 268-270.) 

| A Large Account of the Taste in Poetry (Durham, Critical Kssays of the Sra 
Eighteenth Century, pp- 115-116). - 
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f they had improved Shakespeare we have restritted ourselves 
Cae. to men whose representative character cannot be questioned. 
There is nothing to prevent a few wrong-headed individuals 
= from doing what they like, and it is reasonable to think 
that their actions disgrace them, not their age; but ean 
X age can be judged by the actions of men whom iť respected 
Ps and liked. Not to mention Dryden, great in whatever he 
Aa attempted except when he turned aside to rewrite Chaucer, 
‘ty Shakespeare and Milton; the others were men ofeno small 
reputation in their own day, both as authors and adapters. 
Who now remembers Tate as anything but an adapter 
of King Lear? And yet he was the author of two fairly 
successful plays, from one of which, Brutus of Alba ( : or, the 
Enchanted Lovers), a long extract was given by Lamb when 
he availed himself of Garrick’s famous collection of plays 
(bequeathed to the British Museum) to supplement the 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. Dennis was dubbed a 
dunce by Pope, but in his time he had an established 
< reputation as a critic, and the eminence enjoyed by him 
| was perhaps the cause of Pope’s animosity. As for Davenant, 
Shadwell, and Cibber, though time has shorn them of much 
of their glory, they are allowed even today to be respectable 
minor authors. : 

After 1700, a change, if it came, was a change for the 
worse. Colley Cibber’s Richard LII (1700), George Granville’s 
. The Jew of Venice, altered from The Merchant of Venice, (1701), 
Betterton’s 2 Henry IV (1704),—these three apart, the 
eighteenth century failed to produce in its first half a single 
adaptation which could compare in stage popularity with 
the work of the Restoration. But there was no dearth of 
undistinguished work: As You Like It, for instance, was 
turned by Charles Johnson into Love in a Forest and Much Ado 
by James Miller into The Universal Passion; while among 
other plays similarly treated were Henry V (Aaron Hill), 
Measure for Measure (Charles Gildon), and Roméo and Juliet 
(Theophilus® Cibber). The period did not distinguish itself 
ss l Edition cited, pp. 546-549 (in the section, “Extracts from the Garrick 

Prays"). See Lamb’s letter, 27 January, 1827, p. 410. 
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in this kind* of work, but obviously had no disinclination 
for it. Moreover, it was addicted to adaptations in the 
theatre to an extent not approached in any other period ; 
till about 1740, Dryden and Davenant’s version of The 
Tempest, the former's Troilus and Cressida, the latter’s Macbeth, 
Otway’s Caius Marius (Romeo and Juliet), Shadwell’s Timon 
of Athens, Cibber’s Richard HI, Betterton’s 2 Henry IV, and 
Granville’s The Jew of Venice completely excluded from 
the stage the original plays, though about this time some 
of them were partially rehabilitated. Percy Fitzgerald, 
biographer of Garrick, tells an amusing anecdote about Quin, 
the celebrated actor, that when he was told that Garrick 
was going to revive Macbeth as Shakespeare wrote it, he 
exclaimed in surprise, “What ! do not I play ‘Macbeth’ as 
written by Shakspeare ?’”’* The eighteenth century saw 
the first performance of Shakespeare's Macbeth in 1744, of 
The Tempest in 1746, of The Merchant of Venice in 1741, and 
of Romeo and Juliet in 1748. Many other plays the first half 
of the century had not the opportunity of secing at all, 
except as altered by some “improving” hand. Only a few 
plays escaped the fate of being rewritten, and were performed 
without interpolations ; among them were Hamlet and Julius 
Caesar.” 

In the second half of the century the theatres gencrally 
gave Shakespeare’s plays, the plays as they are, not re- 
written, though not without omissions. The reduction of 
the ‘apron’, which meant the withdrawal of the stage from 
the audience and increased the distance between them 
and the actors, created a taste for pantomime, spectacle 
and song; and was mainly responsible for the conversion 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Tempest into operas.” 


1 Percy Fitzgerald, The Life of David Garrick (London, 1865), 1, 224. 

2 I owe a good part of the information of this paragraph to C. B. Hogan, 
Shakespeare in he Theatre (1701-1800), Oxford, Vol. I, 1952; Vol. IT, 1957, 

3 On thesreclation between the growing popularity of “pantomimes, 
pageants, and operas’’ after 1750 and Garrick’s The Fairies made from 
Midsummer Night's Dream, see G. W. Stone, “A Midsummer Night's Dream 
in the Hands of Garrick and Colman,” PMLA, LIV (1939), 468-469. 


Garrick himself denied authorship of this adaptation, Ibid. p. 469, ef 
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Happily however, there was in their case no‘*pretence that 
the result was a substitute of Shakespeare—was in fact 
anything else than opera. More than any other man of 
his time, Garrick offended against Shakespeare by adapt- 
ing King Lear, Roneo and Juliet and Hamlet for the stage ; 
but his sins were truly sins of omission (not of cofmmission), 
for in all he added not more than a hundred lines to 
Romeo and Juliet and fifty lines to Hamlet. The stage versions 
of most plays published, by J. Bell about 1770, Jater by 
others (W. Oxdale, Harrison & Co., Bathurst etc.) are 
Shakespeare, with omissions. C. Beecher Hogan says that 
there were only three instances of the rewriting of Shakes- 
peare during the period 1751-1800, Sheridan’s Coriolanus 
(1754), Hawkins’s Cymbeline (1759) and Cumberland’s Zimon 
of Athens (1771), and that none of them “was really 
successful.’’* 

If omissions and minor transpositions are condoned (they 
cannot be altogether avoided in adapting plays for a stage 
for which they were not intended), the cighteenth century 
in its second half presented in the theatre what Shakespeare 
wrote, though there were a few unfortunate exceptions. 
Hogan’s fact-finding researches reveal an amazing difference 
in this regard from the first half of the century. In two 
separate volumes, one for 1701-1750, the other for 1751-1800, 
he groups the plays alphabetically, listing for each play 
every performance, and indicating the complete casts, when- 
ever available, for the performance, as well as the text 
or version used ; while appendices tabulate this information 
for casy reference. For a just appreciation of the situation, 
one should follow with Hogan the fortunes of cach play 
in the theatre. To consider here some of those plays which 
had been known only in Restoration versions till about 1740, 
Davenant’s Macbeth was acted but once after 1750, against 
270 performances of Shakespeare’s Macbeth; While during 
the same period, 1751-1800, Lansdowne’s The Jew of Venice 
was performed 6 times (all in 1754), the original 237 times ; 
The Tempest as an opera, 13 times, the original 114 times ; 

Shakespeare in the Theatre, Vol. II (1751-1800), Appendix C. 
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2 Henry IV ™ an adaptation once, the original 61 times.* 
But King Lear was known only as altered by Garrick or 
Colman (with many restorations), and Richard IH only in 
Cibber’s version. The only play in respect of which the 
second half of the century is at a disadvantage compared 
with the first half is Hamlet. There had been no attempt 
to alter it till Garrick ; but what a poor reception did it 
get, compared with the popularity enjoyed in the first half 
of the century by the wretched, Restoration versions of 
some of the finest plays? It was acted only 34 times, the 
original 309 times.* If we ignore the operatic versions 
(of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tempest and The Winter's 
Tale) which were frankly designed for a specific kind of 
entertainment, the two really conspicuous exceptions to a 
return to Shakespeare after the middle of the century were 
King Lear and Richard II; though a good deal can be 
said for Colman’s Lear. 

A wrong idea of this period may be formed by merely 
enumerating the adaptations made then of the different 
plays of Shakespeare. In the first place, we should distin- 
guish between an acting version of a play which can be 
charged only with omissions, and the rewriting of it ; in the 
second place, we have to enquire what success attended the 
rewriting of a play, either with readers or with play-goers. 

That in the second half of the eighteenth century 
important developments took place in Shakespearian criticism 
and scholarship seemed to me to justify an @ priori assumption 
about important changes in the practice of adaptation ; 
and it was to test the correctness of this assumption, which 
involves an interesting point about the influence of academic 
opinion on theatrical practice, that I first turned to Malone's 
Historical Account of the English Stage. There appeared tn 
outline the story—which has now emerged with such com- 
pleteness from the fully documented volumes of C. B. Hogan, 
by their completeness virtually superseding the labours of 
G. CG. D. Odell and Hazelton Spencer—the story how the 


1 Hogan, Vol. II, Appendix C. 5 
2 Ibid. Appendix C. z 
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theatres about 1740 began to go back to ShakeSpeare. First, 
most of the adaptations which had been popular were one 
after another discarded. Secondly, between 1750-1785 
comparatively few new adaptations were brought forward, 
and it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that all but 
four or five restricted themselves to pruning the plays to 
the requirements of representation on the cighteenth-century 
stage ; very significant was the absence of suggestions that 
they were an “improvement”? on Shakespeare. Few of the 
adapters argued elaborately, in prefaces and prologues (as 
the Restoration men had done), that they had remedied 
deficiencies and removed blemishes. They were meddling 
with Shakespeare, and knew it, and their work was generally 
given to the world without the publicity, and the self- 
laudation, of a critical preface. Garrick refrained from 
publishing his Hamlet. Colman’s King Lear carried a preface 
or Advertisement, but it justified Shakespeare, not the 
adapters. It is a fact of some importance that the two 
important adapters of the period, Colman and Garrick, 
were theatre managers. The producer’s point of view can 
be separated from that of the literary adapter, and it is 
one—that is, what is frankly and unambiguously a producer's 
point of view is one—which even our age has shown itself 
willing to consider both on the stage and the screen. The 
point of view of the Restoration adapters, we shall remind 
ourselves, was literary. They thought they were producing 
new works of art—plays which were better than SHakespeare’s 
—not simply versions for use in the theatre; but the 
Shakespearian scholarship of the mid- and late eighteenth 
century diffused a sense of responsibility, and the idea of 
adaptation for improvement more and more seemed 
obsolete. 

A fact which can be considered here is the difference 
which a critic of Dryden’s eminence can make to a situation. 
It is worth speculating what the history of Shakespeare 
in the Restoration theatre would have been had not the 


foremost critic of the period set the fashion of altering and 


improving him and found good reasons for doing so. 
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Sheltered beRind Dryden’s example adaptation flourished, 
reaping the benefits of an alliance with criticism. There 
was also Dennis, in his time a considerable critic and a 
reckless adapter. Mention should further be made of the 
fact that the practice had the approval of critics like 
Langbain#' who never tried their hand at it, and conse- 
quently could be expected to view it with a measure of 
detachment ; however, this fact should not be made much of, 
as Langbaine was not an influeptial critic. But one fact 
stands out. It is that in Johnson’s time adaptation was 
deprived of the patronage of, and of the benefits of an 
alliance with, responsible criticism. 

We shall come to that later. Meanwhile, Atng Lear being 
the play which suffered most abominably from adapters’ 
attentions, its stage-history can be studied to see what 
support it gives to our view of the general development. 

Nahum Tate may have given a thought or two to the 
question of representation, but it is only too evident that 
he rewrote Aing Lear (1681) from a desire to correct and 
improve a play which was allowed by him to have consider- 
able merit. “I found the Whole...a Heap of Jewels, unstrung, 
and unpolish’d ; yet so dazling in their Disorder, that I 
soon perceiv’d I had seiz’d a Treasure.”” He went on to 
declare that he had discovered an “Expedient to rectifie 
what was wanting in the Regularity and Probability of 
the Tale,” in that he had made a pair of lovers of Edgar 
and Cordelia who had “never chang’d Word with each other 
in the Original.” This (1) ‘‘renders Cordelia’s Indifference, 
and her Father's Passion in the first Scene, probable” ; 
(2) “likewise gives Countenance to Edgar's Disguise, making 
that a generous Design that was before a poor Shift to save 
his Life.” Further, (3) “the Distress of the Story is evidently 
heightened by it; and it particularly gave Occasion of a 
new Scene, Or Two, of more Success (perhaps) that Merit.” 
Tate’s adrħission that one or two changes made by him 


a 





1 Gerard Langbaine, An Account of the English Dramatick Poesis, 1691 7 
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(“a mew Scene, or Two”) had no other mêrit than that 
they pleased the audience goes to his credit, but even in 
respect of them he had his doubts that they had no absolute 
merit: “of more Success (perhaps) than Merit,” he said. 
Having explained how the introduction of the love-interest 
makes the action regular and probable, Tate pbinted out 
next the necessity ‘‘of making the Tale conclude in a Success 
to the innocent destrest Persons” ; which he did by restoring 
Lear to his kingdom and giving Cordelia her life and her 
husband (Edgar).* Taking a practical view of the matter, 
he was anxious not to have the stage “incumbered...with 
dead Bodies.” At the same time, he was convinced that 
by giving the play a happy ending he had done a more 
difficult job than Shakespeare. “.. tis more difficult to 
save than “tis to kill: the Dagger and Cup of Poyson are 
always in Readiness ; but to bring the Action to the last 
Extremity, and then by probable Means to recover All, will 
require the Art and Judgment of a Writer, and cost him 
many a Pang in the Performance.”’* 

Tate omitted the Fool without giving any reasons. In 
Garrick’s alteration also, which was first acted in 1756, the 
Fool was omitted, but not before Garrick had considered 
reintroducing him and «ven selected an actor for the part.“ 
This was typical of Garrick’s hesitation between the original 
play and Tate’s version ; and if we are now inclined to blame 
Garrick for retaining a good deal of Tate, it is only fair to 
remember that he gave the first three acts of the original 
almost verbatim (though not without the Edgar-Cordelia 
love-story), and even in the last two acts, closely modelled as 
they were on ‘Tate's, restored many of Shakespeare’s lines, 
among which are Edgar's 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. a 
1 Tate’s adaptation, with the Dedicatory Epistle, has been given in 
Montague Summers, Shakespeare Adaptations. 


sue 2 The Dedicatory Epistle (Summers, pp. 177-178). 
3 See Thomas Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, II (1783), 266-267. 
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and Edmund's 
Thou’st spoken right ; ‘tis true. 
á The wheel is come, full circle...* 

For more ,than seventy years Tate had been preferred to 
Shakespeare, and it is surely something that Garrick started 
going back to Shakespeare’s play, though he did not go far 
enough. The spirit of the age was at work in him, somewhat 
weakly pérhaps. But twelve years låter Colman” went almost 
the whole way, virtually giving the first four acts from Shakespeare 
except that he omitted the Fool ; more, in the Advertisement 
he roundly rebuked Tate’s presumption that he should have 
thought King Lear a “heap of jewels unstrung, and 
unpolished,” whereas, as Dr. Johnson had shown, there “‘is, 
perhaps, no play which keeps the attention so strongly fixed,” 
each scene furthering the action and almost every line 
conducing “to the progress of the scene.” Should we 
suppose that Johnson’s observations on King Lear, which 
Colman quotes not casually but almost uses as text, helped 
him to arrive at a just appreciation of the play and put 
in his mind the idea of giving it without Tate’s “alloy”* ? 
The probability is there. In any case the appeal from 
Tate to Dr. Johnson's opinion is significant, and we shall 
see later that there are further grounds for believing that 
Colman was influenced by trends in contemporary criticism. 
But his Advertisement is of interest for many reasons, not 
one. It met Tate on his own ground by showing that the 
Edgar-Cordelia love-story actually destroys the unity of 
the play, instead of promoting it, and shows a poor under- 
standing of Cordelia’s character; apart from this, “‘it has 
diffused a languor and insipidity over all the scenes of 
the play from which Lear is absent.” The Restoration 


1 King Lear, ù Tragedy: Altered from Shakspeare by David Garrick, 
Esq., Marked with the Variations in the Manager's Book, at the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury Lane (Edition of 1786, London). 

9 Colman, The History ef King Lear, as it is Performed 4t the Theatre 
Royal in Covent Garden (London, 1768). 


3 Cited by Colman, Advertisement, The History of King Lear. ~ eF 
4 Colman, Advertisement, p. iv. 
5 Ibid. p. ii. z 
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i adapters had founded the defence of their work on literary 
/ theory, and a theoretical refutation of the elaborately 


argued position of one (Tate) was furnished by Colman, 
also an adapter. Representative of the new class of adapters 
(perhaps we should say ‘restorers’ in the theatre, for partial 
restorers these adapters were), he was the articulate reformer 
of the bad old tradition. Colman quoted approvingly 
Joseph Warton’s remark fin the Adventurer) that the Fool's 
prattle “contribute[s] to heighten the pathetick,”” though 
in other hands than Shakespeare’s it “must have sunk into 
burlesque.” He “had once some idea of retaining the 
character,” but omitted it after “serious consideration,” 
because he was “convinced” that it “ ‘would sink into 
burlesque’ in the representation, and would not be endured 
on the modern stage.”** This shows a delicate perception 
of the significance of the character (M. R. Ridley says that 
the Fool “allows us to drop not from the tragic to the 
comic, but from the tragic to the pathetic”*) and of the 
difficulty of rendering it correctly on the stage. Secondly, 
Gloucester’s fancied leap from Dover Clif he also omitted 
(though not Edgar’s “celebrated description” of the cliff), 
the reason again being ‘Sutter improbability” in the represen- 
tation.” 

The serious objection to Colman’s King Lear is that he 
retained the happy ending, and that he did so ngt just with 
a view to making the play endurable in the theatre, 
though that consideration was present*; his principal 
reason was ethical, as the ethics of art was then generally 
understood. The only merit of Tate's version appeared 
to him to be that he had made “the tale conclude in a 
success to the innocent distressed persons’ *—that is, had 


” 

1 Colman’s Advertisement, p. v. 

2 Shakespeare's Plays, a Commentary (London, 1937), p. 171. 

3 Colman’s Advertisement, pp. iv-v. 

4 Colman (pp. iii-iv) quotes Johnson’s words: “in the present case 
= the public® has decided, and Cordelia, from the time of Tate, has always 

retired with victory and felicity. 
5 Cited by Colman, Advertisement, p. iii . 
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rewarded the virtuous persons with success. This is for us 
an appropriate moment for a summing up: broadly 
speaking, the later eighteenth century recognized but two 
mofives of adaptation, making plays suitable for represen- 
tation and moralizing them. The didactic conception of 
art had been a feature of neo-classical teaching in all 
periods, and had outlived it. It continued to be a part 
of critical thought long after the general body of neo- 
classical assumptions had been rejected, and Johnson, Hurd, 
the two Wartons, and Kames, with all their originality, 
subscribed to it as Addison and Pope had done. Two things, 
however, must be said. First, the Restoration had boasted 
of an imposing theory, to which contributed all the 
separate articles of the neo-classical doctrine of a correct 
and regular drama,* a body of theory which refrained 
not from “new-modelling”’ the characters, the action and 
the diction; this imposing theory of adaptation withered 
away in the atmosphere of scholarship of Dr. Johnson’s 
time, and the only theoretical grounds on which it still 
seemed worth while to alter an old masterpiece were the 
ethical. It must be set down against the later eighteenth 
century that its adapters admitted. the necessity of moral 
correction, but when one remembers that this was all that 
was left of the Restoration theory of adaptation, one can 
understand how much the age scrapped compared with 
what it retained. Secondly, this ethical motive usually 
spared Shakespeare, King Lear being the conspicuous 
exception. Virtuous adapters of goodwill were available 
to bestow attentions on Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh 
and many others,” but they usually had the good sense to 
leave Shakespeare alone. 

It is time we took up again for consideration Colman’s 
use of a long quotation from Dr. Johnson. Apart from the 
fact that the general state of literary scholarship of a period 

Cd 


1 See tupra pp. 321-326. 

9 Sec Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Late Eighteenth Cratury Dzama 
(Cambridge, 1927). pp. 109, 113-116 and the valuable Hand-List of Plays 

(1750-1800) at the erd. 
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will influence the taste and expectations of the common 
theatre-goers and consequently the actions of the producers, 
it is worth knowing if there is evidence of a direct impact 
on the adapters’ minds. Their significant abstinence from 
theory is evidence of this impact. So also, we suggest, is 
‘Colman’s appeal from Tate to the great critical authority 
of Johnson, in justifying his restorations. But a striking 
piece of evidence of the adapters’ responsiveness to contem- 
porary critical opinion remains to be considered. 

W. P. Ker, in explaining Dryden’s conception of heroic 
tragedy, said : “Among the properties or, at any rate, the 
almost inseparable accidents of the heroic poem in Dryden's 
time was the interest of the love story; Love and Valour 
were the two motives.”* He then quoted Dryden to the 
effect that since “an heroic play ought to be an imitation, 
in little, of an heroic poem,” it “ought” to take over these 
two motives.” It did ; further, when Dryden added a second 
pair of lovers to The Tempest and Tate invented the Edgar- 
Cordelia love-story, they served up a fare of Elizabethan 
plays after remaking them according to the recipe of heroic 
tragedy. But the criticism of Johnson’s time disapproved of 
a kind of tragedy which in concentrating on the love motive 
deviated from realities and from the practice of Shakespeare 
and the ancient Greek dramatists. Theophilus Cibber 
commended the plays of Dennis, in which, contrary to 
“the reigning practice,” heroes were not turned 


into 
“whining slaves in their amours."* Joseph Warton 
regretted that love “has engrossed, and been imperti- 


nently introduced into, all subjects”: in 


illustrating this 
fact from the treatment of classical themes in French 


classical drama, he referred to Corneille (whose “Maximus 
whines like a shepherd”), Racine (who shows even the 
great Achilles and “the rough Mithriadates” to be in 
love ), and Crébillon. Greek tragedy, said Warton, is 
concerned With the “Greater Passions,” French and English 


l-Ker, h Introduction, pp. lv-lvi. 2 Cited by Ker. 


"3 Cited (from Cibber's Lives of the Poets, 1753) in C. W. Moulton, The 
Library of Literary Criticism, ed. cit., IIT, 77, 
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with the ‘Tenderer Passions.” However, there are 
honourable exceptions, even among the French ; while Aing 
Lear and Macbeth are ‘‘striking instances what interesting 
tragedies may be written, without having recourse to a 
lové-story”’* This pointed reference to King Lear was made 
at a time, when, since Tate, it had never been shown without 
one, and must have set some of Warton’s readers thinking. 
A greater man than Warton presently rebuked the preoccu- 
pation of .contemporary drama with love ; to amplify this 
interest “probability is violated, life is misrepresented, and 
language is depraved.” Dr. Johnson, from whose Shakespeare 
Preface we have here quoted, went on to say how different, 
and how true to life, Shakespeare is: ‘‘...love is only one 
of many passions, and as it has no great influence upon 
the sum of life, it has little operation in the dramas of 
a poet, who caught his ideas from the living world, and 
exhibited only what he saw before him,”’* 

Garrick had retained in his King Lear Tate's love-story, 
and in omitting it twelve years later, Colman remarked 
that Shakespeare has “attached” our interest “almost entirely 
to Lear and Cordelia, in their parental and filial capacities ; 
thereby producing passages infinitely more tragick than 
the embraces of Cordelia and the ragged Edgar.” And 
he significantly observed that in Tate’s days “love was the 
soul of Tragedy as well as Comedy,” It was therefore 
with a kmowledge of why Tate was led to make a pair 
of lovers of Edgar and Cordelia as also to amplify Edmund's 
‘criminal commerce with Gonerill and Regan,” that Colman 
purged the play of that which had “fso jong been suffered 
to debase it.’* Can we doubt that he was acquainted 
with contemporary critical opinion on the subject ? Though 
on this particular point he makes no reference to Johnson, 
there is evidence in the Advertisement that he had read 
him carefully, and with reverence ; and Warton’s Essay 
on Pope was a book which made too great a stir in its 


1 Joseph Warton, Essay on Pope, ed. cit., I, 258- 261, F, 
9 Preface ( Boswell’s Variorum Edition, I, 63). mo 
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3 Advertisement, pp- 11-111, Iv. 
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time not to have found a man of Colman's interests among 
its readers. 

A small matter, but one which reveals this Shakespeare 
adapter’s mind and interests, concerns the word wold in 
Edgar’s incantation ( III. iv ): . 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold ; 

He met the nightmare, and her nine-fold. 
Colman “was surprised tq see in the Appendix” „to the 
Johnson-Steevens Shakespeare (1773) that his version of 
King Lear had given the first line as “...footed thrice the 
world,” and added: “I have ever been averse to caprici- 
ous variations of the old text; and, in the present instance, 
the rhyme, as well as the sense, would have induced me to 
abide by it. World was merely an error of the press. Wold 
is a word still in use in the North of England; signifying 
a kind of down near the sea. A large tract of country 
in the East-Riding of Yorkshire is called the Moulds.”* 


We have been trying to suggest that the great improve- 
ment noticed after 1740 in the presentation of Shakespearian 
drama in the theatres can be connected with the general 
critical scholarship ( which could have influenced taste and 
expectations at all levels) of Dr. Johnson's time. (At 
least one adapter’s profitable acquaintance with contem- 
porary criticism can be established.) But we càn ask if 
some responsible critics expressed an opinion on alterations*— 
or all just turned away from them in disdainful silence. In 
a history of criticism, perhaps this matter is more important 
than that which has occupied us: it is more important for 
us to know, as students of criticism, what its attitude to 
an irresponsible practice was in a crucial period than to 
know the extent to which that practice was mouwified under 
the influence of academic critical opinion. . 

Before we come to responsible criticism, we may consider 


- 1 Baswell,<X, 161. 
2° Opinion on the specifie question must have also helped, though there is no 
simple evidence that it did. 
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for a moment the attitude of one who had not the learning 
and reputation of a Johnson or a Steevens but, indis- 
putably, had merit of another sort—that which belongs 
to, one who represents the common man of his age. This 
is Thomas Davies, author of Dramatic Miscellanies (1783- 
1784). The title-page informs us that the three volumes 
of the book consist of ‘Critical Observations on Several 
Plays of Shakspeare: with a Review of His Principal 
Characters, and those of Various Eminent Writers, as 
Represented by Mr. Garrick, and other Celebrated 
Comedians.” He follows in some detail the stage history 
of King Lear; and his interest in the subject is evidenced 
by the fact that he recovers from Roscius Anglicanus the 
information that “about the year 1663, King Lear was 
acted, at the Duke’s Theatre, as Shakspeare wrote si.” > l- 
says that Tate is “to be laughed at for his vanity, in 
pretending to mend Shakspeare,” and that Colman’s 
restorations are “judicious.” But his commonplace mind 
shows itself when he prefers for representation Garrick’s 
version to Colman’s, whose superior critical discernment 
he, however, acknowledges. On the point that he will 
have the play at all altered only in representation, he 
is quite explicit. Garrick “well “understood what would 
best please the taste of an audience” when he retained 
Tate’s love-story ; and if the final scenes “are really so 
afflicting to a mind of sensibility in the closet [he is referring 
to Dr. Johnson who said that he could not endure to 
read them], what would they produce in action 7'"* 
Davies ridicules suggestions made by Restoration adapters 
that they had “improved” Shakespeare. Colley Cibber’s 
Papal Tyranny was altered from King John, and “Colley’s 
vanity so far transported him, that, in his Dedication, he 
told Lord Chesterfield, he had endeavoured to make his 
play more. like one ‘than what he found it in Shakspeare.’ “=” 
Of the songs, which Davenant in rewriting Macbeth had 
given to the witches," Davies is barely tolerant; not of 
1 Dramatic Miscellanies, II, 260-265. 2 Ibid. I, 3. = - 


Ls 
3 Davenant’s version has, in addition to the songs which the Folio Stage 
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the other alterations, including “ʻa scene between Macbeth 
and his Lady, upon the most serious and important subject, 
where poverty of sentiment is only exceeded by wretched- 
ness of rhyme.” He quite frankly describes Davenant as 
an “jill-instructed admirer of Shakspeare” who ‘“‘disfigured 
the whole piece,” and his opinion is that Macbeth had 
been popular in the theatre notwithstanding all the “added 
deformities and sad mutilations” because a good deal of 
the original had been “retained.” “Happily,” says "Davies, 
Garrick “‘restored”? the play to the stage ‘“‘almost’”’ as 
Shakespeare wrote it.* 

He is uncompromisingly critical of Garrick’s alteration 
of Hamlet, of which he gives the details, and regrets that 
Garrick should have “thrown out” the grave-diggers. 
Claudius is both a coward and a villain, but Garrick feeling 
that he is not impressive on the stage made him a brave man, 
not realizing that “the brave villain like Richard III” we 
“hate” but “cannot despise” ; whereas we ought to despise 
Claudius. To these and other changes “the audience 
submitted during the life of the alterer,” but it clearly did 
not “approve” of them, and “soon called for Hamlet as it had 
been acted from time immemorial.”** 

Francis Gentleman (if ‘he is the author of The Dramatic 
Censor, 1770) is more tolerant of alterations than most critics 
of his time.” But he is not significant enough to be considered 


Directions give to the witches, a mew scene (in Act II) on a A with 
Macduff, Lady Macduff, a Servant, and the Witches who sing and dance. 
( The New Variorum edition of Macbeth, 1878, gives Davenant’s version 
which appeared under the ttle: Macbeth, a Tragedy. With all the 
Alterations, Amendments, Additions, and New Songs. London, 1674, ) 

1 Dramatic Miscellanies, 11, 115-117. 

2 Ibid. III, 145-147. 

3 The Dramatic Censor, I, 3-4, 149-150, 171-172, 187-188, 360, 368 ; II, 76. 
Francis Gentleman was the author of the very extraordinary suggestion 
that “a committee of able critics” should as a joint enterprise prepare an 
“edition’’ of Shakespeare, from which the “insignificant and offensive 
passages” were eliminated, so as to bring Shakespeare's “merit into a more 
compact, uniform view.” This wish, first expressed in the essay on 
Othello, was repeated when he came to write of Cymbeline (I, 149-150: TI, 76). 
But Francis Gentleman was behind his times, and not qn this particular 
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as an exception. Common critical opinion was on the whole 
averse to alterations (though it did not object, and perhaps 
excusably, to minor omissions in an acting version). Reviewing 
the reception of the opera which Garrick had made of T he 
Tempest (1,756), G. W. Stone gives extracts from Murphy's Life 
of Garrick, Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs and Theophilus Cibber’s 
Two Dissertations upon the Theatres; in them the regret is 
expressed that a great play should have been suffered ‘‘to 
dwindle” into an opera.” (So Murphy put it).* The opera 
was a failure (it was given only for six nights), and G. W. 
Stone shows that there is evidence that “Garrick himself did 
not relish being mentioned in connection with it.’”* 

To consider now the attitude of responsible criticism—that 
alone by which an age can claim to be judged—to 
adaptations. Dr. Johnson’s references to them in the Lives of 
the English Poets are laconic ; either he mentions them without 
comment (“The same year [1680] produced The History and 
Fall of Caius Marius ; much of which is borrowed from the 
Romeo and juliet of Shakespeare”), or in his comments he 
practises economy to such an extent that he leaves us guessing 
about his views. Among George Granville’s works was “The 
jew of Venice, altered from Shakespeare's ‘Merchant of Venice’ 
(1701)”. A little later we get just one sentence: “In his jew 
of Venice, as Rowe remarks, the character of Shylock is made 
comick, and we are prompted to laughter instead of 
detestatiom’”’? Dr. Johnson is almost as reticent about the 
Dryden-Davenant version of The Tempest in which “to 
Shakespeare’s monster Caliban is added a sister-monster 
Sicorax; and a woman, who, in the original play, had 
never seen a man, is in this brought acquainted with a man 
that had never seen a woman." It cannot be said with 


question of adaptation only. For instance, in 1770 he was still concerned 
to find if Shakespeare observed the unities of time and place; it would be 
hard to remember another man who was, at that time. 

1 G. W. Stone, “Shakespearc’s Tempest at Drury Lane during Garrick’s 
Management,’ SQ, VII (Winter 1956), 3. > 

2 Ibid. pp. 2, 5. i 

3 Lives of the English Poets, ed, Hill, I, 245; II, 290; I, 341. 
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ad 
confidence that the tone of this reference is not ironical. 
Perhaps the only other reference in the Lives to alterations 
is a sentence about Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida, where 
Johnson approvingly quotes Langbaine’s remark that ‘“‘the 
last scene in the third act is a masterpiece.””* : 

Dr. Johnson is clearly disinclined to enter into a discussion 
of the practice of altering Shakespeare, possibly because 
Shakespeare is not his spbject in the Lives, but. Dryden 
and Otway and George Granville—each of whom in his 
time played many parts, that of an alterer of Shakespeare 
being just one of them.? 

In all the writings of Johnson, Capell, Steevens, Tyrwhitt 
and Malone I have gone through, I have found not a word 
(that quotation from Langbaine about Dryden’s Troilus and 
Cressida excepted) which could be supposed to countenance 
this practice. We could hardly expect less of men whose 
integrity as Shakespearian scholars was as much beyond 
question (if we forget the embittered Steevens of the 
seventeen-nineties) as that of the finest men which the 
present century has produced. 

Editors can ignore adapters, and the Shakespeare editors 
of the eighteenth century generally do. But incidental 
observations from them—when they are discussing a point 
which interests them as editors—give clear indications of 
their mind. Answering the question whether Shakespeare’s 
plays were popular on the Restoration stage, Capell 
observes: “that Shakspeare, the true and genuine 
Shakspeare, was not much relish’d, is plain from the 
many alterations of him, that were brought upon the 
stage by some of those gentlemen [Tate, Shadwell and 
Otway], and by others within that period.’** Steevens 
complains that Shakespeare was also little read, in proof 

1 Cited in Lives, I, 356. ” 

2 In excusing himself for not having mentioned Garrick in his writings, 
Dr. Johnson explained to Boswell that one reason was that he had 


“altered Skakespeare.”” (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, II, 92.) 
“3 Capell’s Introduction (Boswell’s Variorum edition, í 130). The 


same point is made by Malone in a note on Macbeth’s soliloquy “If it 
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of which he refers to Tate, who “in his dedication to the 
altered play of King Lear, speaks of the original as an 
obscure piece.” And matters did not improve in the time 
of Addison who “having occasion to quote a few lines out 
ol Macbeth was content to receive them from D’Avenant’s 
alteration of that celebrated drama, in which almost every 
original beauty is either awkwardly disguised, or arbitrarily 
omitted,” 

As editor of Shakespeare Malone takes no notice of 
adapters in the Preface, but as historian of the English stage 
he says many words—hard and true words—about them. 
In the concluding paragraphs of the Historical Account of the 
English Stage, he reviews the fortunes of Shakespeare's plays 
in the theatre since the Restoration, and in doing so refers 
to the versions which were made of many of them. King 
Lear, Timon of Athens, Macbeth and The Tempest, were the 
“sonly”? plays “exhibited at the theatre in Dorset Gardens” 
between 1671 and 1682, and the last three “‘were not 
represented in their original state, but as altered by 
D’Avenant and Shadwell.” At the new theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, opened in 1682, it was the fate of A Midsummer 
Nights Dream “to be transformed into an opera.” After 
referring to Dryden’s Troilus ands Cressida and Lacy’s The 
Taming of the Shrew, he speaks of Tate’ and D’Urfey’s 
{miserable alterations” of Coriolanus, King Richard H, King 
Lear and Cymbeline; of Otway’s Caius Marius which had 
“usurped the place” of Romeo and Juliet for “near seventy 
years’? since its production in 1680 and Granville’s jew of 
Venice which had ‘tkept possession of the stage from the 


were done, when “tis donc... (I. vit). From Dryden's ‘assertion’ (that 
there are ‘bombast speeches’ in Macbeth which ‘are not to be understood’) 
and “the vesbal alterations made by him and Sir W. D’Avenant, in 
some of our author's plays, I think it clearly appears that Dryden 
and the other poets of the time of Charles II. were not very deeply 
skilled in the language of their predecessors, and thae Shakspeare was 
not so well understood fifty years after his death, as he is at this day.” 
(Boswell, XI, 75-76.) - < 
l Steevens, Advertisement, 1773 (Boswell, I, 179-180). 
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time of its first exhibition in 1701, to the year 1741”; also 
of Dryden’s All For Love “performed instead of” Antony and 
Cleopatra from 1678 to 1759 and Davenant’s Macbeth 
“preferred” to Shakespeare’s play “from its first exhibition 
in 1663” for nearly eighty years. Finally, Cibber’s Richard ii 
had been since its revival at Haymarket in 1710, “repre- 
sented, I believe, more frequently than any of our author's 
dramas, except Hamlet.” Malone seems to think that the 
appearance of Rowe’s edition in 1709 stimulated ‘popular 
interest in Shakespeare, for “the exhibition of his plays 
became much more frequent than before.” But taste 
continued to be perverse. ‘“‘...such was the wretched taste 
of the audiences of those days, that in many instances the 
contemptible alterations of his pieces were preferred to the 
originals.” Instances of plays being revived in their Resto- 
ration versions, after they had been withdrawn from the 
stage for fairly long periods, were not rare. A change 
came about 1740. 2 King Henry IV, “which had for fifty years 
been driven from the scene by the play which Mr. Betterton 
substituted in its place,” and Aing Henry V “as originally 
written”? were produced in 1738 at Covent Garden; and 
in 1741 The Merchant of Venice “was once more restored 
to the scene” at Drury Lane. Since that time several factors 
had contributed to make Shakespeare better understood, 
so that “our poet’s reputation...is now fixed upon a basis, 
which neither the lapse of time nor the fluctuation gf opinion 
will ever be able to shake” ; and one of these factors, says 
Malone, had been “the frequent representation of his plays 
in nearly their original state.’’* 

This history of Shakespeare's plays in the theatre since the 
Restoration has not been adequately noticed in modern 
works on the subject. Its interest, apart from that of good 
history, is that Malone here pronounces the verdict of the 
responsible criticism of his age upon the alterations 
of Shakespeare and their scandalous popularity in the 


1 Malone,“ An Historical Account of the English Stage (Boswell, HI, 
287-294). 
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a 
theatre till a little before the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 


The popular belief is that the romantic critics put an end 
to the pernicious practice of altering Shakespeare’s plays 
by their resolute opposition to it. It is thought that the 
evil that originated in Restoration critical theory and stage 
practice, enjoyed a vigorous life iñ the eighteenth century 
and was eliminated from English drama only through the 
efforts of the romantic critics. Our own view is that we 
can recognize the services of the romantic critics in this 
cause, without exaggerating them ; further that, we should 
not deny others what is their due. A very large body of 
opinion in the later eighteenth century looked askance at 
the alterations which had once held the stage but most 
of which now competed unsuccessfully with the original 
plays ; and there were not a few who set such exacting 
standards for maintaining the integrity of the text that 
it seemed intolerable to them that any one should take the 
smallest liberties with it, let alone the partial rewriting 
of it for the theatre. In comparison, the romantic critics 
took a mild view of the folly and sin of remaking 
Shakespeare’s plays. When they disliked a particular change, 
they spoke with deep sincerity and a sense of outraged 
affection—for they Aad a personal affection for Shakespeare. 
The oft-quoted passage dealing with Tate’s version of Aing 
Lear in Lamb’s essay “On the Tragedies of Shakespeare” 
can be quoted again: “A happy ending '—as if the living 
martyrdom that Lear had gone through,—the flaying of 
his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the 
stage of life the only decorous thing for him.”* Later in 
the same essay, Lamb refers scornfully to “the vile mixture 
which Dryden has thrown into the Tempest”? ; and when 
Kemble produced this version at Covent Garden on July 10, 


l The Complete Works of Charles Lamb, ed. cit., p. 262. . oS 
2 Ibid. p. 265. 
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1815, Hazlitt ironically observed that it was “thought fit 
and mecessary...to modernize the original play, and to 
disfigure its simple and beautiful structure, by loading it 
with the commonplace, clap-trap sentiments, artificial 
contrasts of situations and character, and all the heavy tinsel 
and affected formality which Dryden had borrowed from 
the French school.”* But the romantic aversion to Dryden’s 
Tempest, Tate’s Lear or Cibber’s Richard II is too well-known 
to need many illustratfons. It is, therefore, alf the more 
necessary to remember what the particular objects of this 
aversion were, for at least one romantic critic regarded it 
as admissible to adapt Shakespeare’s plays provided that 
it enhanced their beauties. We shall make no apologies for 
the long quotations which follow, since this is a point 
which requires illustration. It appears, for example, from 
Hazlitt’s essay on Richard IlI that he cannot endure to look 
upon this play being “mangled” in the “manner” of Cibber ; 
it is not that he cannot stand its being treated in any 
manner whatsoever. He has his own ideas of how the play 
can be improved. “The original play is however too long 
for representation, and there are some few scenes which 
might be better spared than preserved, and by omitting which it 
would remain a complete whole. The only rule, indeed, for 
altering Shakespeare is to retrench certain passages which 
may be considered either as superfluous or obsolete, but not to 
add or transpose anything.”*? ‘There seems reason to suppose 
that Hazlitt is making here no casual suggestion, but is 
prescribing a general “rule,” a method. Reporting a 
performance of Antony and Cleopatra at Covent Garden (on 
Nov. 15, 1813) “with alterations, and with considerable 
additions from Dryden's All For Love,” Hazlitt observes that 
of the author of the version he “cannot speak in terms of 
much praise,” and then gives his reasons. “Almost all the 
transpositions of passages which he has attempted, are, we 
think, injudicious and injurious to the effect..... It would also 
have been Much better, if the author had contented himself 


_ led View of the English Stage, ed. cit., p. 90. 
“ 2 Characters of Shakespeare's Plays, ed. cit., p. 163. The italics are mine. 
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merely with omitting certain passages, which he might deem 
objectionable to a modern audience, without encumbering 
either the plot or dialogue with any foreign interpolation. He 
might have separated the gold of Shakespeare from the alloy which 
at times accompanies it, but he ought not to have mixed it up 
with the heavy tinsel of Dryden.’** A version of Richard Il 
staged at Drury Lane on March 9, 1815 is commended by him 
as the “best” alteration of the play that has been made, for “‘it 
consists entirely of omissions, excepf one or two scenes which 
are idly tacked on” to the end.* Further, there is at least one 
instance where he does not object to ‘‘foreign interpolation.” 
He is reviewing a revival (on October 6, 1814) of Garrick’s 
version of Romeo and Juliet at Covent Garden, and when he 
has nearly done, observes that “‘the last scene, at the tomb 
with Romeo,” which “is: not from Shakespeare” however 
“tells admirably on the stage.’’* 

What is to be insisted upon is that Hazlitt does not 
always look upon alterations for the stage as a necessary 
evil. Had he done no more than permit the retrenchment of 
‘certain passages” for the convenience of representation, 
he would have taken up a position which, though not 
perhaps defensible in a serious student of Shakespeare, is 
excusable in a theatre reporter of popular journals. In 
respect of Richard IH and Antony and Cleopatra he is inclined 
to take the view that the plays gain by this operation, and 
gain in a positive sense. Richard III, he says, is too long 
for representation, but he appears to have moved away 
from simple considerations of this nature when he observes 
that it contains scenes which “might be better spared 
than preserved, and by omitting which it would remain 
a complete whole.” In Shakespeare there are not only 
passages which may be considered “obsolete”—a reason for 
their omissiqn in representation—but passages which may 
be considergd “superfluous.” It is to be noted that Hazlitt ts 
here talking of Shakespeare’s plays generally, not just of 
one play, Richard HII; nor just of Antony ånd Cleopatra, 


1 A View of the English Stage, PP- 90.21. The italics are minet o 
2 Ibid. p. 73. 3 Ibid. p. 35. 
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when he observes that the adapter of this play “might have 
separated the gold of Shakespeare from the alloy which at 
times accompanies it.” Instead of talking in terms of what 
could be conveniently presented on the stage and adapted 
to the understanding of the audience, he gives the dangerous 
counsel that the adapter might reject what he considers 
to be superfluous or recognizes as baser metal. One can 
ask if this is not “improving” Shakespeare in the theatre. 
Hazlitt condemns only fuch versions of Shakespeare’s plays 
as were known to him: gifted with a delicate perception, 
he recognizes only too plainly Dryden’s “tinsel” and ‘Tate’s 
dross, from Shakespeare’s gold. But since, in his opinion, 
Shakespeare himself has given us some alloy, it is permissible 
in the theatre to find ways to eliminate it. Put simply : though 
he would not have any one practise the “improvement” of 
Shakespeare on the scale, and in the meretricious style, 
of the Restoration adapters, he has no objection to seeing 
some improvement effected by judicious omissions. When a 
romantic critic raises his voice against the modernization 
or adaptation of old poetry and old drama, he has solely 
aesthetic considerations in mind, and the aesthetic standards 
which he applies are, of course, those which he knows. 
That, we insist, is a characteristically romantic attitude. 
The romantic critic’s objection to this whole business of 
modernizing or improving the classics is not the absolute 
objection of Tyrwhitt and Malone; it is less @ question 
of principle than of predilection. Lamb’s great essay, in 
which he rails at Tate’s King Lear, Cibber’s Richard II 
and Dryden’s Tempest, advances many objections against 
them, but not the fundamental one of the rewriting of 
old masterpieces. Hazlitt ridicules Dryden because he ‘put 
Milton’s Paradise Lost into dramatic rhyme to make Adam 
look like a fine gentleman,”* when he could shave simply 
demanded why any one should think it worth while to 
rewrite Paradise Lost. Leigh Hunt pooh-poohs Dryden's 
attempt to modernize Chaucer, and then offers to do 


L “On thé Spirit of Ancient and Modern Literature,’ in Lectures on the 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, ed. cit., p. 257. 
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this himself. The question of adapting the masterpieces 
of the past to the taste and capabilities of contemporaries had 
engaged criticism from the time of the Restoration, and 
no eage answers a vital question except in a way which 
shows its mind, Does not the rewriting of the play (for 
the theatre) or of the poem spoil it ?—the romantic critic 
asks. He does not ask the further question: Is it correct to 
do so, irrespective of whether the play or the poem gains 
or loses by it ? 


The present chapter was intended to ask two questions. 
One is about the adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays; the 
other, about the attitude of criticism to them. As regards 
the first : a great improvement was noticed in the second 
half of the eighteenth century ; in the first decades of the 
nineteenth, the position deteriorated but slightly, but it 
deteriorated. Kemble, the first important figure of the 
romantic era in the Shakespearian theatre, was, by the 
standards of the later eighteenth century, an irresponsible 
adapter. About 1790 he reversed the healthy trends in 
Shakespearian production. This is capable of proof by 
examining his version of almost every play. It was not 
before the fourth decade of the nineteenth century that Shakespeare 
was presented in the theatre in a better text than the 
eighteenth @entury in its second half had known. The 
first three decades did not know better than to give Shakes- 
peare in a text just as good, or just as bad; and in 
some notable instances—Aing Lear and The Tempest—in a 
text a good deal worse.* The literary criticism of the 


1 See supra pp- 103-105. 

9 This conclusion was arrived at, after studying the stage history of the 
separate plays in the New Variorum edition, in the New Cambridge edition 
and in C. B. Hogan's Shakespeare in the Theatre. Only in respect of one 
play perhaps, The Winter's Tale, a definite improvement could be marked. 
It may be added that in the heyday of romantic criticism Frederic Reynolds 
turned more of Shakespeare's plays into operas than Colman angl Garrick 
together did, and that his depredations exceeded theirs both in violence and 


extent. 
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romantic period frowned upon the adaptations which were 
then popular in the theatre, but on the question whether 
adaptation with a view to improvement was at all feasible 
or permissible, it showed some accommodation, whereas 
Malone ( for instance ) had showed none. Though irrespon- 
sible interference with Shakespeare’s plays in the theatre 
has in some quarters continued into our century ( not to 
mention the added evil of frequent misrepresentation on 
the screen ), it is also true that it is our century, and 
our century only, which has theatres specially devoted to 
the high ideal of presenting the plays with complete faithful- 
ness to the text and in conditions somewhat approximating 
to the Elizabethan theatre. Present-day Shakespearian 
scholarship has given to the contemporary theatre this 
high ideal. It has been rewarded with the discovery that 
given proper conditions, the more faithfully Shakespeare’s 
plays are presented, the more effective they are in the 
theatre. The later eighteenth century in presenting Shakes- 
peare’s plays on its own stage cannot be blamed for 
having pruned them for convenience ; it generally refrained 
from doing more. What is of interest to the Shakespearian 
scholarship and the Shakespearian theatre of the present 
period is that the notion of fidelity in representation had 
sprung up in the earlier period and that the criticism of 
that period had a positive attitude in the matter. 


One other matter: it would be of interest to investigate 
how far the critical reviews and essays appearing in the 
literary periodicals and the literature sections of the ordinary 
periodicals reflected the temper of the serious criticism 
of the later cighteenth century on this particular question. 
One should not expect to be told that the journalism 
of the period kept pace with progressive critical thought ; 
however, while it failed to keep in step, it followed at 
any rate this progressive opinion, though at some distance. 
C.-H. Gray is the author of a useful book,* which gives 


1 Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795, New York, 1931, 
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a summary, period by period and journal by journal, of 
theatrical criticism in London from the beginnings to 1795. 
Our conclusions about the journalistic criticism of the 
lates cighteenth century receive ample support from Gray's 
book, though it must be added that Gray himself draws 
no such conclusions; and that we are wholly responsible 
for them. 

Before tgying to arrive at conclusiogs, we shall simply bring 
together the important pronouncements made in the pages of 
the various journals on the question of altering and improving 
Shakespeare’s plays. Lewis Theobald, writing in the Censor, 
a pdaper which ran from 1715 to 1717, declared himself for 
Tate’s version of Aing Lear; and in the 63rd number of the 
paper committed himself to the broad generalization: “The 
Contradictions and Extravagances, which are so common in 
our English tragedies, might reasonably make their Audience 
and Readers suppose, that the Authors wrote without Rule 
or Design, without Regard cither to Reason or Judgment, or 
any View to Probability or Decency.”* Tate's Lear was also 
commented upon favourably by Aaron Hill in the 95th 
number of the Prompter, a paper which had a brief life, 1734- 
36; and when its place was taken by the Occasional 
Prompter, two numbers (X XI, XXIV) were wholly devoted to 
the question of altering Shakespeare’s plays and the view was 
expressed that such alteration can be permitted provided 
that it impfoves the play, Tate’s Lear being cited as an 
instance of Shakespeare improved. In the 1770's the Theatrical 
Review expressed its approval not only of Tate’s version of 
King Lear but also of Garrick’s Romeo and Juliet. Mention 
must also be made of a critic writing for the Oracle, who 
marred an otherwise admirable review of the revival of The 
Tempest by declaring that the play “certainly owes much to 
the additions df Dryden,” but it must be added in fairness 
that he castigated every one else who tampered with 
Shakespeare, Nahum Tate not excepted.” a 

Without a doubt, the majority of those who were on the 
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| Cited by Gray, pp. 54-55, 2 Gray, pp. 92, 83, 195, 290, 
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side of the adapters wrote before 1750; we can now consider 
those who were against them. A reviewer for the London 
Chronicle chastised Thomas Sheridan for presenting (1758) 
a mutilated version of Coriolanus instead of givings the 
audience ‘‘all Shakespeare.” Commenting on a revival of 
Cymbeline, a letter in the issue for December 12, 1761 of 
the London Spy and Read’s Weekly Journal condemned all 
adaptations of Shakespeare, making however—unfortunately 
—an exception in favour of that of Romeo and juliet. 
William Woodfall, a very influential theatrical critic in 
the 1770’s and the 1780's (during which years he wrote 
for the Morning Chronicle’, never tired of saying that he 
wanted to see Shakespeare freed from the “improving” 
attentions of his adapters, and even insisted that the actors 
should learn their parts not from the theatre prompt book 
but from an authentic text. An unknown critic in the 
Town and Country Magazine (which started appearing in 
1769) condemned, to quote Gray, “alterations of Shakespeare 
on principle”; it is the greater pity that he spared 
Garrick’s Hamlet from his general censure. Even more severe 
on the adapters were the critics who wrote for the Oracle. 
Commenting on the ending of Tate’s Aing Lear, one of 
them asked “if our hearts were too tender for misery— 
capable indeed of a sigh, but too imbecile for true tragic 
passion” ; while another, writing somewhat later under the 
name Thespis, disapproved of the choral additioris to Macbeth, 
which, according to him, cheapened the quality of the Witch 
scenes instead of lending to them grace or dignity.* 
Finally, a reference must be made to a review of the revival 
of The Tempest in the Prompter, a theatrical paper which 
commenced and ended publication in 1789. This particular 
revival of The Tempest in Dryden’s version was, as we 
have seen, reviewed also in the Oracle; it is, therefore, of 
interest to note that the Prompter sharply differed from it 
on the merits of Dryden as an adapter, and resented the 
introduction of new characters like Hippolito and Dorinda 
as-welltas the rewriting of the dialogue. “That boisterous 


l Gray, pp. 141, 170, 272 & 274, 239, 290 & 292. 
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rudeness, and characteristic diction, which Shakespeare 
thought so essential to the first part of the play, suffered 
an inhuman amputation, and was nowhere preserved, but 
when Stephano and Trinculo meet with Caliban.” In the 
opinion ef the reviewer for the Prompter, it is a “very 
hazardous attempt to alter Shakespeare's writing,” and 
“this is very observable in both Dryden and Cibber’s new 
modelligg of this comedy.”"* à 

It seems to be the correct conclusion to draw that the 
adaptations of the plays of Shakespeare did not have after 
#1750 much encouragements from journalistic criticism. In 
owr account of the journalistic criticism of the eighteenth 
century, we have depended on Gray’s book which gives a 
summary, decade by decade, journal by journal, sometimes 
even issue by issue. A positive advantage gained by the 
use of a book of this kind, instead of sifting the evidence 
first-hand from the voluminous periodical literature, is that 
we ensure that we do not select the evidence in the interest 
of a particular thesis. * 

Nor were the adapters of plays other than those of 
Shakespeare spared. When The Beggar's Opera was performed 
in October 1777 suitably altered to meet the requirements 
of poetic justice, the end coming With Macheath serving a 
three years’ sentence and truly repentant, it was greeted 
with a chorus of disapproval from the Press. The Town and 
Country Magazine (October 1777) speaks of this “form of a 
moral tale’ given to the play and of “the absurdity of 
this conclusion”; while the issues of two papers, the 
Morning Post and the Morning Chronicle, for October 18, 
1777, expressed almost identical sentiments. ‘‘Folly, in her 
most extravagant moments,” said the former, “‘never before 


1 Gray, p- 305. 

9 But we cannot help referring to one opinion not cited by Gray—the 
opinion of Arthur Murphy, in the 87th number of Gray's Inn Journal, 
15 June, 1754, that he would be glad to “sce the Experiment [of having 
King Lear acted exactly ‘as Shakespeare wrote it) made,™ though he was 
“convinced that a happy ending would *‘always be most agreeable to 
an Audience.” The Gray's Inn Journal (published in 2 vols., 1756), II, 222. 
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devised so absurd an idea, as the addition we are now 
speaking of—nor did Dullness ever so effectually lend a / 
helping hand to compleat a miserable design.” The other 
Paper more pithily observed: “‘morality and dullness are 
frequently stage companions.’** About the same, time, a 
fourth journal, the London Review of English and Forgign 
Literature attacked Thomas Hulls adaptation of James 
Thomson’s Edward and Eleonora and Woodfall’s A gee 
of Richard Savage’s play, Sir Thomas Overbury® ; the critic 
in this particular case was William Kenrick, a man who 
like his more famous contemporary Ritson, combined the 
faults of an irascible temper with wide reading and mueh 
good sense. 


t 
> 


| Gray, pp- 240, 232 274. ? Gray, Pp. 245, 





CHAPTER XI 
CONTEMPORARY Frencu Criticism : A COMPARISON 


This chapter does not give an account of preromantic 
French criticism. It only answers the question if the parti- 
cular development which took place in the English criticism 
of the later eighteenth century had its parallel in the 
French criticism of the period. 

he answer is in the negative. 

The French had dominated English criticism after the 
Restoration, and the hardening of neo-classical orthodoxy 
in one part of English criticism and the growth of the 
historical sense in another part had both owed a great 
deal to them. The influence of Boileau, Rapin and Le Bossu 
had been effective; so had been that of Corneille, 
Chevalier de Méré, La Bruyère and Saint-Evremond. The 
part played by Corneille and others in liberalizing the 
English critical imagination was tnagnanimously acknow- 
ledged by W. P. Ker,* and he has been in this followed 
more or less by historians of English criticism like Saintsbury, 
Atkins, and, more recently, René Wellek. The question 
of influence apart,—one cannot help noticing that in the 
later seventeenth century the critical scene in the two 
countries had presented essentially the same features. Neo- 
classicism had faced the challenge of the historical spirit. 
It was La Bruyére who advised his readers not to judge 
by mechanical rules a work which they had found 
stimulating and ennobling® ; but it was not La Bruyére 
alone who in his time expressed this sentiment. ‘It was 
Dryden who claimed for the dramatic poet freedom in 


1 Essays of John Dryden, Vol. I, Introduction, pp. XİX-XX. 3 

2 “Quand une lecture vous élève l'esprit, et quelle vous inspire des 
sentiments nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas une autre Tèste pour 
juger l'ouvrage ; il est bon, et fait de main d'ouvricr- Les Carattéres, 


1688 (Librairie Hachette, Paris, 1950), p 41, 


* 
. 
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relation to the Unities, but it was not Dryden alone— 
not English critics alone—who did so. Differences in the 
critical situation there were; for neo-classicism ( largely 
because it had encountered in England a mental resistance 
to formalized systems ) was there never quite so securely 
established as in France, and was sooner overthrown. In 
late seventeenth-century English and French criticism the 
elements of orthodoxy and heresy were mixed in, different 
proportions, but both elements were present. 

Dryden’s work hastened in his country the doom of 
neo-classicism to an extent that Saint-Evremond’s and 
La Bruyére’s did not in theirs. This was important for-+the 
subsequent history of criticism. Pope and Addison alone 
could have saved the cause of neo-classicism in England, 
but they gave it only part of their allegiance. The “rules” 
excited the derision of Farquhar, and not of Farquhar 
only. ‘There was no parallel to his attitude of amused 
contempt in contemporary French criticism. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century the three greatest French 
minds which exercised themselves on letters were Voltaire, 
Vauvenargues and Montesquieu. Voltaire expounded the 
concept of the relativity of taste, but when he recommended 
Shakespeare to his countrymen ( Lettres philosophiques, 1734 ) 
he noted his lack of good taste and appalling ignorance of 
rules? ; while in Siècle de Louis Quatorze (1751), he remarked : 
“Since 1660 to our own times, the English shad made 
further advance towards perfection in almost all kinds than 
during all the preceding centuries.” Wauvenargues spoke 
effusively of the value of Boileau’s precepts and poetical 


1 An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Ker, I, 76. 

2 Letter XVUI on Tragedy. Letters Concerning the English Nation 
(1733), with an Introduction by Charles Whibley (London, 1926), p. 125. 
Compare Letter XXII : The English “have no sifch thing as a 
real Tragedy” (p. 163). = 

3 Le Siècle de Louis Quatorze, Chap. XXXIV : “Les Anglais ont 
plus avancé Vtrs la perfection presqu’en tous les genres, depuis 1660 
jusqu'à nos jours, que dans tous les siècles précédens.”” (Oeuvres Com- 
plétet de“ Voltaire, 70 vols., de l'Imprimerie de la Société Lit- 
téraire-Typographique, 1785; XXI, 280.) 
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practice. Montesquieu devoted a section of his Essay on Taste 
to the discussion of the rules, which he found to be useful 
for general guidance provided they were not too literally 
understood or mechanically applied. “The painters and 
sculptors have worked out the proportions which the human 
body has to be given, and have adopted the length 
of the face as the common measure; but at cach step 
they have to transgress these proportions, because of the 
different ‘attitudes in which they must place the body ; for 
example, an arm stretched out is very much longer than 
that which is not.’2 In art every effect depends upon a 
general cause, and upon modifying conditions peculiar to 
that effect: so that each effect has in a manner a separate 
cause. It is important to know the rules ; but taste alone 
can help us to know when they should be observed and 
when departed from.* The justness and originality of 
Montesquieu’s observations will -be acknowledged ; at the 
same time, it is clear that in his comments on the un- 
critical acceptance of the rules he preserved a sense of 
their usefulness. He did not dismiss them with the derisive 
laughter of Farquhar and Fielding. 

Much English criticism in the early eighteenth century 
was obsequiously neo-classical, but while this was so, a 


1 Reflexions Critiques sur Quelques Poétes, Section IL. See Ocuvres 
Cheoisies de Vauvenargues, ed. L. Aimé-Martin with Maximes of 
de La Rochefoucauld (1822), pp. 584-586. | 

2 “Les peintres et les sculpteurs ont établi les proportions qu'il faut 
donner au corps humain, et ont pris pour mesure commune la longeur 
de la face; mais il faut qu'ils violent à chaque instant les proportions, 
à cause des différentes attitudes dans lesquelles il faut qu'ils mettent le 
corps; par exemple, un bras tendu est bien plus long que celui qui 
ne Vest pas.” (Essai sur le Gott. See Oeuvres Completes, Texte Pré- 
senté et Annoté*par Roger Caillois, Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, 1951, 
p. 1260.) . 

3 “Quoique chaque effet dépende d'une cause générale, il s'y mêle 
tant d'autres causes particulières, que chaque effet a, en quelque façon, 
une cause à part. Ainsi Vart donne les règles, et le goût les excep- 
tions; le gout nous découvre en quelles occasions l'art doit Soumettrg, 
et en quelles occasions il doit être soumis.” (Ibid. p- 1260.) 
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radical element was introduced in the work of a flew, so 
that it came easy to even small men like Welsted to be not 
only critical but actually contemptuous of the “rules.” “The 
French criticism of the period had not developed this radical 
element. It is thoroughly characteristic of the French 
instinct for order that Montesquieu, whose gifts included 
a vivid historical imagination and a sense of relativity in 
matters of taste, should not have been led like some English 
contemporaries to an absd6lute rejection of the “rules.” 

Many of the great French minds were responsive to the 
new spirit which had entered criticism in the seventeenth 
century. But it was evident that English criticism mwas 
outstripping French. Or perhaps, “outstripping” is not 
the correct word, and we should merely say that the 
appreciation of the distinctive genius of the native literature 
hurried English criticism along a direction in which the 
French, whose own literature was well served by the old 
criticism, were disinclined to travel fast or to travel far. 

Except that the battle between the old and the new 
critical ideas was decided more quickly in England (indeed 
its fortunes had at every stage since 1660 been there less in 
doubt), the history of“ criticism to the middle of the 
eighteenth century was* broadly the same story in the two 
countries. The common character requires to be stressed, 
for in cither country the energies of criticism were largely 
claimed by this conflict; stressed, however, mot at the 
expense of distinctive English conditions, where the quicker 
pace of the conflict cleared the way for the outstanding 
achievements of the second half of the century. Before real 
progress was possible, criticism had to make up its mind 
about the large body of beliefs, derived from classical and 
a variety of neo-classical sources. English criticism in large 
part did so before 1750. This done, it was left free to 
devote its energies to the important work of callecting and 
studying materials which were to be made the groundwork 
of a true and just criticism of the great native literature. 
The, chief endeavour was to overcome the great barriers to 
understanding which time creates; and no studies were 


kaa 
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neglected, from which assistance to this end could be 
derived. The condemnation of the geometric spirit in 
criticism continued to be the principal concern of only a 
Jew writers* ; though it was implied in nearly all important 
work of the period. The “rules” having been sufficiently 
discredited before 1750, criticism found it less and less 
necessary to be directly concerned with them. To them, it 
will be recalled, had been opposed the sense of history and 
relativity, which had been an important element in English 
criticism since the time of Dryden. But the second half 
of the eighteenth century grasped the important fact that 
this sense, to become effective, had to be helped by 
researches which increase knowledge and understanding : 
it advanced from generalities to real historical criticism 
which investigated a writer’s genius, intentions, and mental 
processes, and the influences—literary and non-literary—on 
him. The literary historians, editors and critics worked 
for a common end, which was to make accessible knowledge 
of all relevant matters; and whatever increased under- 
standing, was relevant. As long as criticism kept this in 
view, it was not in danger of drifting into impressionism. 

But the contemporary French eriticism was not aware of 
any such end, for the teachings of neo-classicism had not 
at any stage come into conflict with the classical French 
literature ; the necessity of directing attention to a great 
vernaculgr literature which the orthodox criticism failed 
to explain did not exist. We have seen that the French 
opposition to the neo-classical code had always been, in 
comparison with the rapidity with which things were 
happening in England, weak. Suggestions had been made 
for using it with discrimination, not for replacing it. One 
nds too that it continued to enjoy a vigorous life in the 
preromanti¢ era—(in France) the later eighteenth century 
and the first quarter of the nineteenth. It had existed 
from the time of Corneille with a relatively weak historical 
sense, and, after the middle of the eighteenth century, the 


i Among them is Edward Young, Conjectures on Original Compo- 
sition (1759). = 
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orthodox criticism watched with horror the development 
also of a romantic element. But the particular development 
which the age of Johnson witnessed in English criticism had 
no parallel in the France of Voltaire and Diderot. ‘There 
an incipient romanticism struggled with the authority of 
Horace and Boileau. 

On the one hand this means that the neo-classical creed 
continued to be important in French criticism, at a‘ time 
when it had ceased to be so in English. The point can 
be illustrated from Voltaire, who continued after the 
middle of the century to face the question of the ‘‘rules” 
vis-a-vis a liberal criticism with a split personality, gs 
Pope had done at the beginning. He wrote to Marmontel, 
condemning critics whose occupation is fault-finding. “It 
seems to me that these are unhappy people condemned to 
hard labour in the mines, who bring up from their work a 
little quantity of earth and gravel, without finding the gold 
they were to have looked for.” The Essay on “Taste” in 
Le Dictionnaire Philosophique recognizes that a country’s 
geographical situation, climate and social customs will be 
reflected in its literature ; that differences from other 
literatures produced by these causes—seen cither in style 
and imagery, or in the treatment of nature, or in the growth 
of special literary types—have to be allowed for. Beauty 
appears both in forms which are universal and eternal and 
in forms which are local and temporal. But that is no 
reason, says Voltaire, why we should not insist upon certain 
things which “will always be true”: namely that the banks 
of the Tiber had nurtured a purer taste than the banks of 
the Thames; that Racine and Molière are supermen, when 
set for comparison beside the dramatists of other countries.” 


1 (16 June, 1749): “Il me semble que ce sont des malheureux 
condamnés aux mines, qui rapportent de leur travail un peu de terre 
et de cailloux, sans découvrir Vor qu'il fallait chercher” 
Complétes, cd. cit, LIV, 178. 

2 “Il est des beautés de tous les temps & de tous les pays, mais il 
est aussi des beautés locales.... mais les détails qui pourront plaire à 
un citoyen de Londres, pourront ne faire aucun effet sur un habitant de 


Oeuvres 
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Some individuals are more deficient in taste than others : 
the truth of this is self-evident. That in a certain epoch 
one nation should be distinguished by good taste and another 
by lack of it, should also appear to be self-evident. It is 
to be regretted that one cannot speak this simple truth 
without stirring the feelings of a whole people (the English 
had indignantly retorted to his criticism); nations, like 
individuals, are not easily dissuaded from error.* Writing 
on Horace’and Boileau in Dictionnaife Philosophique, Voltaire 
observed: “If you except the tragedies of Racine, which 
have the superior merit of treating of the passions, and 
of oyercoming all the difficulties of the theatre, Art poétique 
of Despréaux is incontestably the poem which has conferred 
the greatest honour on the French language.’** A person 
who had this opinion of a work which, more than any 
other, formalized criticism, could not be expected to practise 
tolerance, however he might expatiate on this virtue. It 


Paris ; les Anglais tireront plus heureusement leurs comparaisons, leurs 
métaphores de la marine, que ne feront des parisiens qui voient rare- 
ment des vaisseaux. .,. - 

“Une nation éclairée, mais peu sociable, n'aura point les mêmes 
ridicules qu'une nation aussi spirituelle, mais livrée à la socicté jusqu'à 
Vindiscrétion: & ces deux peuples conséquemment n'auront pas la 
ynéme espèce de comédic.... 

“Mais il sera toujours vrai de dire ... qu'il y a eu plus de gout sur 
les bords du ¿libre que sur ceux de la Tamise; ... que Racine & 
Molière sont des hommes divins à l'égard des auteurs des autres 
theatres” (Oeuvres Complétes, XL, 494-495). 

1“ ... de même qu'il est évident que parmi nous tel homme a le 
goût bon & tel autre mauvais, il peut étre évident aussi que de deux 
nations contemporaines l'une a un goût rude & grossier, lautre fin & 
naturel. 

“Le malheur est que quand on prononce cette vérité, on révolte 
la nation entière gont on parle, comme on cabre un homme de mauvais 
gout lorsqu'on veut le ramener.” (Ibid. p. 493.) 

>“ |. si vous en exceptez les tragédies de Racine qui ont le mérite 
supérieur de traiter les passions, & de surmonter toutes Jes difficultés 
du théâtre, TArt pottique de Despréaux est sans contredit le poéme 
qui fait le plus d'honneur à la langue francaise” (Ocuvres, XXXII, 


56). 
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does not therefore surprise us that he should tell Horace 
Walpole (July 1768) “that, had Shakespeare been born in 
the time of Addison, he would have united his own genius 
with [the latter’s] elegance and purity...”* In this celebrated 
letter he recalls one of his former pronouncements that all 
the literary kinds are good, barring the kind that bores. 
But he desires not to be misunderstood on this point ; 
erossness cannot be set up as a genre,” and the chaotic 
mixture in tragedy of *the sublime and the vulgar cannot 
be countenanced.* Also, the English dramatists do not 
observe the three unities of action, time and place, which 
contribute to vraisemblance, and those who find these 
restrictions of freedom irksome may be reminded that the 
pleasure and glory of art consist in vanquishing difficulties. * 

There are no differences between Voltaire and La Harpe, 
except the -inevitable differences between genius and 
mediocrity. Both exhibit the unresolved contradiction from 
which English criticism had suffered in the time of Addison 
and Pope: theoretically attached to the ideas of relativity 
of taste and values, they yet do little to show by thejr 
example that tolerance is a practical virtue. With the 
best intentions they cannot accommodate their critical ideas 
to the literatures of other nations, and yet in the judgment 
of these literatures their tolerance would have been really 
tested. There is no greater dramatist than Racine; no 

a 

1 A M. Horace Walpole (15 July, 1768) : “J'avais dit, il y a très- 
long-temps, que si Shakespeare était venu dans le siècle d'Addisson, il 
aurait joint à son génie l'élégance ct la pureté qui rendent Addisson 
recommandable" (Oeuvres, LX, 506). 

2 “J'ai dit que tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux. 
Oui, Monsieur ; mais la grossiéreté n'est point un genre.’ (Ibid. p. 507.) 

3 “nulle régularité, nulle bienséance, nul art, de la bassesse avec de 
la grandeur, de la bouffonnerie avec du terrible: c'est le chaos de la 
tragédie™ (Ibid. p. 507). ` 

4 “Vous n'observez, vous autres libres Bretons, ni unité de lieu. ni 
unité de temps, ni unité d'action. En vérité, vous n'en faites pas 
mieux ; la vraisemblance doit ĉtre comptée pour quelque chose. L'art 
en gevient, plus difficile, et les difficultés vaincues donnent en tout 
genre du plaisir et de la gloire.” (Ibid. pp. 509-510.) 
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better guide than Boileau, wherever one goes. In the letter 
to Walpole, Voltaire twice appeals to Boileau from 
Shakespeare. 

Rivarol affirms that the French praise more generously 
than others and that it is they who have made the literature 
sof the English people known outside their island. In the 
context of this belief—that a French critic is liable to 
commit the error of magnanimity (not of intolerance)— 
should be judged the following observations of Rivarol : The 
English have produced works which by reason of their 
‘profundity and elevation” will “remain the eternal glory 
of .the human mind” ; however, in reading them one has 
to fortify oneself and to take care “‘in order not to be 
repulsed by their tone, their taste and their forms.” English 
writers dote on disorder, as if they felt that orderliness 1s 
some sort of “servitude”; and they have “too much” 
forgotten the graces, to whom the French, like the Greeks, 
“have always had an altar in the temple of Fame.’”* 

As we have been speaking of a time-lag, we can point 
out that the French continued to have in this period the 
kind of Shakespearian criticism. which enumerates ‘beauties’ 
and ‘blemishes’; in the heyday Of neo-classicism, English 
criticism had known this evil of he fractional study of 
Shakespeare’s art (with a mechanical apportionment of praise 
or blame for cach separate beauty or blemish), but had 
mostly outgrown it when it awakened to its responsibilities. 
These responsibilities it felt it could discharge by promoting 
the understanding of Shakespeare, convinced that under- 
standing is a remedy of all bad criticism. But the 


I “J'avoue que la littérature des Anglais offre des monuments de 
profondeur ct d'élċėvation, qui seront l'éternel honneur de esprit 
humain ; ct cependant ... ila fallu des essais et de la précaution pour 
n'être pas rebueé de leur ton, de leur goût et de leurs formes. ... Le 
désordre leur, a plu, comme si ordre leur cat semblé trop près de je 
ne sais quelle servitude ... Comme les Grecs, nous avons eu toujours 
dans le temple de la gloire un autel pour les graces, c# nos rivaux les 
ont trop oubliées.” De l'Universalité de la Langue Française, 1784 
(Préface de Georges Duhamel de Académie Francaise, Paris, 4946), 
pp. 63-64. 
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Shakespearian criticism of Voltaire and others in the later 
eighteenth century was contemporaneous in spirit with 
Pope’s Preface to his edition of Shakespeare (1725) or with 
Dryden’s Preface to Troilus and Cressida (1679).* With the 
exception of La Place, attention to whom has been drawn 
by both Jusserand and Augustus Ralli,*? the French critics 
held the view, with varying emphasis, that Shakespeare was 
a barbarian of genius. Not to multiply illustrations, we can 
limit ourselves to those tritics who were reputed to have 
liberal sympathies ; their failure is significant, that of Voltaire 
is expected. Ralli cites Marmontel’s observation that 
Shakespeare’s theatre is a country of mountains and abysses.® 
And the romantic Diderot compared Shakespeare to the 
figure of “Saint Christopher of Notre-Dame, a deformed 


l In this place it would be pertinent to note one thing. The fact 
that the French became from about 1760 avid readers of Young, Gray, 
Hervey, Ossian, the English horror novel, Richardson, Fielding and 
Shakespeare is well known; but—as Joseph Bédier and Paul Hazard, 
two academicians, have pointed out — this admiration was circumspect, 
seldom allowed to exceed French ideas of propriety. The English. 
writers were given to French readers in translations, which were 
“mostly adroit falschoods.” Shakespeare was admired in the transla- 
tion of LeTourneur, which corrected the “ ‘grossness’ "’ and the “ ‘trivia- 
lities’”’ of style; or in the versions —“travesties’ — of Ducis, where 
the neo-classical decorums were strictly observed. There is no hand- 
kerchief in the latter's Othello; Desdemona is not strangled, but 
stabbed ; and the action is contained within twenty-four hours. (Litté- 
rature Française. Publi¢e sous la direction de Joseph Bédier (de 
Académie francaise) et Paul Hazard (de l'Académie française). 
Nouvelle édition, Paris, 1948, 2 vols. ; II, 115-117). The time had been 
when many “improved” versions had appeared in English. Ducis had 
had his English counterparts ; of them those (Davenant, Tate, Cibber) 
who enjoyed success comparable to that of Ducis had lived almost 
a hundred years before him; the greater understanding of Shakes- 
peare’s art and the formation of a literary conscience considerably 
checked these activities in Johnson's time. 

2 J. J. Jusserand, Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Regime 
(London, 1899), pp. 220-224; Ralli, A History of Shakespearian Criti- 
cism, ei. cits I, 40-42. 

3 "Ralli, I, 43. 
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Colossus, rough-hewn, yet between whose legs we all would 
pass through.’** 

Tracing the growth of the historical sense in English 
criticism, we commented on the fact that in Dryden’s time 
this sense avas weak, uncertain and general; and that it 
became fruitful when, in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, it prompted criticism to seek knowledge and under- 
take arduous researches.* In France it remained largely 
unproductive. (We are thinking only of criticism, in which 
historical knowledge has been utilized; not of the great 
antiquarian researches of Sainte-Palaye and Brumoy, who 
were frequently mentioned with respect by English critics.*) 
Marmontel’s conception of poetry is an attractive onc: 
he will, he says, “consider poetry as a plant, examine why, 
indigenous in certain climates, it had there sprouted and 
bloomed as of itself; why, an exotic in other climates, 
it had flourished only by cultivation; or why, wild and 
rebellious, had not yielded to cares of nurture ; finally why, 
in the same climate it had at times flourished and borne 
fruit, at other times withered.”* But as René Wellek 
has shown, the difference between the promise and the 
performance is great, and the historical explanations are 
“half hearted.” " Perhaps they sti count for something ; 


1“ ... ce Shakespeare, que je ne comparerai ni à VApollon du 
Belvédére ... mais bien au saint Christophe de Notre-Dame, colosse 
informe grossièrement sculpté, mais entre les jambes duquel nous 
passerions tous.” (Paradoxe sur le Comédian. See Diderot : Ocuvres, 
ed. André Billy, Libraine Gallimard, 1951, p. 1054.) 

2 See supra pp. 89-92, 359. 

3 Hurd, Q. Horatii Flacci Ars Poetica. 1749, p. 60: Théatre des 
Grecs. a masterly and very useful view of the Greek stage.” 

4“ ... considérer la poésie comme une plante, examiner pourquoi, 
indigène dans certains climats, on ly a vue naitre et fleurir d'elle- 
même: pourqubi, étrangère partout ailleurs, elle n'a prospéré qua 
force de culture ; ou pourquoi, sauvage et rebelle, elle s'est refusée aux 
soins qu’on a pris de la cultiver : enfin pourquoi, dans le méme climat, 
tantôt elle a été florissante et féconde, tantôt elle a dégénéré.” (Cited 
from Eléments de Littérature by Wellek in A History of Modern Criti- 
cism, ed. cit., I, 277.) , Pzr 

$ Wellek, I, 65, See the cssay “Poésic.” Oeuvres Choisies de 

r : 
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for there was in this period little historical criticism in 
French, beyond elegant generalizations. 

‘Along with the historical point of view—which however 
failed to mature during this period, there being only- a 
speculative interest in its merit or possibilities—French 
criticism had a new element in the romanticism of Diderot. 
Contributed by this period to criticism, the romantic 
element came to be juxtaposed with the rationalism and 
respect for authority which had been bequeathed by Boileau. 
Diderot’s romanticism is evident both in his conception of 
the nature of poetry and in his criticism—truly impressionistic 
—of individual writers. The former can be illustrated from 
the essay on “Genius” in the Encyclopaedia: in postulating 
a necessary Opposition between genius and taste, Diderot 
gave the essay a recognizably romantic character. Genius, 
which is bestowed by nature, has the power of instantaneous 
creation; taste “is formed by study and time”; the 
knowledge of established rules contributes to it, and what 
beauties it yields conform to “‘convention.”’ The rules of 
taste require a work to be “elegant, finished, laboriously 
wrought without appearing’ to be so,” while a work to 
have the character of genius will sometimes have to be 
“careless”, “irregular”, ‘and “wild”. “The rules and the 
laws of taste would put shackles on genius; it breaks them 
to soar into sublimity.” ‘The love of Beauty and the desire 
to conform to an ideal image which exists in his mind and 
supplies him with “ideas and sentiments of the beautiful” 
—for the man of genius knows not other ends, heeds not 
other laws—composc his Taste.” 


Marmontel, chez Verdiére, Libraire, Paris, 1825, Tome X (Eléments de 
Littérature, Tome IV), pp. 1-75. 

1 “Le godt cst souvent séparé du génie. Le génie est un pur don de la 
nature: ce qu il produit est Vouvrage d'un momenf; le goût esi 
Vouvrage de l'étude ct du temps: il tient à la connaissance d'une 
multitude de règles ou établies ou supposées; il fait produire des 
beautés qui nef sont que de convention. Pour qu'une chose soit belle 
selon les règles du godt, il faut qu'elle soit élégante, finie, travaillée 
says Te tre : pour être de génie, il faut quelquefois qu'elle soit 
négligée ; qu'elle ait Vairirrégulier, escarpé, sauvage... 
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In Second Entretien avec Dorval Diderot says that the true 
poet “leaves behind him the city and its dwellers ; he loves— 
just as his heart bids him—to blend his tears with the 
crystal water of a fountain, to strew flowers on a tomb, to 
press with light feet the soft grass of the meadow, to pass 
with unhurrying steps scenes of rural plenty, to watch men 
at their work, to escape into the depths of the forest. He 
loves their mysterious terror. He wanders.... Our poet 
lives on the shores of a lake. He lets his gaze travel over 
the waters, and his nature expands. It is there that he is 
seized with that spirit which, now tranquil and now 
violent, stirs up his soul or soothes it as it lists.” Nature 
“holds in [her] womb all that is good.” She is “the fruitful 
source of all truths,” ' 

Diderot’s essay on Richardson is an example from the 
eighteenth century of ‘poetic’ criticism. Sainte-Beuve said 
that French criticism before Diderot had been exact, 
inquisitive, elegant, utilitarian, honest, but it had wanted 
animation and insight, and “if I can say so, it had not 
discovered its soul.”** To have given criticism a soul, 


Les règles et les lois du goût donnefaient des entraves au génie; il 
les brise pour voler au sublime, au pathétique, au grand. L'amour de 
ce beau éternel qui caractérise la nature; læ passion de conformer Ses 
tableaux à je ne sais quel modèle qu'il a créé, et d’aprés lequel il a 
les idées ct les sentiments du beau, sont le gott de Vhomme de génie.” 
(Diderot: Pages Choisies, ed. G. Pellissier, Librairie Armand Colin, 
1919, pp. 103-105.) 

1 “Un homme a-t-il reçu du génie ? il quitte la ville et ses habitants. 
Il aime. selon l'attrait de son cœur, à mêler ses pleurs au cristal dune 
fontaine: à porter les fleurs sur un tombeau ; à fouler d'un pied léger 
Vherbe tendre de la prairie; à traverser, à pas lents, des campagnes 
fertiles; à contempler les travaux des hommes: à fuir au fond des 
forêts. Il aime leur horreur secrète. Il erre.... Notre poète habite 
sur les bords d'un lac. Il promène sa vue sur les eaux, et son génie 
s'étend. C'est 1° qu'il est saisi de cet esprit, tantôt tranquille et 
tantôt violent, qui soulève son 4me ou qui lapaise à son gré ... O 
Nature! tout ce qui est bien est renfermé dans ton sein! Tu es la 
source feconde: de toutes vérités !" Fntretiens avec Dérval sur le 
Fils Naturel, 1757. Second Entretien.. Diderot: Ocuvres. ed. Billy. 
p. 1247.) 2? Saal 

2 “Avant Diderot, la critique cn France avait été exacte, curieuse et 
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to have created a criticism passionate, responsive, eloquent, 
is “in our eyes his principal glory,” though. his ‘‘principal 
work” was Ul Encyclopédie.* Diderot’s criticism had all 
the virtues attributed to it by Sainte-Beuve, but it-had 
them in excess. Proof of this is to be found in every page of 
his shrill eulogy on Richardson, which in hyperbolical 
sentiment and language comes near to Swinburne’s criticism 
of unserviceable superlatives. “O Richardson, Richardson, 
unequalled by any in my eyes, you will always be my study ! 
Forced by pressing needs—if my friend sinks into poverty, 
if the slenderness of my fortune suffices not to provide for my 
children the necessary means of their education—lI shall sell 
my books; but you will stay with me, you will stay with 
me on the same shelf as Moses, Homer, Euripides and 
Sophocles ; and I shall read you by turns.” Again, “O 
Richardson ! I shall be bold enough to say that the most 
veracious history is full of falsehoods, and that your story 
is absolutely truthful. History portrays certain individuals ; 
you portray the human race: history attributes to certain 
individuals words they had not said, deeds they had not 
done ; whatever .you attribute to man, he has said and 
done...O painter of nature ! it is you who never tell lies.’ 
Time is addressed in the last paragraph : “Ages, make haste 
to pass and bring with you the honofirs which Richardson 
has merited.”’* Referring to a letter of Madame Harvey, 
fine avec Bayle, élégante ct exquise avec Fénélon, honnête et utile avec 
Rollin : jomets, par pudeur, les Fréron et les Des Fontaines. Mais 
nulle part elle n'avait été vive, féconde, pénétrante, et, si je puis dire, 
elle n'avait pas trouvé son âme. Ce fut Diderot qui,’ le premier, 
la lui donna.” (Causeries de Lundis, Lundi, 20 janvier, 1851. See 
Les Grands Ecrivains Francais: XVIIe Siècle., Philosophes et Savants, 
Tome I, Etudes des Lundis et des Portraits, ed. Maurice Allem, Paris, 
1932, p. 172.) òa 

1 “Si l’Encyclopédie fut l’ocuvre sociale et principale de Diderot 
en son temps et à son heure, sa principale gloire à nos yeux aujourd’hui 
est d'avoir éfé le créateur de la critique émue, empressée et éloquente” 
(Causeries de Lundis, ed. cit., p. 172). 
. ŽO Riehardson, Richardson, homme unique à mes yeux, tu seras 
ma lecture dans tous les temps! Force par des „besoins pressants, si 
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Diderot confides to us: “This is one of the places among 
many others where I exclaimed : Divine Richardson af 

Baculard D’Arnaud, Sébastien Mercier and Beaumarchais 
shared Diderot’s impatience of rigid critical codes. The 
former two were affected by the poetry of night and of the 
tomb as the works of Hervey, Gray and Young came to be 
known among the French; it is therefore hardly surprising 
that as critics they should have not only rejected the classical 
system, but should have failed too often, like Diderot, to 
temper their emotionalism.* On the other hand, Beaumar- 
chais who apprenticed himself to Diderot and who asked 
whether to fetter art with rules instead of deducing them from 
it was not to “invert the natural order of things,” had 
decidedly no romantic inclinations—to judge by the critical 
prefaces to his several plays. 

Two things, we believe, have emerged from this compara- 
tive study of the English and the French criticism of the later 
eighteenth century. 

(1) One was the enormous vitality of the neo-classical 


won ami tombe dans Vindigence, si® la médiocrité de ma fortune ne 
suffit pas pour donner à mes cnfants “les soins nécessaires à leur 
éducation, je vendrai mes livres; mais tw me resteras, tu me restcras 
sur le même rayon avgc Moïse, Homère, Euripide et Sophocle ; et je 
vous lirai tour a tour.... 

“O Richardson! joserai dire que l'histoire la plus vraie est pleine 
de mensongés, et que ton roman est plein de vérités. L'histoire peint 
quelques individus; tu peins l'espèce humaine: I'histoire attribue à 
quelques individus ce qu'ils n'ont ni dit, ni fait ; tout ce que tu attribues 
à l'homme, il l'a dit ct fait... O peintre de la nature? c'est toi qui 
ne mens, ;amais.... 

“Siècles, hA&tez-vous de couler et d'amener avec vous les honneurs 
qui sont dus à Richardson I" (Diderot : Oeuvres, ed. Billy, pp. 1093, 
1097-98, 1103.) ` 

1 “C’est un dts endroits entre beaucoup d'autres, ow je me suis écrié : 
Divin Richardson \" (Oeuvres, p- 1101.) 

2 Bédier et Hazard, Littérature Francaise, ed. cit., II, 116; Ralli, I, 
47; Wellek, I, 72-73. ~ 

3 sai sur le Genre Dramatique Sérieux (See Ocuvres Compleétes, 
ed. cit, I, 10): “ces Règles, dont on fait une entrave giu gérie en 
intervertissant Vordre des choses 7?” 


O'P. 172—24 
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tradition in French criticism, to which perhaps was due the 
tardy growth of the liberalizing clements; as a result, the day 
of emancipation was deferred. In the seventeen-seventies 
there was in England hardly any critic of consequence who 
engaged in a serious defence of the rules, or even in the 
refutation of them, knowing that they had already been amply 
refuted. But in contemporary French criticism the issue 
remained a live one; before it was at long last dgcided— 
following the appearance of three great manifestoes of 
romantic criticism on the continent, Sismondi’s De la Littéra- 
ture du Midi de l'Europe (1813), Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic 
Art and Literature (French translation, 1813), Madame de 
Staél’s De l’ Allemagne (first available to French readers in the 
edition of 18]14)—it was hotly debated. In this critical war, 
one finds the faithful flourishing the arguments of Boileau, 
Pope and Voltaire ; one finds too the infidels countering these 
arguments with others, which in English criticism were at 
this time fifty years old, sometimes much older. The point 
perhaps requires illustration. Edmond Fggli and Pierre 
Martino have collected the critical texts of the great romantic 
debate in France (1813-1830) * the first volume of the work, 
covers the years 1813-1816,* during which period the first 
reactions of French criticism to the almost simultaneous 
appearance of the works of Sismondi, Sclflegel and Madame 
de Staél can be studied. Charles Brifaut reviewing Sismondi 
im Gazette de France (15 August, 1813) recailed how 
LeTourneur, a man “devoid of taste,” had roused Voltaire’s 
wrath by his “pernicious maxims,” and in “a preface full of 
literary heresies” had put the English drama which is like a 
“phantasmagoria” above the masterpieces of the French 
theatre.” A few days later an article by Dussault in Journal 


1 Edmond Egegli and Pierre Martino, Le Débat Romantique en 
France (1813-1830). Tome I, 1813-1816 (by Edmond Esegli) : Paris, 
1933. 

2 ... et sans” remonter bien haut, nous voyons Voltaire tonner avec 
furcur contre les maximes pernicicuses d'un traductenr de Shakespeare, 
de ce ‘Letoumcur, écrivain élégant, mais dépourvu de goût, qui, dans 
une préface pleine d"hérésies littéraires, élevait au-dessus des merveilles de 
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de Empire suggested that Sismondi should be asked one 
simple question: Does “taste count for something” ?* 
Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature gave him 
fresh provocation, “What is art without rules? Can 
there be any such thing?” “The principles of romantic 
literature overthrow those of classical, subvert the laws 
drawn up by Aristotle, Horace and Boileau : and what do 
they put, in their place ? Nothing but disorder, confusion 
and licence.”? <A. Jay, violently anti-romantic, declared 
that “a fanatical enthusiasm, aided by national pride, 
protects Shakespeare’s reputation in England.”** In the last 
days of 1815 came a formidable denunciation of heresy 
fom one who was a political prisoner during the 
Revolution—Saint-Chamans. Chapter II of his work 
P Anti-Romantique sets out to prove the necessity of rules : 
the romantics say with Schlegel that a just admiration 
of the classics should not be allowed to degenerate into 
the argument that the artistic endeavours of the moderns 
are to be restricted to imitation, but they have mis- 
understood the situation. The rules, says Saint-Chamans, 
‘Sexist in the nature of things,” afid he quotes Pope’s line : 
These rules of old discover’d, not devis'd. 

It is to persist in error to hold that observance of them 
ze servile imitation® of the ancients.” There is not one of 
these rules which “has beeh adopted because [the ancients] 


notre théfitre Ia fantasmagorie du théâtre anglais” (Eggli and Martino, 
I, 61). 

1“... c'est demander, en d'autres termes, si le goût est quelque 
chose" (Egeli and Martino, I, 72). 

2 “Qu'est-ce qu'un art sans règles? En peut-il être? ... En quelques 
points essentiels, au moins, si j'ai bien compris les pensées de M. de 
Sismondi, les principes de la littérature romantique renversent ceux de 
la littérature e/dsique, et subvertissent ces lois, rédigées par Aristote, 
par Horace, par Boileau : que mettent-ils à la place? Rien que le 
désordre, la confusion et la licence.” Journal de Empire, 11 March, 
1814 (Eggli and Martino, I, 118-119). a 

3 “C'est un enthousiasme fanatique qui, prenant pour auxiliaire 
l'orgueil national, protège en Angleterre la renommée de Skikespéarg” 
Le Spectateur, No. 24° December 1814 (Egeli and Martino, I, 245). 

E 
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have established it, but because it has been found, after 
careful deliberation, sound and even indispensable.” 
(The French critics had been saying this since the 
seventeenth century; the English critics too—once upon 
a time—had said this, but they had long ceased, to do so.) 
A whole chapter of the book proves that a play in which 
the three unities are not observed ‘“‘cannot please men of 
taste, because that which revolts the reason cannot arouse 
interest.” The action should preferably pass within the 
time of the representation, for this renders the illusion 
perfect ; however, one does not cavil at twenty-four or 
“even” thirty hours, for the rule is not absolutely rigid. 
To shift the scene gives a jolt to the imagination, and 
weakens interest in the subject.* There was not one of 
Saint-Chamans’ arguments—except perhaps one, namely 


l Saint-Chamans quotes Schlegel, “Mais l'admiration la plus juste 
dans sa cause devint funeste dans ses effets, lorsqu'on alla jusqu'à 
soutenir qu'il ny a rien à espérer pour Vesprit humain hors de la 
route de l'imitation“; and observes :-—“Voili un passage qu'il importe 
d'éclaircir et de discuter : car, au fond, c'est à cela que se réduisent 
tous les argumens des écoles ¢trafigtres ... Reconnaitre des règles, gyi 
existent dans la nature deš choses, que les anciens ont, non pas 
inventées, mais découvertes :e 

These rules of old discover'd, nai devis'd. 
Voila ce qu'on s‘obstine à nommer imitation servile des anciens, 
soumission aux lois créées par leur caprice. Aucune des lois littéraires 
des anciens n'a été adoptée, parce qu'ils l'avaient établi, mais parce 
que, après un mûr examen, nous l'avons jugée bonne et même 
nécessaire ...“ L’Anti-Romantique, chap. If (Eggli and Martino, I, 336). 

2“... il faut prouver encore que, sans les trois unités, une pièce 
de théâtre ne peut plaire aux gens de goût, parce que ce qui choque 
la raison, ne peut intéresser .... Il est certain que la perfection à 
laquelle on doit viser, parce qu'elle rend l'illusion plus vive, c'est que 
la pièce se passe pendant la durée de la représentation. Voilà le modèle 
dont il faut approcher autant que l'on peut.... On ne chicane pas les 
auteurs sur les vingt-quatre heures, ni même sur lcs trente. La règle 
n'est pas parfaitement fixe, à quelques heures près; mais il en fallait 
une. [In the Same why when the scene is changed, say from Rome 
to Macedon] Vous perdez de vue le sujet; vous regardez l'auteur qui 
fajt ses nfaporuvres, et l'intérêt est oublié, ou du moins suspendu.” 
(Ibid. chapter ITI, pp. 345, 349-351.) = 
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that a playwright who keeps the unities is spared the 
necessity of “commencing the exposition’ after every 
change of time and place*—which in English criticism 
had not become obsolete long before the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

The arguments put forward by the dissidents, who clearly 
constituted a minority in this initial phase of the famous 
romantic, debate, had also become obsolete in English 
criticism, though in a different sense ; they had been there 
accepted long ago, and had ceased to be the subject of 
debate. Nodier, in an excellent essay on Hamlet ( Journal 
des «Débats, 14 May, 1814) pleaded with his countrymen 
that the English had their own literary tradition, which 
was not to be condemned for being different from the French. 
Voltaire, he said, “treated Shakespeare as though Shakes- 
peare should have written for Frenchmen,” as if French 
literature is “the basic type” to which all other literatures 
should conform.? Malte-Brun, welcoming Madame de 
Staél’s De l'Allemagne spoke of French vanity, both “un- 
instructed” and “unjust”, and not disposed to extend to 
the literatures of other peoples the courtesy of an “impartial” 
and diligent examination.* Madame de Staél, author of 
one of the three books which started the great debate, 
made a distinction bétween dramatic types: tragedies whose 
subject is drawn from classical mythology “‘lose nothing 
by the severity of our dramatic laws, but if we wish like 
the English to taste the pleasure of a historical drama,” — 
generally if the matter to be dealt with is such that the 
truth of the dramatic action is impaired by submission to 


1 “Ce qui rend encore plus défectueuses les pièces oú Ton ne 
respecte pas les unités, c'est cette nécessité continuelle de recommencer 
l'exposition." (Ibid. D 331) ; 

2“... il traita Shakespeare, comme si Shakespeare avoit du écrire 
pour des Frarfgais, comme si la littérature francaise étoit le type 
essentiel de toutes les littératures possibles” (Eggli and Martino, I 135). 

3 “Une vanité nationale, aussi mal entendue quelle est injuste, 
n’accorde à aucune littérature moderne ¢trangere un examen „impartial, 
une attention polie et pienveillante.” Le Spectateur, July “814 (Eger 


and Martino, I, 150). . 
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the “puerile” unities of time and place—we should cease 
to think in terms of French dramatic practice.* But 
tolerance in French criticism continued to be exercised 
within severe limits. To recognize the variations in dramatic 
practice, to recognize also merit when it is tọ be found 
outside French dramatic literature, was not to question 
its clear superiority. Madame de Staël says: “These obser- 
vations assuredly do not intend the least censure of our 
great masters. Some scenes in foreign plays produce more 
powerful impressions, but nothing can be compared with 
the striking and well-ordered ensemble of our dramatic 
masterpieces. ? The French ‘exceed all others in the dignity 
of situations and of the tragic style.”** On the two unities, 
besides remarking (as Kames had done) that the nature 
of the subject matter should govern their use, she pressed 
the consideration (as Farquhar had done) that they have 
nothing to do with vraisemblance. The French consider 
them “fan indispensable condition of theatrical illusion” ; 
however, “since we agree to believe that the actors separated 
from us by some wooden planks are Greek heroes who are 
dead these three thousanc years, it is quite certain that 
what one calls illusion does not consist in imagining that 


Ea 

1 “Les pièces dont les sujets sont grecs ne nerdent rien à la sé»érité 
de nos règles dramatiques ; mais si nous voulions goûter, comme les 
Anglais, le plaisir d'avoir un théåtre" historique, d'être intéressés par 
nos souvenirs, €mus par notre religion, comment serait-il possible de se 
conformer rigoureusement, d'une part, aux trois unités, et, de lautre, 
au genre de pompe dont on se fait une loi dans nos tragédies? ... si 
la vérité de l'action perd à la nécessité puérile de ne pas changer de 
licu, et de se borner à vingt-quatre heures, imposer cette nécessité, c'est 
soumettre le génie dramatique à une gêne ... qui sacrifie le fond de 
lart à sa forme.” De l'Allemagne (Paris, Librairie Garnier Frères, 
Nouvelle édition, 1932), pp. 195-196. 

2 “Ces observations n'ont assurément pas pour ebjet le moindre 
blāme contre nos grands maîtres. Quelques scènes produisent des 
impressions plus vives dans les pièces étrangéres, mais rien ne peut 
étre comparé“a&a l'ensemble imposant et bien combiné de nos chefs- 
d’ocuvre dramatiques™” (De l'Allemagne, p. 200). 

«3™... fm l'emportent aussi sur toutes les autres par la dignité des 
situations ct du style tragique.” (Ibid. p. 193.) * 


* 
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what one sees exists in fact.”"* That such points were made 
in a book which was in 1814 considered revolutionary by 
French critics, is worth remembering : it is worth remember- 
ing (in connection with what we said at the beginning of 
tħis chapter) that the break-up of neo-classicism and the 
progress Of reform did not in French criticism keep to the 
Same time-table as in English. 

(2) A more important difference is this. With the growth 
of the historical sense some Freneh critics began to question 
the tenets of the neo-classical creed, and after the middle 
of the eighteenth century others wanted to put in its place 
a criticism which judges by impressions, not by rules; in 
other words, neo-classicism found itself contending with the 
romantic spirit. The spirit of Voltaire contended with that 
of Diderot. On the other hand, when English criticism 
outgrew neo-classicism, it evolved characteristics which we 
regard as specifically modern rather than characteristics 
specifically romantic. 

This is to say that in the later eighteenth century French 
criticism went through the expected transition from neo- 
classicism to romanticism; English criticism did not pass 
“fhrough a romantic transition? éon account of conditions 
in which a transition of this majure was not the logical 
phase of its historjcal development). Diderot, the greatest 
French critic of the period, was a true forerunner of the 
romantics, and in his time in France one was either on the 
side of Boileau and Voltaire or on the side of Diderot: a 
third possibility had not become evident. But the best 
English criticism of the period was neither neo-classical nor 
impressionistic. This distinctive body of criticism had no 


| “Les Francais considèrent l'unité de temps et de licu comme une 
condition indispensable de Villusion théâtrale .... I faut s'entendre 
sur le mot dïjllusion dans les arts : puisque nous consentons a croire 
que des acteurs, séparés de nous par quelques planches, sont des héros 
grecs morts il y a trois mille ans, il est bien certain que ce qu'on 
appelle Villusion, ce n'est pas sS‘imaginer que ce gu’on voit existe 
véritablement.” (Ibid. p. 197.) 

+ This statement is made on a consideration of the chgracteg of the 
bulk of the ‘new créticism’. # . 

e 
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counterpart in France, where the eighteenth century 
produced great antiquarians like Sainte-Palaye and sensitive 
critics like Diderot but not the criticism which is at once 
sensitive and scholarly, sympathetic and learned, which 
seeks comprehension by making an exact knowledge of the 
subject in all possible aspects its goal. One cannot find 
anything in the French criticism of this period, which can 
be compared to Warton’s studies of Spenser or Whiter's 
work on Shakespeare’s imagery; nor anything so ‘original 
as the textual criticism “of Tyrwhitt and the Shakespeare 
editors from Johnson to Malone. It can be said without 
exaggeration that Boileau had made Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
Also, the freedom of the critical spirit which one observes 
in Dryden owed something to Corneille and Saint-Evremond. 
But the significant critical work of the age of Johnson was 
the fulfilment of an English need, and it would be fruitless 
to search contemporary French criticism for work strictly 
comparable to it in intention and character. 

Perhaps the two differences to which attention has been 
drawn—the delayed development of a new criticism in 
French and the romantic character of this criticism—call 
for an explanation. This explanation has been in par 
anticipated above. In KErance neo-classicism appeared to 
meet the demands which are made upen criticism every- 
where, always; appeared thus to justify itself; for it had 
given a seemingly convincing account of the literatures of 
which the people had knowledge or which they cared for. 
Till the middle of the eighteenth century the French knew 
astonishingly little of the great literature on the other side 
of the channel. When Boileau’s criticism was given unto 
them in the third quarter of the seventeenth century, their 
ignorance was complete—except for translations of one or 
two English works (Hall’s Characters, Sidneyjs Arcadia); 
there had been, besides these, a few contemptuoysly casual 
notices. In the state of their knowledge and opinion of 


Ea 
1 Jusserand, Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Regime. ed. 
cit., pp, 120,121, 124-129, 131-152. Among English scholars to draw 
atteAtion to the general ignorance in France of English literature before 
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the literatures of other nations, it is not surprising that 
their criticism should have been entirely founded upon the 
ancient literatures of Greece and Rome which they adored, 
and upon the literature of their own country which 
appeared to them to embody the best traditions of classical 
antiquity. “A criticism is judged as it succeeds or fails in 
rendering a correct account of the literature one knows 
and loves. In particular, the fact that Boileau’s criticism 
was well “adapted to the great classical French literature 
—was well adapted to native needs—assured it a long life. 
There were also contributory causes. One is that there 
was_excessive admiration for the masterpieces of the age 
of Louis XIV. Paul Hazard says, in La Crise de la Conscience 
Européenne, that ‘“‘the Corneilles, the Racines, the Molières 
had far too many friends, too many followers ; one thought 
that these great men were worthy of being imitated and 
copied for all time ; one believed that they had employed 
the secrets of art, and that it sufficed to rediscover these 
recipes, these secrets, in order to produce like them works 
of undying beauty.’* In another book, La Pensée Européenne 
au XVIIIème Siècle, Hazard speaks again of this fatal 
attraction of great models.* Apart from the fact that it 
was destructive of the creative genius, it had some eflect 
in perpetuating a crifical system in which the glories of the 
literature of the reign of Louis XIV were celebrated. 


the Srahtecnth century (the situation improved but slightly in its first 
half) are J. G. Robertson, “The Knowledge of Shakespeare on the 
Continent at the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century,” MLR, I 
(1905-06), 312-321; C.F.E. Spurgeon, Five Hundred Years of Chaucer 
Criticism and Allusion (1357-1900), New edition, 3 vols., Cambridge, 
1925, Appendix B, “The Reputation of Chaucer in France.” — 

1 “Les Corneille, les Racine, les Molière, curent trop d'amis, trop 
de disciples; on pensa que ces grands hommes étaient dignes d'être imités, 
d'être copiés toujours; on crut qu'ils avaient employé des recettes, des 
secrets de l'art, et qu'il suffisait de retrouver ces recettes, ces secrets, pour 


produire comme eux des beautés éternelles.” La Crise de la Conscience 
Européenne (1680-1715), Paris, 1935, p. 353. 
2 “la force fatale des illustres modèles.” La Pensée Europeenne au 


XVilléme Siècle : de Montesquieu à Lessing (Raris, 1946), A, 296.7 
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Indeed, whatever be the merits of French criticism 
abstractedly considered, at no period was it out of sympathy 
with the native literature. This was proved once again 
in the later eighteenth century when it showed itself 
responsive to the romantic spirit which was bestirring itself 
in the pages of Rousseau and André Chénier, the spirit 
which was fed by admiration for Young, Richardson, Hervey 
and Ossian—the English poetry and fiction of sensibility. 
But the maturity of the romantic element in crificism was 
delayed, partly because there was considerable respect and 
affection for the neo-classical system which, after all, 
preached the virtues of the great classical literature of 
France ; partly because the main romantic movement in 
French literature, as its historians have noted, was delayed 
till the third decade of the nineteenth century. 

At the same time, as has been pointed out by many 
writers, French neo-classicism was hopelessly at variance 
with the genius of English literature. This not only led to 
its speedy rejection by the English, but set them in search 
of a criticism which was relevant and adequate—which 
did not contradict the actual experience of literature as the 
imported criticism dide It made all the difference tt 
English criticism was, set the task of explaining and 
evaluating writers who belonged to a literary tradition 
with which the French were not familiar, to a milieu 
which because of time could be understood, only after 
considerable labour had been expended on its study. The 
conception that criticism had a primary obligation to 
the author—which was to understand him, however 
difficult this might have been made by time—came to the 
foreground. The difficulties were considerable, and the 
history of English criticism in the later eighteenth century 
is full of the sense that patient investigation could overcome 
them: the text, the sources, the setting, the individual 
genius of the writer, were matters which all required 
to be investigated. Or, unexpected assistance could be 
obtained from the patient study of diction and imagery 
witht refémence to the poet’s interests (if was remembered, 
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for instance, that Milton’s were bookish in large part), 
milieu, and the medium (which, for Shakespeare, was the 
Elizabethan stage), and in the light of established psycho- 
logical principles. In England, the times were not favourable 
for the growth of an impressionistic criticism, One interesting 
fact should not be lost sight of. Though the later eighteenth 
century produced a considerable body of romantic poetry, 
it was not on the study of this poetry that the criticism 
of the period founded itself. Its gage was turned towards the 
past. It is one thing to be affected by the romantic spirit 
in contemporary literature (French criticism was in this 
period so affected); it is quite another thing for criticism 
to make the literature (even the romantic literature) of past 
ages its principal study, and to bring to bear on this study 
knowledge—assiduously earned—of matters various and 
complex, knowledge calculated to increase comprehension. 
The forms of criticism which were developed were what the 
times needed. Impressionism would have been of little help 
at the middle of the eighteenth century, in the state of 
knowledge at that time of Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare, 
and early English literature in general. 

To sum up: an impressionistie criticism would suffice 
French needs at the moment; for the old orthodox criticism 
had given a conyincing account of the classical French 
literature, so that there yere no important issues or prob- 
lems outstanding, and criticism could set about adjusting 
itself to the new romantic movement. This adjustment was 
slow, and criticism continued in the main to be orthodox 
and neo-classical, because the French adored their old 
masters: But the English found that the criticism of their 
own elder writers had only begun, and concentrating on a 
task in which they felt that French neo-classical criticism 
was little helpful, they found necessity to be the mother 
of invention. They developed a criticism suited to the times, 
and suited to the needs of their great literature. Neo- 
classical criticism did not meet these needs ; and the time had 
not come for an impressionistic criticism of the old masters. 
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CHAPTER NII 
CONCLUSION : 


It is the ardent interest in research and the effective 
alliance of literary criticism with research that marks off 
the later eighteenth century and the twentieth from other 
ages of criticism. Except for Theobald in the seventeen- 
thirties and Alexander Dyce whose forty years’ editorial 
labours commenced in 1825, nearly all significant English 
literary research before 1840 had been done during the 
period 1750-1800. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century research activity (considerable and important) and 
literary criticism flowed as two separate streams, seldom 
meeting, the critical stream having taken off from sources 
in early nineteenth-century romanticism. Certainly, an 
important question is how good the criticism of this or 
that period isin its own kind. (It is tedious to talk about 
categories. But in considering the ‘new’ criticism of the 
second half of the cightecenth century mainly as a kind, 
and in comparing it as a°kind with other English criticism, 
we discussed its interests, basic, character, temper, and 
bias—matters which are of the first importance, not sophisti- 
cated abstractions.) Genius has no substitute, for its lack 
will always be reflected in some deficiency, and there is no 
‘new’ critic or twentieth-century critic of Dryden’s originality 
or Coleridge’s or Keats’s genius, but it appears that though 
there may not be good poetry, there may be good criticism 
without genius of the highest order. 

It may be asked how good later ecighteenth-century 
criticism, in spite of its sharp awareness of the limitations 
of Augustan literary ideals, escaped from being forced by 
reaction into romantic postures. Perhaps thee age was 
too near the poetry and the criticism of the age of Pope 
not to see théir virtues along with their defects. It was 
convinced that the Augustan poetic ideal was not a barren 
one; and that while much neo-classical cviticism virtually 
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condemned itself on account of its lack of sympathy with 
the English literary tradition, it was still useful, for it 
warned one at any rate against the extravagances of 
imagination and feeling. The acquired distrust of extra- 
vagant romantic attitudes may have been strengthened 
in later eighteenth-century criticism by the appearance 
about this time of literary schools in which the weaknesses 
of the romantic ideal were exposed. The horror novel 
can be instanced. We may also urge the consideration 
of a point already made. Some of the later eighteenth- 
century critics were enthusiastic students of mediaeval 
poetry, but did not allow their enthusiasm to run away 
with their judgment: all the time they were drawing 
attention to its limitations. In fact a close study of 
mediaeval poetry served at the time asan excellent critical 
discipline ; by revealing both the strength and weaknesses 
of romantic poetic schools, it taught them the value and 
necessity of moderation; taught them that virtue does not 
reside only in poetry of one particular label. But though 
the causes may have been many, there was one principal. 

is that English criticism in the later eighteenth century 
understood the nature of the work “hat had to be done, if 
it was to discharge its responsibilities to the great literature 
which belonged tœ the little understood past. Much in 
this literature could be made significant only by historical 
imagination and scholarship. Knowledge, being seen to 
be indispensable to criticism, began to be assiduously 
pursued. What the age accomplished in research and in 
evaluative criticism equally illustrated the early aphorism of 
Thomas? Warton that if literature is worth reading, it is 
worth explaining : everything in a work, everything about it 
and the author, that has to be investigated and understood 
is the concern of criticism (not directly much concerned 
with histosical researches itself, imagery criticism like 
Lowth’s and Whiter’s finds its evaluative criteria or bases 
of appreciation in a close objective reading’ of the text 
within an adequate framework of knowledge). It docs not 
matter what term is used, ‘historical, scholarly, criticism’ 


- 
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or any other ;* the important thing is that we recognize 
in criticism the desire (perhaps never to be wholly attained) 
to rest in objectively secured positions, not banning but 
restricting the liberty of interpretation, asserting the critic’s 
obligations as well as his rights. ‘The difficulties of ‘knowing’ 
an author who is the critic’s contemporary are considerable. 
Much greater when he is part of the past and a vanished 
milieu, the difficulties of criticism can be its opportunity, 
scholarly disciplines and practices (of varying emphases and 
quality) are absorbed into it. 

There has been no period of English literature which 
has had a completely homogeneous body of criticism, «In 
stressing the modernity of that of the later cighteenth 
century, we are not overlooking the neo-classical survivals 
which included a strong didactic element ; and the tough 
prejudice of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets was not unusual 
for his time. The existence of scattered romantic elements 
will also have to be admitted. But the error we should 
guard ourselves against is that all work in the later 
eighteenth century which showed an interest in mediaeval 
and Elizabethan literature evas, merely by reason of thjg.. 
romantic. It does nof need arguing in our age that 
one can be an ardente Shakespearian or even an ardent 
Spenserian, or take an interest in elements of Shakespearian 
drama and Spenserian poetry,» to which the Augustan 
classical-rationalist criticism was blind or indifferent, or 
recognize imagination as the great creative principle,—but 
have very little in common with the romantic critics. 
Not being neo-classical is not the same thing as being 
romantic. It has been seriously doubted if the thue spirit 
of romanticism was present in any allegedly romantic 
poetry of the cighteenth century, the works of Burns and 
Blake alone excluded. But to confine ourselves to literary 
criticism : it is not necessary that the work -of an age 
of transition should be of the very same character as that 
of the age Which for a variety of reasons it helps, along 


1 Pages 92-55 may be read with pp. 26-36, 88-92, 97-98, 266-271, 
312-313 etc, © ` 
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with other contributory influences, to usher in. It will 
be a contributory influence, but there is no simple reason— 
no historical necessity—why it should be more than that, 
The latter half of the eighteenth century brought to the 
study of mediaeval and Elizabethan literatures the mind 
and methodology which the moderns bring to their work ; 
though simply by fostering the study of these literatures, 
and by insistence on critical standards and ideas other 
than those which neo-classical criticism knew, it was 
releasing energies which were absorbed in the literature 
and thought of the romantic movement. 

Itewas emphasized (on pp. 88-92 and 375-379 above) that 
later eighteenth-century English criticism represented a 
logical phase of historical development, and I have been now 
trying to say that my account of this development can include 
in it an explanation in historical terms of the rise of romantic 
criticism in the early nineteenth century. Dryden had 
suggested what the objectives of English criticism should be; 
the later eighteenth century contributed the idea that English 
criticism could achieve these objectives by turning to intensive 
: stigations which bring necessary knowledge. In an age 
in which the wisdom of the highest philosophical and political 
thought sprang from large perceptions combined with 
‘impersonal emotion,® criticism, while acquiring range and 
insight, was likely to be generally distinguished by objectivity. 
But a body of perceptive, informed and informative criticism, 
because it promoted the study of mediaeval and Elizabethan 
literature, and was aided by the philosophical writings 
(mentioned in Chapter II) which cleared away the debris of 
the neo-tlassical aesthetics, could have given valuable 
assistance to the romantic movement. An analysis of the 
complex forces behind the English romantic movement, some 
of which operated from the continent, cannot be attempted 
here, and it ie necessary to add that romantic criticism cannot 
be considered apart from other romantic literature. All the 
great writers of the period, poets and others—Jane Austen 
excepted, who however was not a romantic—tprned to 
criticism which was subdued to their quality or genius 4(whatevér 
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criticism might have been before them).. It is a fact to 
which too little attention has been paid that the romantics 
could not appreciate the significance (for criticism) of*the 
main achievement of their predecessors whom, regrettably, 
they seldom found occasion to distinguish from orthodox neo- 
classicists. If criticism was poetic recreation, it could be 
deemed to require genius and sensibility of the same order or kind as 
poetry, and the romantic conception of ‘genius’ could not 
easily accommodate a View of criticism which made it the 
fastidious, scholarly pursuit of men who recognized that good 
literature is both timeless and time-determined. Romantic 
criticism came when the pursuit had begun, and while it 
interrupted for a time the high adventure, there was on the 
other hand great cause to rejoice at what it accomplished. 
Partly the new philosophical wisdom (in Coleridge), partly 
the rich romantic sensibility, permanently widened and 
deepened the art of criticism. But the work which the carly 
nineteenth century produced is work which only genius can 
accomplish, and except in philosophical criticism, the future by 
and large did not belong to it, for criticism turned aside to 
ideals and practices which tke historian can find were alread» 
forming before 1800, añd through all fluctuations of taste 
and belief will return te them again and again to replenish 
its strength with new knowledge. (Other approaches are 
being, and will be, tried, and some of them will lead to 
new insights. However, nearly all good modem criticism, 
whatever its kind is, evaluative, historical, textual, or 
other, is ‘historical’, agreeing—in respect to a play, a 
poem, a passage, a phrase—on the use of much contextual 
knowledge, and differing only on the kind of if that is 
used.) Already in the mid and late nineteenth century the 
shape of the future could be seen in some excellent prepa- 
ratory work done by teams of scholars. . 


A 

1 The explication of poetic significances which has become the main 
concern of some recent criticism needs contextual knowledge, of the kind 
relevant to its purpose, and I have tried to show that even this form of 
scholarly activity had not remained unknown and unpractised in the 
tine of Thomas Warton, Lowth and Whiter. ° 
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There is to-day occasional recognition of the modernity 
f this or that critic of the later eighteenth century, 
though this recognition is quickly qualified by an insistence 
that the critic im question was in advance of his times 
which are not to be judged by his achievement. In a 
monograph H. A. Burd makes us recognize Ritson’s modern 
ideas of editorship, but adds that his age did not share 
them with him.? Grace R. Trenery, in a paper already 
referred to, appears to point to the same moral.* On 
the other hand, perhaps every one who has written of 
Tyrwhitt or of the great Shakespeare editors has recognized 
that present-day Chaucerian and Shakespearian scholarship 
began with them. At the same time, little attempt has 
been made to study their work as part. of their age. 
Thomas Warton’s modernity, in his criticism of Milton's 
minor poems, has been stressed by L. C. Martin, who also 
speaks of his being in advance of “the ruling taste of his 
time.” The writer in the Times Literary Supplement who 
early recognized the worth of Whiter’s work and its 
importance for modern criticism set him for contrast with 
=#‘she editors and commentators of the eighteenth century.” * 
In the discussion of the work of an individual attention 
is concentrated on him, and adtquate consideration of 
his times is not possible, which for this reason receive 
less than justice. This fnay explain why the opinions 
cited “apptar to fly in the face of each other on the 
question of the general character of the age, though right 
about individual critics, 

In one or two matters, I may not have set things in their 
proper ‘proportion. After the ‘improving’ editors and 
adapters had had their day, the realization in Johnson’s time 


l Joseph Ritson : a Critical Biography (Univ. of Illinois Studies, 1916), 
pp. 80, 103, 146-147, 196-197. 

2 “Ballad Collections of the Eighteenth Century,” MLR, X, 283-303. 

3 Thomas Warten and the Early Poems of Mitton, Wafton Lecture on 
English Poetry, 1934. Proc. Brit. Acad., XX, 27. 

4 “The Imagery of Shakespeare Dr. Clemen ancl Waker Whiter,”’ 
September 5, 1936.,  * x 
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that the integrity of literary works had to be preserved 
denoted along with a fastidious scholarly mind a more 
complete awareness (on the critical plane) of their value than 
had existed before. À 

Present-day scholarship agrees that in some of dts specific 
conclusions it was anticipated in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, and we have tried to suggest that such 
instances are more numerous than is sometimes thought. 
In the determination of various matters, the elder scholars 
had been before us where we thought we were pioneers and 
discoverers. ‘That is doubtless both interesting and 
important, but not as important as that the temper, attitudes 
and interests of literary criticism in the two periods are 
comparable ; nor is, therefore, unexpected. 

Again, though in investigating the character of the literary 
criticism of the second half of the eighteenth century we 
have been always concerned with historical comparison, it is 
to be stressed that the importance of this criticism is intrinsic, 
not merely historical. The name of Dr. Johnson alone 
is sufficient to lend distinction to an age, but Dr. Johnson 
in his age was not alone., Délivering the inaugural Warter™ 
lecture on English Poetry near the beginning of the 
present century, W. P. Ker said that Thomas Warton’s 
“historical studies™ could serve as an “example” even then.’* 
In the painstaking collection and imaginative interpretation 
of data, Tyrwhitt in textual criticism set up standards of 
scholarship hardly ever bettered. Sir James Prior, Malone's 
first biographer after Boswell, stressed that whatever he 
wrote bears the impress of “the variety, extent, minuteness 
of his reading’ and of his accurate scholarship ;* while in 
our own age he has been declared to be the greatest 
Shakespearian scholar by one who ranks „high as a 
Shakespearian scholar himself.* Gray knew “more about 
English literature in its different periods than the romantic 


1 Thomas Warton, Warton Lecture on English Poctry, 1910, Proc. Brit. 
Acad., 1909-10, p. 349. 

De Life of Efinmgnd Malone (London, 1860), p. 167. 

3 David Nichol Smith, Shakespeare ia the Eighteenth Century, p: 56. 
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critics nearly a century after him, than even Coleridge who 
is one of the most learned of English critics, but in his own 
age Gray had many compeers. A section of present-day 
schdlarship recognizes the value of Whiter’s work, though 
we believe «that he is underestimated, and that in some 
matters connected with the study of Shakespeare's imagery 
he was, when twentyfive years ago his work began to be 
discussed, actually ahead of modern research. Also at 
present underestimated is Lowth’s Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews. In importance and originality, the achievement 
of a period which gave to English criticism the works of 
Johnson, Gray, Lowth, Warton, Capell, Tyrwhitt, Malone 


and Whiter, does not come short of that of any other 
period. 
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MISPRINTS 


Some misprints interfere with the ease of reading. A“colon should 
replace the semicolon after adds (p. 15. 1. 5) and reflection (p. 16, 1. 12); 
of has been printed af in two titles, House of Life (p. 25) and Critical 
Essays of the Seventeenth Century (p. 99, n. 1), while on page 292 the letters 
of the same word, the last word in the page, have been transposed. Page 
40, note 3, gives the date of Beers’s book as 898 (for 1898). The closing 
quotation _ marks after understood on p. 82, 1. 27, and the commencing 
quotation marks in n. 3, p- 365 are missing. These should read those 
(p. 116, 1. 5), and abound should read abounds (p. 104, 1. 10). Misspelt words 
include neerssary (p. 49, n. 2), Westminister (p. 65), Biographica (for 
Biographia, p. 163, n. 4), Johnsons (for Johnson's, p. 74, n. 1), and orm for 
om (p. 373, n. 1). In quotations from Malone, Shakespeare should always 
have been spelt Shakspeare. The comma after descriptions (p. 212, 1. 34), 
and after Durham (p. 6, n. 3), is missing, so is the stop after ed (p. 78, n.3). 
A comma should replace the stop after Herford (p. 4, n. 1), after Ker 
(p. 5, n., 2), after Saintsbury (p. 12, n. 2), and after Durham (p. 6, n. 6) ; 
in the note last mentioned the stop after pp is missing. Page 3 prints 
GF for OF in the running title. Many words are blurred, notably 
Isabella {p. 17, n. 4). The mark of interrogation in the chapter heading 
Tue Precursors Or Romantic Criticism ? (p. 39) is only faintly visiffic, 
and what is meant as a question may seem to be an assertion, 
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